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COTTON MARKETING QUOTAS AND ACREAGE ALLOTMENT 


TUESDAY, JUNE 30, 1953 


Unirep Strates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Washington, D. €. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:15 a. m., in room 324, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., Senator George D. Aiken 
of Vermont, presiding. 

Present: Senators Aiken (chairman), Young, Thye, Hickenlooper, 
Williams, Schoeppel, Ellender, Hoey, Johnston, Holland, Anderson 
and Eastland. 

Also present: Senators Hayden and Goldwater; Congressmen 
Abernethy and Smith of Mississippi and Mahon of Texas. 

The CHarrMAN. The committee will come to order. We have met 
this morning to consider two proposals for amending the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, relative to the cotton marketing 
quota provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act and so forth. 

(The bills referred to above are as follows:) 


[S. 2106, 83d Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL To amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 344 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, is amended as follows: 

(a) By changing subsection (b) to read as follows: 

‘‘(b) The national acreage allotment for cotton for 1954 and subsequent years 
shall be apportioned to the States on the basis of the acreage planted to cotton 
during the three calendar years immediately preceding the calendar year for 
which the national marketing quota is proclaimed, with adjustments for abnormal 
weather conditions during such period.”’; 

(b) By adding in subsections (e) through (j) after the word ‘“‘county’’, wherever 
it appears therein, the words “‘or district’’ and after the word ‘‘counties’’, wherever 
it appears therein, the words “or districts’’; and 

(c) By adding a new subsection (m) as follows: 

‘*(m) For the purpose of establishing cotton acreage allotments 

‘*(1) a district shall include two or more adjoining counties within the 
State which are similar with respect to the conditions affecting the production 
of cotton, as determined by the Secretary upon a recommendation concurred 
in by the county committee of each of the counties involved; and 

‘“*(2) a district committee shall be composed of the members of the county 
committees of the counties within the district, or if the district includes 
more than three counties, the district committee shall be composed of the 
chairmen of the county committees.” 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, no State acreage allot- 
ment for cotton for 1954 shall be reduced below 75 per centum of the acreage 
planted to cotton in the State in 1952. Any additional acreage required to be 
allotted pursuant to the provisions of this section shall be in addition to the 
national acreage allotment and the production from such acreage shall be in 
addition to the national marketing quota. 
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[S. 2183, 83d Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To amend the cotton marketing quota provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 344 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, is amended as follows: 

1. Subsection (b) is amended by adding at the end thereof a proviso as follows: 

Provided, That the Secretary may reserve not to exceed 1 per centum of the 
national acreage allotment which shall be used by the State committee (1) for 
adjusting county acreage allotments for counties having farms for which new 
farm allotments were established, or for which allotments were escablished under 
subsection (h) of this section, during the base period used in apportioning the 
State allotment to councies, and (2) for increasing the acreage reserved by the 
State committee for new and small farms pursuant to subsection (e) of this 
section’’. 

2. Subsection (e) is changed to read as follows: 

‘“(e) The State acreage allotment for cotton shall be apportioned to counties on 
the same basis as to years as the national acreage allotment is apportioned to the 
State under subsection (b): Provided, That the State committee may reserve not to 
exceed 5 per centum of the State acreage allotment (10 per centum if the State’s 
1948 planted acreage was in excess of one million acres and less chan half its 1943 
allotment) which shall be (1) used to make adjustments in county allotments for 
trends in acreage, incomplete and inaccurate basic county data, and abnormal 
conditions adversely affecting plantings, and (2) made available, together with the 
acreage received from the national reserve for new and small farms, for the county 
committee to use in establishing or adjusting allotments for new and small farms 
but no such acreage for new and small farms shall be available to the county 
unless (i) @ minimum of 10 per centum of the county allotment is reserved pur- 
suant to subsection (f) (3) and used as specified therein or (ii) the State committee 
has determined that a smaller acreage reserve will provide for fair and reasonable 
allotments to be established in the county on the basis of the allotment factors 
enumerated in paragraph (3) (A) of subsection (f).” 

3. Subsection (f) is changed to read as follows: 

“‘(f) (1) The county acreage allotment, less the acreage reserved under paragraph 
(3) of this subsection, shall be apportioned to farms on which cotton has been 
planted in any one of the three years immediately preceding the year for which 
such allotment is determined, on the basis of the acreage planted to cotton on 
the farm in such three-year period, adjusted for abnormal conditions adversely 
affecting plantings during such three-year period. 

‘**(2) Except as provided herein, no farm acreage allotment established under 
the provisions of paragraph (1) of this subsection shall exceed an acreage in excess 
of 50 per centum of the acreage on the farm during the preceding year which, as 
determined under regulations prescribed by the Secretary, is tilled annually or 
in regular rotation in the preceding year, excluding from such acreage the acreage 
devoted to the production of extra long staple cotton; sugarcane for sugar; 
sugar beets for sugar; wheat, tobacco, or rice for market; peanuts picked and 
threshed; wheat or rice for feeding to livestock for market; or lands determined 
to be devoted primarily to orchards or vineyards, and nonirrigated lands in 
irrigated areas: Provided, That if the county acreage allotment exceeds 50 per 
centum of the adjusted tilled acreage for all cotton farms in the county, a deter- 
mined above, the percentage which the county allotments is of such tilled acreage 
shall be substituted for such 50 per centum limitation: Provided further, That any 
part of the county acreage allotment not apportioned under paragraph (1) of this 
subsection by reason of the initial application of the applicable limitation above 
shall be added to the county acreage reserve under paragraph (3) of this subsection 
and shall be available for any purpose specified therein. 

“(3) The county committee shall reserve an acreage not to exceed 15 per 
centum of the acreage apportioned to the county under subsection (e) which 
shall be used (A) for making such adjustments in the farm allotments established 
under paragraph (1) as may be necessary to provide allotments which the county 
committee determines are fair and reasonable in relation to land, labor, and 
equipment available for the production of cotton, past acreage of cotton on the 
farm, and crop-rotation practices; (B), together with the acreage received for 
small farms from the National and State reserves, for making adjustments in 
allotments for small farms, taking into consideration the factors specified in 
(A) of this paragraph and the acreage in other cash crops on the farm; and (C), 
together with the acreage received for new farms from the National and State 
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reserves, for establishing allotments for farms on which cotton is to be planted 
in the calendar year for which the allotment is determined but on which cotton 
was not planted in any one of the previous three years, on the basis of the ap- 
plicable factors specified in (A) of this paragraph: Provided, That the acreage 
reserve available to the county committee under this paragraph may be used 
to increase farm acreage allotments in excess of the applicable limitation provided 
for in paragraph (2) of this subsection if such adjustments are necessary to pro- 
vide fair and reasonable farm allotments on the basis of the allotment factors 
enumerated in (A) of this paragraph 

“(4) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, all acreage planted to 
cotton in 1950 within the farm acreage allotment shall be taken into account in 
establishing future State, county, and farm acreage allotments.” 

4. Subsection (g) is amended by striking out paragraph (2) and redesignating 
paragraph (3) as paragraph (2). 

The CuatrmMan. The hearing was called to consider S. 2106, and 
2 or 3 days ago Senator Anderson introduced another bill, S. 2183. 
I do not know whether you are familiar with Senator Anderson’s bill 
or not. If you are I see no objection to the witnesses discussing that 
bill also. We want the witnesses to discuss the general situation and 
prospective cotton acreages in order to keep supplies better in line 
with the demand than they are now. 

The first witness this morning is Senator Kuchel. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Senator Kucuet. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
together with my colleague, Senator Knowland, of California, and 
Senator Hayden and Senator Goldwater, of Arizona, I have introduced 
S. 2106 for consideration by this committee and by the Congress. 
For the purposes of the record I want first to quote a very brief para- 
graph from opinion No. 5560 of the United States Department of 
Agriculture under date of April 21, 1953: 

Under the provisions of section 344 (b) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938 as modified by Public Law 28 of the 8lst Congress, approved March 29, 
1949, if a national acreage allotment is proclaimed for the 1954 crop of cotton, 
such allotment is required to be apportioned to the States on the basis of the 
acreage planted in cotton (including the acreage regarded as having been planted 
to cotton under Public Law 12, 79th Cong.) during the 5 years 1947, 1948, 1950, 
1951, and 1952, with adjustments for abnormal weather conditions during such 
period. 

It appears inevitable that a national marketing quota and acreage 
allotment will be proclaimed for the crop of cotton to be produced in 
1954 under the opinion of the Solicitor of the Department of Agri- 
culture to which I have just adverted. Unless amended, the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act would thus require such national acreage 
allotment to be apportioned among the States on the basis of the 
acreage planted to cotton during the 5 years 1947, 1948, 1950, 1951, 
and 1952. This would result in drastically reduced acreage allotment 
for those States where cotton production has increased in recent years. 
Thus assuming a national quota of 10 billion bales and a national 
acreage allotment of 17,500,000 acres, the State of Arizona would be 
cut 54 percent, the State of California would be cut 51 percent, the 
State of New Mexico 42 percent, the State of Florida 40 percent, and 
the State of Texas 39 percent. 

These reductions are considerably greater than those which would 
be required of the traditional cotton-producing States of the South 
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where plantings have either remained relatively static or have actually 
declined in recent years. The reason for this is that the provisions of 
the present law are primarily discriminatory in their application to 
States where cotton production has been on the increase in response 
to the demands of the free market. Moreover, the law as it now 
stands serves to obstruct geographic shifts in cotton on plantings 
based upon quantity and variety of production, and the cost of pro- 
duction. This is a fundamental basis for requiring, in my judgment, 
an amendment to the present law. 

Senate bill 2106 and the companion legislation introduced in the 
House have two main provisions. I shall touch on them briefly. 
First the national allotment for cotton for 1954 and the following 
years would be apportioned to the States on the basis of the acreage 
planted to cotton during the 3 calendar years immediately preceding 
the calendar year for which the national marketing quota is pro- 
claimed. 

Second, no State acreage allotment would be reduced under its 
provision more than 25 percent below the acreage planted to cotton 
in 1952. Without reading it in its entirety, I would like to introduce, 
Mr. Chairman, a three-page letter addressed to me in answer to a 
letter from me to the Department of Agriculture. The letter is dated 
June 12 of this year from Karl D. Loos, Solicitor of the Department 
of Agriculture, but I do want particularly to read the last paragraph 
of it and then ask leave to introduce the entire letter: 

I am thoroughly aware of the trends which have occurred in the Cotton Belt 
in the last few years and realize the drastic reductions in acreage which would be 
required of the Western States under the present law if marketing quotas are in 
effect in 1954. Acreage allotments should reflect current trends in cotton pro- 
duction and I think the position taken by western growers would result in a more 
equitable distribution of the national acreage allotment among the States. | 
am convinced, however, that legislative action is required to provide the necessary 
relief. 

In line with the views that legislation is necessary, Mr. Chairman, 
to have what the Solicitor of the Department of Agriculture terms ‘‘a 
more equitable distribution of the national acreage allotment among 
the States,’’ Senate bill 2106 has been introduced. 

The CHArrMAN. Without objection the entire letter will be printed 
in the record. 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR, 
Washington 25, D. C., June 12, 1953 


Hon. THomas H. KucHet, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DeraR SENATOR KucHEL: The Secretary has asked me to reply to your letter of 
June 4, 1953, in which you request a review of opinion No. 5560, dated April 21, 
1953, in which the Agricultural Admustment Act of 1938, as amended, was viewed 
as requiring the 1954 national cotton acreage allotment, if proclaimed, to be 
apportioned among the States on the basis of cotton and war-crop history during 
the years 1947, 1948, 1950, 1951, and 1952. 

Although I gave careful personal study to this question before issuing the 
opinion of April 21, 1953, I am glad to comply with your request to review the 
whole matter again. 

Section 344 (b), which was enacted by Public Law 272, 81st Congress, approved 
August 29, 1949, as one of the new provisions for cotton, provides that for 1953 
and succeeding years the national acreage allotment for cotton shall be apportioned 
among the States on the basis of the acreage planted to cotton (including the 
acreage regarded as planted to cotton under Public Law 12, 79th Cong.) during 
the 5 calendar years immediately preceding the calendar year in which the national 
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marketing quota is proclaimed. Public Law 28, 8lst Congress, approved March 
29, 1949, provides that the acreage planted to cotton in oo ill not be considered 
in establishing future State, county, and farm acreage allotments The legis- 
lative history of this statute shows, as discussed in detail in opinion No. 5560, 
that when a base period of vears includes 1949, the Congress intended for the vear 
preceding the first year in the period to be substituted for the year 1949. There 
is nothing in the legislative history of Public Law 272 indicating that the Congress 
intended Public Law 28 to be applied differently or to have a different effect from 
the procedure and examples set forth in the history of the latter statute 

The act does not permit the acreage planted to cotton in 1953 to be included 
in the base period for apportioning the 1954 mais acreage allotment to States. 
Section 344 (b) states that the base period shall be the 5 vears immediately pre- 
ceding the year “in which the national marketing quota is proclaimed Section 
342 provides that ‘“‘Such proclamation shall be made not later than Octobe 
of the year in which the determination as to the quota is made. Section 342 also 
provides that whenever such determination is made the Secretary shall proclaim 
such fact and “a national marketing quota shall be in effect for the crop of cotton 
produced in the next calendar yes Section 343 senividies for a referendum 
be conducted not later than estinsions 15 following issuance of the marketing- 
quota proclamation to determine w he ther farmers favor or oppose the quota, and 
that if more than one-third of the farmers voting in the referendum oj 
national marketing quota ‘‘such quota shall become ineffective upon proclamation 
of the results of the referendum.’’ The Secretary is required to proc! laim the 
results of any referendum within 30 days after the date of such referendum 

The view has been expressed that the national marketing quota is not officially 
proclaimed until the results of the referendum are announced, and that, for exam- 
ple, if such announcement with respect to the 1954 crop of cotton is not made 
until some time in January 1954, the national acreage allotment for 1954 would 


be apportioned under section 344 (b) of the act on the basis of the 5 years 1948, 











1950, 1951, 1952, and 1953. I cannot find any basis to support this view. The 
act states clearly that the base period is the 5 years immediately preceding the 
year “in which” the national marketing quota is proclaimed. The proclamation 
for the 1954 crop must be issued not later than October 15, 1953 Althou the 





base period is determined under section 344 (b) by reference to the year in which 
the national quota is proclaimed rather than the year in which it becomes effective, 
it is nevertheless effective from the date of its issuance. This is clearly sh own by 
the first sentence of section 342, which states that the Secretary shall proclaim 
his determination of the ent for a quota and that such quota “shall be in 
effect” for the next crop, and by the second sentence of section 343, whic 
that upon disapproval of the cehinenl marketing quota in a referendum ‘‘suc 
quota shall become ineffective upon proclamation of the results of the referendum.’ 
[Emphasis added.] Furthermore, it does not seem reasonable to assume the 
Congress intended that the base period of years would turn upon the dates selected 
by the Secretary for holding the referendum and proclaiming the resuits thereof. 

I am thoroughly aware of the trends which have occurred in the Cotton Belt 
in the last few years and realize the drastic reductions in acreage which would 
be required of the Western States under the present law if marketing quotas 
are in effect for 1954. Acreage allotments should reflect current trends in cotton 
production, and I think the position taken by western growers would result in a 
more equitable distribution of the national acreage allotment among the States. 
I am convinced, however, that legislative action is required to provide the neces- 
sary relief. 

I will be glad to furnish any additional information which you may desire in 
this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 


KarRL D. Loos, Solicitor 


Senator Kucuet. In addition, I] want to introduce, without aaltiogt 
a copy of the recommendation on behalf of the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce with respect to cotton-quota legislation such as that 
before your committee now. 

The CuHairMAN. Without objection, that will be included. 
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Poricy or THE Los ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ON CoTTon-QUOTA 
LEGISLATION 


On June 18, 1953, the board of directors of the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce approved the following policy proposed by its agricultural committee: 

“Recommendation: That the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce support in 
principle the bills now before Congress to insure more equitable allocation of 
cotton acreage for California and other Western States, should limitations again 
be imposed.”’ 

The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce is interested in the economic well- 
being of the entire area tributary to this community. Therefore, it is concerned 
over the likelihood of major disruptions in the agriculture of California and 
other Western and Southwestern States, should cotton acreage limitations be 
imposed under existing legislation. If quotas must be established, normal pro- 
duction trends should not be severely limited by inequitable regulation. 

With the development of new strains of cotton, controlled irrigation, mechani- 
zation, and other efficiencies and economies, California and other Western States 
have materially increased their portion of the national cotton crop. Without 
artificial limitations, indication is that this ability to produce good-quality cotton 
in substantial volume and at relatively low cost for consumers will continue, 

Cotton production has assumed major economic importance in California in 
recent years. In this State where annual farm income usually exceeds that of 
any other State, cotton is now the most important crop. United States Depa:t- 
ment of Agriculture estimates indicate a farm value of cotton and cottonseed 
amounting to $377 million in California last year. Production of the crop and 
processing of the fiber and seed require many workers and are the basis for 
substantial western industries. 

Even under the proposed new base and the 25-percent limit on reductions, 
farmers in California and elsewhere will still be confronted with serious problems 
in shifting to other crops, many of which are already produced in sufficient 
volume to meet normal demands. The much more severe reduction anticipated 
under present law could only result here in large acreages of unplanted land or in 
greatly expanded plantings of other crops with resultant market disturbances 

Senator Kucnu.. The representatives of the cotton industry in 
California, and which I might parenthetically observe is the largest 
farm cash crop in California at this time, are in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I take it, appearing before the Committee of Agriculture 
there, and should be here shortly. 

In addition, however, there are here the able and distinguished 
junior, Senator from Arizona, a coauthor on this bill, Senator Gold- 
water, the distinguished Governor of Arizona, Governor Pyle, and 
representatives of the industry from a number of the other States in 
the southwestern portion of the United States. 

I would ask, Mr. Chairman, that Senator Goldwater be heard and 
that Governor Pyle be heard and that thereafter, in the interests of 
time, if representatives of the various States might testify briefly but 
not in a repetitious fashion, I would like permission when the repre- 
sentatives of my own State appear to make provision for as speedy a 
presentation as we might be permitted to make. The situation is a 
critical one for the area of this country from which I come, and I do 
bespeak the sympathetic consideration of the members of the Com- 
mittee of Agriculture for the type of legislation which we together 
have introduced. 

The CuarrMAN. The committee is glad to have Governor Pyle 
with us this morning. We are also glad to have Senator Goldwater 
who sits in with this committee frequently on matters of importance 
to his section of the country and to the whole country for that matter. 
We also have a representative of the Department of Agriculture here. 

We hope to get the testimony as concisely as we can. If some of 
the witnesses feel that they would rather make a statement and then 
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have their complete prepared statement inserted in the record that 
will be acceptable to the committee. 

Governor Pyle advised me a short time ago that he would like to 
listen to the hearing awhile before he takes the witness stand and 
makes his own statement. Perhaps we should have a representative 
of the Department of Agriculture come in. We will hear all we can 
of your witnesses as fast as we can. ° We assure the witnesses that 
they will all have a chance to be heard before they leave for home. 

Senator Goldwater? 


STATEMENT OF HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF ARIZONA 


Senator GotpwaTerR. Mr. Chairman, on June 10 of this year I 
cosponsored Senate bill 2106 to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act with respect to cotton marketing quotas and acreage allotments. 
I want to thank the committee for this opportunity to appear before 
you to express my deep concern in the matter involved in this dis- 
cussion, and also to give my reasons for urging your prompt and favor- 
able consideration of this bill that is so important to the economic 
future of the souihwestern part of the United States and particularly 
to my State, Arizona. 

The committee is aware that it is likely that a national marketing 
quota and acreage allotment will be proclaimed for the cotton crop to 
be produced in 1954. Under the terms of the present Agricultural 
Adjustment Act this national acreage allotment will probably be 
apportioned among the States on the basis of the acreage planted to 
cotton during the years 1947, 1948, 1950, 1951, and 1952. Assuming 
that a national quota of 10 million bales is set, which would require 
about 17% million acres, Arizona cotton acreage would be cut by about 
54 percent. This same high percentage of cutback would prevail in 
the States of Texas, New Mexico, and California as well as in Arizona. 

Because it would so drastically affect the economy of this area that 
can so outproduce any other area of the world in cotton, both from 
the standpoint of bales per acre and cost per acre, we must carefully 
consider all the factors involved. What has actually been happening 
in the agricultural economy of this Nation has been a change of cotton 
production from one section to the other. At the same time this has 
been going on we find a switchover or an exchange in another field of 
the agricultural economy which is cattle. 

The South, which has been the traditional grower of cotton, is now 
producing cattle and producing cattle at costs, in many places, lower 


_than the western cattleman is able to do it. We find, for instance, 


Florida, becoming I believe now the greatest cattle-producing State 
in the Nation. 

Senator Easttanp. Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrMan. Senator Eastland. 

Senator EastLanp. The cattle areas of Florida and the cotton areas 
are entirely different, are they not? 

Senator Gotpwater. I would say so, yes. What I am trying to 
bring out here is that there has been a shift going on during the past 
4 or 5 years that many of us have not been aware of. I have been 
particularly impressed with the cattle in the South. I am impressed 
every time I drive down into Virginia and see white-faced Herefords. 
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They seem out of place because all my life I have seen them on the 
western range. You go down in the South and see cattle living in 
what we call luxurious | pen conditions in the West and you raise them 
in the South on range that we call pen feed. 

Senator East.anp. Of course Virginia is not a cattle State. 

Mr. Gotpwater. I say Virginia but it also occurs all through the 
South where I have traveled, and other States in the South. I want 
to bring it to the attention of this committee. Likewise, the South- 
west is now producing cotton and the Southwest, I might remind 
you, has traditionally been the area of cattle production in this country. 
In the Southwest we find cotton produced at a much cheaper cost 
per acre and a much higher vield per acre than we can find in the 
South. In fact, I think it is safe to say that if cotton were now on 
the free open market and not supported that this case for the South- 
west would be won on the economic merits of the Southwest’s ability 
to produce cotton more cheaply. 

I might at the same time say that the same possibility could be 
said of the cattle industry as it applies to the South against the 
Southwest. Therefore in considering this question we should consider 
the change now taking place in the agricultural picture nationally. 
To substantiate this, in July of 1951 the Department of Agriculture 
made a study of the cost of producing the cotton yield in the southern 
Piedmont section as compared to the irrigated cotton area of the high 
plains area of Texas. The Department as a result of this study 
estimated cotton production costs at 35% cents a pound in the southern 
area of the United States—that is the area that was studied, which was 
the Piedmont area—compared to 13 cents a pound in Texas. 

This ready adaptability of the soil of the Southwest to cotton has 
resulted in placing the Southwest and particularly Arizona in the 
leading farm income brackets of the Nation. On a 10-year basis 
Arizona’s income has quadrupled whereas the next ranking State, 
Nevada, enjoyed a gain of only 182 percent. In fact, in the last 10 
years Arizona has been the leading State in the Nation from the 
standpoint of agricultural growth. I would like to insert this table 
in the record. 

The CuatrMan. Without objection. 

(The document referred to above is as follows: ) 

ARIZONA AGRICULTURE Booms ALONG BUT READJUSTMENT LIKELY IN 1954 

\rizona now stands in a class by itself as far as percentage growth of agricultura ] 
income is concerned. On a 10-year basis, Arizona’s income has quadrupled 
whereas the next ranking State (Nevada) enjoyed a gain of only 182 percent. 


The 10 leaders during this period are as follows: 


Leading States in farm income growth 





Rank | State 1942 1952 Percent 
gain 
1 Arizona $97, 187. 000 . 773, 000 328 
2) Nevada i, 21, 005, 000 , 192, 000 182 
3 | Maine 84, 009, 000 , 400, 000 159 
4 | New Mexico 93, 961. 000 , 559, 000 158 
5 | Georgia 260, 797, 000 076, 000 1s) 
6 | Colorado 232, 819, 000 9, 527, 000 149 
7 | Nebraska 468, 861, 000 857, 000 147 
8 | California 1, 148, 351, 000 7, 318, 000 144 
9 | New Jersey 150, 217, 000 5R, 129, 000 138 
10 | South Carolina : - ‘ 160, 481, 000 380, 359, 000 137 
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Senator GoLpWATER. Cotton is a major industry in Arizona. Cot- 
ton production represented almost 50 percent of Arizona’s agricultural 
income in 1952, and agriculture is the largest single component of 
our economy in the State, totaling approximately $416 million, which 
is more than one-third of our total income of slightly in excess of 
$1 billion for the entire economy of Arizona. The Department of 
Agriculture estimates that cotton alone produced a cash income of 
approximately $194 million in 1952 in Arizona. If over $100 million 
was suddenly slashed from the State’s agricultural income in 1954, 
which would be the effect if the present law were applied, it become 
readily apparent that the effect upon the State’s economy would 
nothing short of disastrous. 

It costs money to develop land in Arizona. We have to dig wells 
in many areas for irrigation, and all the land has to be leveled to 
assure the proper use of this precious water. Thousands of acres of 
new land under recently completed irrigation projects have gone into 
production in the last 3 years. One area in particular that you will 
hear a lot about is the Welton-Mohawk area on the lower Gila, nea 
Yuma. Seventy-four thousand acres were opened up there just a 
year ago last month. Under this present law they possibly could 
farm 4,000 acres. Yet they now have some 40,000 acres ready to go 
into planting at the next cotton crop. Much of that land is heavily 
mortgaged. If they are not allowed to plant cotton we have very 
few crops down there that will produce a yield; in fact we have no 
other crops that will produce a yield sufficient to bs ail those people out 
in that new project. Most of those farmers in that project, by the 
way, are veterans. 

In 1947, 246,000 acres of cotton were under cultivation in my State. 
That increased to 616,000 acres in 1952, and the farmers, many of 
whom came to our State in the last 5 years, contributing to our 
unparalle led growth in population, will face economic chaos if this 
acreage is cut based on existing law which might be put into effect. 
Their plight will have a telling effect on the whole State of Arizona, 
You cannot suddenly cut off one-quarter of the income of the State’s 
major industry without seriously affecting the economy of the Stat 
asa whole. It is proposed under the amendment to the law that the 
national allotment for cotton for 1954 and subsequent vears shall be 
apportioned to the States on the basis of the acreage planted to 
cotton during the 3 calendar vears immediately preceding the calendat 
year for which the national marketing quota is proclaimed. That 
means that the 1954 allotment would be based on plantings during 
1951, 1952, and 1953. Furthermore, no State acreage allotment for 
1954 would be reduced more than 25 percent below the acreage planted 
to cotton in 1952. 

I might say that with the quick computations I have been able to 
make, I believe Arizona’s cutback under this proposed amendment 
would be about 36 percent instead of 54 percent. We are not asking 
for the whole world. We are just asking for a little relief on it. In 
my opinion 

Senator Hory. Would that cut bring it down to 25 percent? 

Senator Gotpwater. If that went in. 

Senator Hory. That is in the bill? 

Senator GotpwatTer. Yes, sir. But the 3-year basis, which is 
one we have been interested in for some time, would amount to about 
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36 percent. In my opinion the proposed legislation is adapted to 
the present and takes into account the tremendous shift in cotton 
production that has occurred in the last 4 years from the southern 
part of the United States to the southwestern part of the United 
States. It recognizes the recent growth and development which have 
taken place in cotton production and considers the great shifts in 
population in development of industries which have sprung up in 
the West and which are now keyed to the cotton production industry. 
Further than that it helps to cushion the curtailment of cotton on 
production so there will not be the disastrous effects on the economy 
of the West that the present will surely produce. It provides an 
acreage allotment in a fair and equitable manner. It does not dis- 
criminate against any section of the country but will produce a uni- 
form acreage reduction throughout the entire cotton-producing area. 
It is the only method whereby the cotton surplus problem can be 
solved without putting the burden upon any one section of the country. 

The economy of the entire Nation is a close-knit affair. You can- 
not injure one section without its having an adverse effect on the 
entire picture. Widespread unemployment and farm failures in 
Arizona and the Southwest would have an adverse effect on the 
economy of the very States which might from the present law benefit. 

It is my opinion that if we must accomplish an acreage reduction 
in 1954, adoption of Senate bill 2106 would afford an equitable and 
satisfactory solution to the problem with the least harmful effects 
upon the economy of the Nation as a whole. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you, Senator Goldwater. 

Senator Gotpwarer. Thank you very much for the opportunity 
to appear here. 

The CuarrmMan. The next witness is Mr. John Davis, Director of 
Commodity Marketing and Adjustment, United States Department 
of Agriculture. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN H. DAVIS, DIRECTOR OF COMMODITY 
MARKETING AND ADJUSTMENT, AND PRESIDENT OF THE 
COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION, AND F. MARION RHODES, 
DIRECTOR, COTTON BRANCH, PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AG- 
RICULTURE 


Mr. Davis. I have Mr. Rhodes with me also, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrMan. Mr. Marion Rhodes, Director of the Cotton 
Branch, Production and Marketing Administration, United States 
Department of Agriculture, will accompany Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, my name is John H. Davis, Director of 
Commodity Marketing and Adjustment, and President of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, United States De »partment of Agriculture. 

This is a subject that we have had up for discussion in a number of 
conferences, and we have had a number of committees to meet with us. 
One of them met just yesterday, the National Advisory Committee of 
16 that the President appointed to advise the Secretary of Agriculture. 

We had a tentative draft of a statement before them yesterday and 
as a result of the discussion there, some changes were made so late 
last evening that there was not an opportunity to mimeograph the 
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statement. ‘That is the reason I do not have a mimeographed state- 
ment available. 

We are gald to be here today to talk over with you the Senate bill 
2106, which contains certain legislative provisions for establishing 
cotton acreage allotments. 

When it comes to the apportionment of cotton acreage under 
acreage allotment and marketing quota programs, four fundamental 
factors must be considered as basic. 

First of all, the national allotment should be at the proper level 
because the national allotment affects supplies and prices and ulti- 
mately affects the size of the farmer’s individual acreage allotment. 

Second, a provision must be made for equitable apportionment of 
the national allotment among States which means recognizing the 
legitimate interest of areas into which cotton production has shifted 
as well as the older sections from which cotton growing has moved. 

Third, the State acreage must be divided up fairly among the 
counties. Fourth, and finally, a sound basis for apportioning county 
cotton acreage to individual farms must be devised because no pro- 
gram can operate successfully if there are inequities and dissatisfaction 
at the farm level. 

Let us review briefly the specific provisions of 5S. 2106. 

We want to call your attention, first, to the fact that 5. 2106 would 
alter current legislation by changing the base period for apportionment 
of the national allotment from the 5- year period, not including the 
crop year in which the allotments and quotas would be determined, 
to the 3-year base period, including the year in which the allotments 
and quotas would be established. That change would introduce 
several problems. 

It is necessary to meet a number of deadlines in putting a marketing 
quota program into effect. The act requires the national quota and 
allotment to be proclaimed not later than October 15, and the Depart- 
ment usually waits as late as possible in making this proclamation in 
order that the latest data with respect to domestic consumption, 
exports, and the size of the current crop may be considered. 

The referendum is required to be conducted not later than December 
15, and the act provides that insofar as practicable cotton producers 
shall be notified of farm acreage allotments prior to the referendum. 
Inclusion of data for the current year in establishing State and county 
allotments would cause many new problems and possibly result in 
many farmers not receiving notices of their farm allotments prior to 
the referendum. 

In years when the acreage planted to cotton on each farm is meas- 
ured as appears likely for this year, the county and State totals of 
such acreages may be available in sufficient time to permit the estab- 
lishment of State, county, and farm allotments in advance of the ref- 
erendum. 

It is to be noted, however, that the national allotment could not 
be apportioned to States or the State allotments to counties until 
measurements in all counties in all States were completed, and that 
adverse weather in a major cotton producing county could delay the 
completion of measurements so that the apportionment work for the 
entire Cotton Belt could be brought to a standstill. 

In years when marketing quotas are not in effect and the Congress 
has not provided funds for farm-to-farm measurement of cotton 
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acreages, acreage data for the current year would be obtained from 
farmers’ reports and BAE crop estimates. 

Experience with cotton marketing quotas in 1950 showed that 
farmers’ reports of their cotton acreages were an unsatisfactory 
source of data for establishing allotments particularly when the 
reported figures were adjusted to agree in the aggregate with the 
State and county BAE figures. 

If the law is changed to provide for including data for the current 
year in the State and county basis, and if measurements are not made 
of the current crop acreages, it woule be practically impossible to 
establish farm allotments properly before the referendum. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Davis, have you included in your statement 
anywhere statistics relating to the present situation, the amount of 
anticipated carryover? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. As of August 15? Can you give us that and the 
amount that is allowable under the law? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Rhodes can give you that. 

Mr. Ruopes. Anticipated carryover would be somewhere between 
five and five and a half million. I think five and a quarter would be 
a good round figure. 

The CuarrMan. That is as of August 15? 

Senator EastLtanp. Could I ask a question? 

The CHatrmMan. Yes. I think we ought to have this material 
before we go too far with the testimony. 

Senator EastLanp. I want to ask him a question in line with the 
statement he just made. 

What does the cotton trade consider a normal carryover? 

Mr. Ruopsgs. Senator, I do not think I could answer that question 
because I think that the mill interests would say one amount was 
normal and the producing group another. 

Senator EastLanp. Is it not true that historically 5 million bales 
has been considered a normal carryover by all groups? 

Mr. Ruopes. I would not say all groups. Certainly some groups 
agree to that. 

Senator EastLtanp. I will make that statement. I don’t think 
anybody can contradict it. 

The CHAIRMAN. You say we will have about a five and a quarter 
million bale carryover. What is the permissible carryover before 
quotas are required to be put into effect? 

Mr. Ruopss. Normal supply is defined as 130 percent of the esti- 
mated domestic consumption plus exports. 

The CHarrMan. What is that in bales? 

Mr. Ruopss. If you assume 9,500,000 is the domestic consumption 
and the current year is going to run something around that—and 
assume exports of three and a half, that will give you a total of 13 
million bales disappearance. 

Add 30 percent to that 

The Cuarrman. That is 16,900,000. 

Mr. Ruopss. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. Then take five and a quarter out of that, it would 
leave 11,650,000 bales, the crop for the coming year, which would put 
cotton production in line with requirements. 

That is as I get it, figuring hastily. 
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Senator EastLanp. That is right. 

Senator ELLeENpDER. Your figures are based upon a 12-million-bale 
production for the coming year? 

Mr. Ruopsgs. For 1953? 

Senator ELLENDER. No—1954. 

Mr. Ruopes. In the first place, if you assume the 1953 crop will be 
about the size of the past 1951 and a crop then it would appear 
now that 12 million would certainly be as much as you could justify 
under a marketing quota program. 

Senator Eastnanp. Can you assume that? 

Mr. Ruopes. I do not know whether you can or not. I say if vou 
do assume that. We have had no reports at all of course on either 
acreage or production. We cannot make an estimate prior to 
August 8. 

So we have no information whatever, no official reports on either 
acreage or cotton production in 1953. 

The CHarrmMan. Then in order to get away from quotas for the 
coming year, you would either have to sell more than vag 9% millior 
bales used domestically, or the 3% million exported, or have a crop 
of less than 12 million bales this vear 

Mr. Ruopss. That is about the situation, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. Has the Department given consideration to the 
possibility of any of those things occurring? 

Mr. Davis might answer that. 

Senator Etutenper. If he could answer that, he would not 
to testify. 

Mr. Davis. We have given consideration. We have no conclusions. 

The CHarrman. We have those figures in the record. I think it is 
well to have them there. Now, will you go on with your testimony? 

Mr. Davis. I was discussing the problems that are raised with 
respect to the basic data. 

The July BAE report of preliminary acreage estimated to be in 
cultivation July 1 in each State would be available, but the BAE 
county acreage data would not be available until May and June of 
the following year. 

It would be necessary, therefore, to use acreages reported by farmers 
in establishing farm and county allotments. Thus, BAE preliminary 
State-acreage data for the current year would be used in establishing 
State allotments and cotton acreage data reported by farmers would 
be used in establishing county and farm allotments 

Such a procedure would, we believe, cause more dissatisfaction 
than was encountered with respect to the 1950 crop when, with the 
current year excluded from the base, the Department at least had 
available firm State and county figures provided he BAE. 

In view of the foregoing we believe it would be unwise to change 
the law so as to require data for the current year to be included 
the base period for establishing State and county allotments 

We realize that problems have been created by changes in the cot- 
ton acreage pattern and feel that Congress may want to consider pro- 
viding adjustments for these recent pronounced trends in acreage in 
apportioning the national allotment to States. 

With respect to the proposed 3-year — we point out several 
problems pertaining to a |justing for tret In apportioning the na- 
tional acreage allotment to the States. 


e here 
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For one thing, there are many variations in cotton acreage within a 
State or between areas during a 3-year period that are not attribut- 
able to long-term trends. 

Variations may result from changes in price relationships with 
other crops competing for the land, cost of production as compared 
with alternative farm enterprises, or previous acreage allotment and 
production adjustment programs. The introduction and acceptance 
of improvements in one area ahead of another may promote such 
variations. 

Then, there may be temporarily high prices for other commodities 
which promote abnormal shifts to such crops. Consequently, a 3- 
year average may show variations that, in part, reflect only temporary 
and even abnormal rather than long-time trends. 

We also want to call your attention to the provision of S. 2106 that 
provides for the combination of counties into a district for allotment 
purposes. 

That provision, in our opinion, could create many administrative 
problems. Under almost any combination, producers in some 
counties would stand to lose allotments and producers in others to 
gain. This defect alone makes it questionable that county committees 
in affected counties would concur in the formation of proposed 
district. 

It also should be pointed out that farmers in a county are well 
accustomed to administration at the county rather than a district 
level. That is an important consideration when it comes to adjust- 
ment of county and farm bases and use of acreage reserves. 

The Department recognizes that unless there are changes in the 
present law we may be confronted with drastic reductions in cotton 
acreage in 1954. 

Such extreme adjustments would impose hardships on many 
cotton producers who are not in position to make immediate transitions 
to other cash farm enterprises. We believe the present minimum 
national marketing quota provisions require too drastic changes 
from year to year. It is our thought that needed changes should 
alleviate in part the reduction in cotton acreage that may be required 
in any | year. 

However, we question the provision in the bill establishing minimum 
State acreage allotments for 1954 at not less than 75 percent of the 
planted cotton acreage in the State in 1952. 

It would seem that such provision gives too much emphasis to 1 year 
in establishing State allotments. This provision would tend to freeze 
cotton acreage for 1954 and subsequent years into the State acreage 
pattern of 1952. We believe that any change in such legislation might 
better be based on a minimum national marketing bale quota con- 
verted to a national acreage allotment which would be apportioned to 
States on a standard base period. 

While we question the soundness of certain provisions in 5. 2106 we 
feel, at the same time, that new allotment and quota legislation is 
desirable if we avoid hardship and inequities in the event allotments 
and quotas are invoked. The specific areas in which we feel legis- 
lation is needed are as follows: 
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MINIMUM NATIONAL MARKETING QUOTA 


The minimum national marketing quota under present law is 10 
million bales, or 1 million bales less than the estimated domestic con- 
sumption plus exports of cotton for the marketing year ending in the 
calendar year in which marketing quotas are proclaimed, whichever 
is smaller. 

Under this formula, if domestic consumption and exports for the 
1952-53 marketing year amount to 13 million bales, the minimum 
national marketing quota would be 10 million bales for the 1954 crop, 
which would mean a national cotton acreage allotment of 17.5 million 
acres. 

Such extreme adjustments as would be required would impose hard- 
ships on many cotton producers who are not in position to shift into 
production of some other commodity. We feel, therefore, that the 
Congress should carefully analyze this provision with a view to adopt- 
ing a formula that will implement adjustments that do not disrupt 
area or individual enterprises unduly. 


APPORTIONMENT OF NATIONAL ACREAGE ALLOTMENT TO STATES 


Substantial shifts in areas of cotton acreage and production have 
been taking place. Such shifts have been both interstate and intra- 
state. The causes for the shifts are attributable to many factors such 
as farmer response to better and more economic land use, acceptance 
of better conservation measures, technological and cultural improve- 
ments in fertilization, mechanization, plant genetics as well as national 
industrial development and its effects on area farm labor supply. 

As a general policy, we feel that a moving 5-year average base fot 
apportionment of the national acreage allotment to States is a sound 
basis during normal times when base years are not unduly affected 
by war or other unusual economic, military, or Government programs. 

Certainly the past 5 years have not been normal. Therefore, we 
feel that there have been shifts in cotton acreage recently which are 
not reflected properly by a 5-year base. At the same time we feel 
that a 3-year base may reflect too much the effect of temporary factors 
which do not represent trends. We feel this subject needs further 
consideration than that reflected in the bill. 


APPORTIONMENT OF STATE ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS TO COUNTIES 


We feel that the State acreage allotment—less an acreage reserve 
for State committees’ use for specified purposes—should be appor- 
tioned among counties on the basis of the acreage planted to cotton 
during the same period of years as that used in apportionment of the 
national acreage allotment to States. 

This generally has been the accepted rule under present legislation 
and will, we believe, result in fair and reasonable apportionment of 
the State acreage allotment to counties. 
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APPORTIONMENT OF COUNTY AOREAGE ALLOTMENTS TO FARMS 


If one assumes that the national acreage allotment is apportioned 
equitably to the States and counties (we do not feel present legislation 
is adequate in this respect) we are still confronted with the problem 
of establishing farm cotton acreage allotments that will be generally 
acceptable to cotton farmers. The current provisions of law do not 
in our opinion make it possible to establish farm allotments which 
are fair, reasonable, or acceptable even if one assumes that the county 
allotment is adequate to accomplish such fact. 

The act now provides that the county acreage allotment, less the 
reserves set aside by the county committee, shall be apportioned to 
eligible farms by applying a county or administrative area uniform 
percentage to the cropland, excluding acreage devoted to specified 
crops and other uses. We believe that a satisfactory and equitable 
approach to the apportionment of the county acreage allotment to 
farms would be to use 3-year average plantings of cotton oa a farm, 
including the current year as the primary factor, with other adminis- 
trative aids authorized by legislation available for use in the case of 
unusual situations. 

Such administrative aids should be (a) authority to adjust a farm 
base for abnormal conditions adversely affecting plantings; (6) author- 
ity for the county committee to set aside an acreage not to exceed 10 
percent of the county allotment for use in adjusting farm acreage 
allotments for specified factors, such as land, labor, equipment, past 
acreage of cotton on the farm, and crop rotation practices; (c) authority 
to limit a farm allotment to a specified percentage of cropland. 

As we see it the present legal provision for use of a uniform per- 
centage factor has several defects. These may be illustrated by the 
following facts: (a) Two or more farms within the same county 
may get the same size farm acreage allotment even though they have 
widely different acreage histories. (b) Two or more farms in the same 
county may get widely different farm acreage allotments even though 
they have comparable acreage histories. (c) Farms in different 
counties which have the same cotton acreage history and the same 
cropland will usually get different sized allotments. (d) A farm on 
which cotton has been planted in only 1 year out of 3 of the base 
period may get the same size allotment as a similar farm which has 
produced a comparable or larger acreage of cotton in each of the 3 
years. (e) Present provisions of law for county reserves in many 
counties where there is diversified land conditions or diversified 
farming do not provide enough acreage reserve to give fair treatment 
to the more stable cotton farmers in the county. 

In brief, under the uniform cropland approach cotton farmers 
are required to make all degrees of reduction in planting from their 
history of plantings ranging from no adjustments to 80 to 90 percent 
reductions for some farms. 


USE OF 1950 PLANTED ACREAGE IN ESTABLISHING FUTURE 
ALLOTMENTS 


The act now provides that the acreage of cotton planted in 1950 
by reason of adjustments in farm allotments under the emergency 
legislation enacted in March 1950, shall not be taken into account in 
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establishing future State, county and farm acreage allotments, except 
that additional acreage apportioned from released allotments was to 
be used in the State and county acreage base. 

We believe that this provision of the act should be repealed. 

Inasmuch as 1950 is no longer in the base period for farms, pro- 
visions of present law discussed above are no longer applicable in 
establishing individual farm allotments. They still have a direct 
bearing on county and State acreage allotments, however, as 1950 is in 
the base period. To administer these provisions will require the exam- 
ination of each farm record to determine whether an adjustment was 
made under such provisions, and if so, to determine the increase in the 
acreage planted to cotton resulting from such adjustments 

This will be a complex, time-consuming and costly oper: ution. Th 
net effect on future county and farm allotments wil ll be negligible with 
the possible exceptions of a few cases. In addition, these provisions 
are contrary to the principle of allocating cotton acreage on the basis 
of history established through plantings. There are several other 
minor items in the law which need further clarification. The Depart- 
ment will be glad to work with the committee staff on these points 
wheneve r the major policy determinations have been made. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Davis. The situation portrayed 
to us this morning strikes me as being a perfect example of how futile 
it is to talk about permanent farm legislation and permanent farm 
programs. Only 4 or 5 vears ago we thought that we had the law 
written to take care of all these factors in the produc tion of cotton, 
including the transition from East to West in the producing areas 

Yet we failed, as we say up home, by several rows of apple trees, 
to visualize or foresee what would happen in just a space of 3 or 4 
years. 

Are there any questions of Mr. Davis? 

Senator ELLENDER. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMAN. Senator Ellender. 

Senator ELLtenper. I conclude from your statement that you are 
against the bill. 

Mr. Davis. I think our position is this: We think that the subject 
needs more study and clarification, as reflected in the bill We think 
at the same time there are some things in the present legislation that 
do deserve some study and some changes. That is what we tried 
point out here. 

Senator ELLenper. All of this cannot be done overnight 

Mr. Davis. No. It isa very complicated subject. 

Senator ELLENDER. I agree with you 

Senator Horny. Mr. Davis, it is perfectly clear from your statement 
that vou do not take it to he sal to include 1953 as a part of the 
period? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Senator Horny. Mechanically, you couldn’t work it out? 

Mr. Davis. The records are not available, and the time 

Senator Hoty. There would be no point in putting 1953 in as one 
of the testimony years. 

Mr. Davis. When the records do become tentatively available, 
they are adjusted for a period of a few months, and you get those 
inequities into it. 
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The CHarrMan. Senator Ellender? 

Senator Horny. I beg your pardon, Senator. I thought you had 
finished. 

Senator Ettenprr. Could you have someone in your Department 
work out a table for us showing the effect that this bill would have on 
present plantings in the various States, in contrast to the 1950 law, 
and the law previous to that? 

Mr. Davis. I am sure we could. 

The CHarrMan. We would like to have that worked out for the 
records. 

Senator ELLENpDER. I would like to have it on the basis of the 
minimum plantings under the law, if it is 10 million, and then on the 
basis of the 11 and 12 million bales, on up to say 13 million bales. In 
other words, giving to us the law prior to 1950, the change in 1950 and 
what this would do. 

Mr. Davis. Do you see any problems there? 

Mr. Ruopes. | know we can get it on this bill and the 1950 bill, 
because I have certain of these factors worked out now. I don’t 
have all that you asked for. 

Senator ELLENDER. I had a hurried estimate of it. In many of 
the States of the South, if this bill is passed and then the losses are 
sustained by virtue of the 1950 law, the acreage losses in my State 
would be about 31 percent. 

This law, as I understand it, would take away from Louisiana, let 
us say, an acreage of 18.21 percent. I do not suppose it would make 
the cotton farmers of my State very happy, particularly when cotton 
has been the backbone of Southern economy for so long and these 
States have just entered the picture in more recent years. They have 
taken advantage of a good thing when prices were high, and we stayed 
with it when prices were low ‘and under all conditions. Those are 
things that I imagine the Department is going to take into considera- 
tion in giving us their final views on any legislation dealing with the 
subject. 

Mr. Davis. We will get this data together for you. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Indicated State cotton acreage allotments under provisions of S. 2106, law in effect in 


1950 and prior to 1950 


BASED UPON ASSUMED NATIONAL MARKETING QUOTA OF 10 MILLION BALES 





[Thousands of acres] 





Indicated allotment under law Indicated 
in effect in 1950 
Indicated 
Yeate allotment 
State under Basic Additional B 
S. 2106 appor- rcreage _ asic 
ae “pee an Total sppor tio 
tion- allotted ae 
ment in 1950 2 = 
a (2 } 
Alabama 1, 167.0 9 49.0 1,619.9 1, 118 
Arizona 462.0 ; 15.3 247. € 282 
Arkansas 1, 433. 0 44.5 1, 965. 9 1, 508 
California 1, 055.0 6 33 645. 9 691 
Florida 41.0 i 1.0 42. ¢ 33 
Georgia 1,079.0 1 11.6 1, 399. 5 991 
Illinois 2.0 1 9 0 4 
Kansas 2 1 1 ‘ 
Kentucky 7.2 13.0 4 13.9 4 
Louisiana 674.0 873.3 2.4 87 631 
Mississippi 1, 799.0 2, 295 11.0 2, 306 1, 737 
Missouri 371.0 462.8 25. ¢ 488. 4 82 
Nevada 1.4 l l 
New Mexico 216.0 169. 9 8.7 178. € 167 
-North Carolina 565. 0 723.2 25. € 748.8 
Oklahoma 962.0 1, 243.3 13.9 1, 257. 2 
South Carolina 832.0 1, 025. 7 55.4 1,081. 1 73 
Tennessee 631.0 703. 7 2.3 746.0 569 
Texas 8, 789.0 7, 637.0 263. 2 7, 900. 2 7,117 
Virginia 19 8.3 2 0.9 17 
Other States__ 12 
United States 20, 106.6 (521, 000.0 553.9 | 21, 553.9 17, 470 
BASED UPON ASSUMED NATIONAL MARKETING QUOTA OF 
Alabama 1, 167.0 1, 570.9 49.0 1, 619.9 1, 230, 
Arizona 462. 0 232. 3 15.3 247.6 311 
Arkansas 1, 433. 0 1, 921.4 44.5 1, 965. 9 659 
California iin 1, 055. 0 642. 6 3.3 645. 9 761 
Florida 41.0 41.6 1.0 42.6 36 
Georgia nh 1, 079.0 1, 411.1 —11.6 1, 399. 5 1, 090, 
Illinois. _- 2.1 4.1 9 5.0 (4 
Kansas 2 —.1 1 (4 
Kentucky ‘ 7.9 13.0 ’ 13.9 4 
Louisiana 674.0 873. ; 2.4 875.7 694 
Mississippi 1,799.0 | 2,205.5 11.0 2, 306. £ 1, 910 
Missouri 373. 6 462.8 25. 6 488. 4 421 
Nevada 1.4 1 0 1 (4 
New Mexico 216. 0 169.9 8.7 178. 6 184 
North Carolina 565. 0 723. 2 25. 6 748.8 575 
Oklahoma... 971.5 | 1,243.3 13.9 | 1,257.2 1, 002 
South Carolina 832. 0 1, 025.7 55. 4 1, 081.1 851 
Tennessee 631. 0 703. 7 42.3 746. 0 626 
Texas 8, 789.0 7, 637. 0 263. 2 7, 900. 2 7, 829 
Virginia 19.5 28. 3 2.6 30.9 19 
Other States 13 
United States 20, 119.0 |§21, 000.0 553.9 | 21, 553.9 19, 217 
See footnotes at end of table, p. 20. 





i r 
Additio 
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8 140. 2 
g 11 
3 782 
2 97 
0 
f 248. 4 
4 
2 t 5 
) } ) 
9 %. 1 
4 
$5 
7 1, 289 
8 578, 2 
8 231.2 
7 2, 81 } 
8 R 2 
s 10, 279. 8 
11 MILLION 
7 1, 028. 3 
l 12.4 
2 631.8 
0 30. 4 
6 47.4 
8 1, 149. 2 
‘ 
‘ 
(4 
3 563. 7 
7 63.3 
2 16.8 
‘ 
0 7.4 
0 404. 0 
y 1, 198. 1 
2 500. 8 
8 174.2 
5 2, 103 
36: 
4 12.6 
q 8, 680. 4 
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Indicated State cotton acreage allotments under provisions of S. 2106, law in effect in 
1950 and prior to 1950—Continued 


BASED UPON ASSUMED NATIONAL MARKETING QUOTA OF 12 MILLION BALES 


{Thousands of acres] 


Indicated allotment under law Indicated total allotment under 
in effect in 1950 act prior to 1950 
Indicated ce —_— = 
illotment 
State 
ae Basic Additional Basic Additional 
5. 2106 appor- acreage Total apportion sllot Total 
ticn allotted " rinent oeeitn _ 
ment in 19502 ' — 
(2 (3 (4 f 7 
Alabama 1, 176.4 1, 570.9 49. 0 1,619.9 1, 342. 5 916. 5 2, 259. 0 
Arizona 462. 0 232. 3 15.3 247.6 339. 4 * 353. 0 
Arkansas 1, 548.8 1, 921. 4 44.5 1, 965. 9 1,810.0 481.0 2, 291. 0 
California 1, 063. 7 642.6 3.3 645. 9 830. 1 33. 2 863. 3 
Florida 44.4 41.6 1.0 42.6 40. 0 44.0 84.0 
Georgia 1, 104.8 1, 411.1 -11.6 1, 399. 5 1, 189.9 1,050.1} 2,240.0 
Illinois 2.3 4.1 y 5.0 ‘ ‘ (4 
Kansas 2 —.1 on (4 ‘ (4) 
Kentucky 8.6 13.0 9 13.9 (4 $ ‘ 
Louisiana 705. 5 873.3 2.4 875.7 757.4 500. 6 1, 258. 0 
Mississippi 1, 864. 6 2, 295. 5 11.0 2, 306. 5 2, O84. 4 589. 6 2, 674.0 
Missouri 407.6 462.8 25. 6 488. 4 459. 5 18.4 477.9 
Nevada 1.4 1 1 ‘ ‘ ‘ 
New Mexico 228. 3 169.9 8.7 178.6 200. 7 8.0 208. 7 
North Carolina 569. 3 723. 2 25. 6 748.8 627. 2 351.8 979. 0 
Oklahoma 1, 059. 9 1, 243. 3 13.9 1, 257.2 1, 094. 1 1, 106.9 2, 201. 0 
South Carolina 845. 7 1, 025. 7 55. 4 1, 081.1 928. 6 423.4 1, 352. 0 
Tennessee 638. 7 703. 7 42.3 746. 0 683.8 117.2 801.0 
Texas 9, 226. 0 7, 637. 0 263. 2 7, 900. 2 8, 541.4 1, 391.6 9, 933. 0 
Virginia 19. 5 28.3 2.6 30.9 21.4 34.6 56. 0 
Other States 14.6 11.4 26. 0 
United States 20, 977. 5 |§21, 000.0 553.9 | 21, 553.9 20, 965. 0 7, 091.9 28, 056. 9 


BASED UPON ASSUMED NATIONAL MARKETING QUOTA OF 13 MILLION BALES 








Alabama 1, 274.5 1, 699. 0 49. 0 1, 748.0 1, 454. 4 804. 6 

Agisona 488. 5 251. 2 15.3 266. 5 367.6 14.7 

Arkansas 1, 677.8 2, 078. 0 44.5 2, 122. 5 1, 960. 8 330. 2 

California 1,152.4 695. 0 3.3 698. 3 899. 3 36. 0 

Florida 48. 2 45.0 1.0 46.0 43.3 40.7 

Georgia 1,196.8 | 1, 526.1 —11.6 1, 514.5 1, 289. 1 950. 9 

Illinois 2. 5 4.4 9 5.3 (4) (4 

Kansas ; 2 —.1 l (4 (4 (4 

Kentucky 9.3 14.1 9 15.0 (4 (4 

Louisiana 764. 3 944. 5 2.4 946. 9 $20. 6 437. 4 

Mississippi 2, 020. 0 2, 482. 6 11.0 2, 493. 6 2, 258. 1 415.9 

Missouri 441.5 500. 5 25. 6 526. 1 497.8 19.9 

Nevada 1.4 1 0 1 (s (4 

New Mexico 247.3 183.8 8.7 § 217.4 8.7 

North Carolina 616.8 782. 2 25. 6 8 679. 5 299. 5 979. 0 

Oklahoma 1,148. 2 1, 344. 7 13.9 ] 6 1, 185. 3 1,014,7 2, 201. 0 

South Carolina 916. 2 1,109.3 55. 4 1, 164.7 1, 005. 9 346. 1 1, 352. 0 

‘Tennessec 691.9 761. 1 42.3 803. 4 740. 8 60. 2 801. 0 

Texas 9, 994.8 8, 259. 7 263. 2 8, 522.9 9, 253. 1 679.9 9, 933. 0 

Virginia 19.8 30. 6 2.6 33. 2 23. 2 32.8 56. 0 

Other States 15.9 10.1 26. 0 
United States 22, 712.2 | 22, 712.1 553.9 | 23, 266.0 22, 712. 1 5, 503. 3 28, 215. 4 


! Acreage for 1953 assumed to be the same as in 1952 
2 Total additional allotments to farms in 1950 under emergency provisions of Public Law 471, 81st Cong., 
providing for increasing applicable farm allotments to 65 percent of the farm’s average 1946, 1947, and 1948 
cotton acreage history or 45 percent of the highest such acreage, whichever was larger, and release and 
reapportionment of unused allotment provisions. These provisions applied only to 1950. If they were 
reenacted for 1954 the above figures for 1950 are not necessarily estimates of additional allotments since 
Public Law 471 was enacted too late for farmers to take full advantage of it and producers were required 
to apply for the adjustment 
Includes estimated additional acreage allotted that would be allotted under provisions of act prior to 
1950 for minimum county and farm allotments and additional State acreage reserves not included in the 
State allotment. Estimates based on experience in 1938 through 1943, 
‘ Included in ‘‘Other States 
Minimum national acreage allotment for 1950 provided by law. 
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Cotton: Estimated number of farms producing cotton from 1952 OD thin the 
specified bale ranges in Arizona, California, New Mexico, and Nevada 


| 


Production range (bales 
State 
0 to 10 11 to 100 | 101 to 1,006 

Arizona ‘“ 450 3. 025 1. 500 5 5. 02 
California 2, 292 4, 444 3, 460 214 15,4 
New Mexico 1, 208 3, 102 1, 078 22 5, 41 
Nevada. . l 4 7 12 

Source: Summary prepared in Cotton Branch, PMA, from estimates furnished by State PMA office 


July 6, 1953, 


Man-hours and cost of labor used per acre in producing cotton on representative 
farms in Kern County, Calif., 1949 } 


FARM NO. 1—160 ACRES OF CROPS, COTTON YIELD 2.1 BALES PER ACRI 


Labor inputs labor used Lab , 
per acre : s ° 
Tractor driver - _- 7.9 $1. 06 $7. 90 
Irrigator 10.1 Ri 8. OS 
General 1.3 s( l 
Chopping 5.3 7 8 
Hoeing 1. 8 75 2. 85 
Picking (hand 88. 2 3. 25 
Total 116. ¢ 4 
Total production cost per acre, all items 222. 64 


FARM NO. 2—160 ACRES OF CROPS, COTTON YIELD 2.1 BALES PER ACRE 


Trac tor driver 7.9 pl. UM $7. 90 
Irrigator 10. 1 S 8. OS 
General 1.3 si 1. 04 
Chopping 5. 3 ~ 
Hoeing 3.8 75 2. 85 
Picking (hand 88. 2 25 5. 5 
Total 116. 6 19. 40 
Total production cost per acre, all items 223. 88 


FARM NO. 3—80 ACRES OF CROPS, COTTON YIELD 2.1 BALES PER ACRE 


Tractor driver 8.0 $1. 00 $8. 00 
Irrigator 12.5 RI 10. 00 
General 1.3 0 1. 04 
Chopping 5.3 5 3. 98 
Hoeing 3.8 2. 85 
Picking (hand 88. 2 23.2 5. 55 

Total. .... ‘ 119.1 121. 42 
Total production cost per acre, all items 233. 03 


FARM NO. 4—80 ACRES OF CROPS, COTTON YIELD 2.1 BALES PER ACRI 


Tractor driver 8. 0 $1. Of $. 80 
Irrigator 12. 5 s 10. Of 
General 1.3 Ri 1.04 
Chopping 3 as 
Hoeing 3.8 i 2. 85 
Picking (hand ; 88. 2 3. 2 35 
Total 119. 1 121. 42 
Total production cost per acre, all items 230. 81 
Total labor and other costs of mechanical harvesting, 63 San 
Joaquin Valley farms, 1949 (8.1 bale per acre) 3 1.79 ia ‘ 82 


1 California Agricultural Experiment Station, mimeographed Report No. 137, October 1952 

2 Per hundred pounds. 

3’ Economics of Mechanical Harvesting in the San Joaqu 
ment Station, mimeographed Report No. 111, January 1951 

4 Total mechanical harvesting cost per acre, including labor, overhead, and opera 


in Valley, 1949, California Agricultural Expe 
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Senator ELLenpeER. I have no further questions. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Hoey? 

Senator Hory. I have no further questions. 

The CHarrMAN. Senator Johnston? 

Senator Jounston. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Eastland? 

Senator EastLanp. No questions. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Kuchel? 

Senator Kucue.. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to break any of 
the rules of your committee. 

The CHarrMan. You will not break any rules if you want to ask 
any questions. 

Senator Kucuei. Might I inquire of Mr. Davis just briefly? 

The CuarrMan. Yes. I am sure the committee has no objection. 
I think you have a legal right to anyway. 

Senator Kucuent. Mr. Davis, I did gather from your statement 
that you view the application of the present law and acreage allot- 
ments for next year as productive of inequities so far as the South- 
western States are concerned. Was that part of the statement that 
you made? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, I think there are some inequities. We are not 
proposing a solution to them here, as you notice. 

Senator Kucue.. Yes. In other words, assuming the statements 
are correct, with a potential reduction of 54 percent in Arizona, 51 
percent in California, 42 percent in New Mexico, 40 percent in Florida, 
49 percent in Texas, it would appear that there is some basis for chang- 
ing the law, and letting the ax fall a little lighter would not hurt any 
of your feelings as to an equitable cut. 

Mr. Davis. I think it is certainly true that a change that is drastic 
in any State, of a commodity as basic as this one is, presents a terrific 
shock to that economy. 

Senator Kucue.. For example, a statement is made here and again 
I don’t vouch for its accuracy but I think it would result in a $200 
million crop loss in California which, if it were true, would have a 
tremendous impact on the economy of that State. 

I reviewed this legislation along with the other four coauthors at 
the request of the cotton people in that area. It is true that a study 
might very well find some legislation that in the interest of the Depart- 
ment and its belief would be more equitable. But we do have a time 
factor. If no legislation to alleviate that drastic cut in that portion 
of the country were passed by the end of next month I assume that 
there would be no opportunity for any equitable acreage allotment. 

I wonder whether the 25-percent provision at the ‘end of the bill 
before us would not mean that in the case of Senator Ellender’s 
statement there would not be in addition an 18-percent cut if the 
formula were to apply. Is it not true that the bill in any event would 
not cut the Senator’s State in acreage allotment more than 25 percent? 

Senator ELLENDER. The change in the bill, Senator, as I have indi- 
cated, is 16 percent. I added to that the losses sustained by the State 
by virtue of the 1950 law. 

Senator Kucnet. Then the bill in your judgment would provide 
for a mandatory 25-percent reduction, whereas without the legislation 
your reduction would be only 18 percent? 
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Senator ELLENDER. No. I want to be perfectly frank in saying to 
you that I haven’t had the chance to look into this thoroughly. The 
pending bill, over the 1950 bill, would mean a decrease in acreage of 
18.21 percent for Louisiana. Under the present law, over the 1950 
law, the decrease was 12.71. Those are losses sustained by Louisiana 
over that period. 

Senator Kucuev. In other words, there would be in your judgment 
a potential 6-percent additional decrease under this bill? 

Senator ELLENDER. Present law, that is right. 

Senator Kucuet. As against the bill before us? 

Senator Exiitenpver. That is right. But over the 1950 law the 
decrease would be 18.21 percent, and not the 25 percent that is pro- 
vided for in the bill. 

Senator Kucuet. I do not know, and I accept your suggestion. 

Senator ELLENpeER. I may be wrong in that. That is why I asked 
the department to prepare those figures for us so that we could have 
them accurately. 

In connection with this table I wonder if it would be too much 
trouble to obtain for us, particularly in the States of Arizona, Ne- 
vada, California, and New Mexico, the number of farmers who are 
growing cotton in those States, with classification of them as to those 
that grow from 10,000 bales and above, and so on down the line, 
just to obtain an idea of the number of farmers who are engaged in 
cotton production in those areas. 

Mr. Davis. We can do that. 

Senator ELLENDER. I am told that in Nevada one farm produces 
almost half the cotton that is raised in Nevada, whereas in the South 
it is divided among thousands of farmers who must have acreage in 
cotton in order to make a living. 

Senator JoHnston. Some of them have small acres. If you cut it 
you might as well cut them out. 

Senator ELtenper. You have a lot of fellows, get-rich-quick 
fellows, people who had a little money and thought they would make 
more money, invested heavily in the lands of the West in recent 
vears and have benefited tremendously because of this high price. 

I would like to have from you the percentage of the cotton in those 
States grown by large farmers, large producers. You an get that for 
us, can you not? 

Mr. Ruopes. We have to send out to our State office to get it. | 
have with me the total production and total acreage. When it comes 
to breaking it down into classes, I do not think we can. 

The CuarrMan. If you can break that down into growers producing 
10 bales, 100 to a thousand, and over a thousand, they will qualify as 
large producers. Or even a hundred. 

Senator ELLENDER. What I have in mind is to show by contrast 
with the South, where cotton has been the staple crop through the 
years, that a smaller number of people engaged in farming are actually 
affected in areas of the West than the xy are in the South. Those are 
factors you have to consider in drafting any law. 

Senator Kucnet. Would it not be appropriate in compiling the 
figures to see how many people are connected with cotton production 
in the States which the Senator mentioned? I tried to make the 
point that the $200 million decrease in economy in California would 
be spread over tens of thousands of people. 
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If those figures would indicate the number of people employed or 
connected with the industry in those several States and could be made 
available I think it would also add some light to the overall economic 
problem. 

Senator ELLenpeErR. I imagine that would be rather difficult. I 
would be happy to have it if they can obtain it. Under the condi- 
tions which now prevail in the Far West your problem of picking 
cotton has been almost solved with this mechanical machine that now 
picks cotton. 

Then you have tractors operating. I imagine the number of man- 
hours per bale is very small compared to what it is in the South 
because of this mechanization 

The Chairman. The Chair would say that the committee will get 
all possible information from all angles before taking action on this 
proposed legislation, and it is not as simple as it seems at first glance 
to work this out so as to be equitably fair to everyone. 

We are having hearings today and tomorrow. ‘Then they will not 
be closed because some important witnesses simply are not ready 
yet to testify. We are glad to have this hearing today to permit 
those who have come from a long distance to testify in both the 
House and Senate hearings at the same time and save an extra trip 
back to Washington. 

Senator ELLENDER. As I pointed out yesterday, Mr. Chairman, if 
you will permit me, at our meeting, I did not know of these hearings 
until just 3 or 4 days ago. I presume it was done to accommodate 
these witnesses. Senators Hoey, Johnston, and Senators from other 
States would have quite a few witnesses to present if the enactment 
of this bill is taken seriously for this Congress. 

The CHarrRMAN. Growers who are interested in cotton growing 
from some States have expressed an opportunity to be heard next 
week. The 9th and 10th, I believe, are the suggested dates. It 
appears that the committee will have to seriously consider legislation 
and probably take action on it. I know that cotton growers them- 
selves are trying to reach an amicable agreement, those in the dif- 
ferent States. They have made some progress although they probably 
have not devised any formula satisfactory to all of them so far. 

We are going to get all the information we ¢ an before taking action. 

Governor Pyle, are you ready to testify now? 

We also have with us two Members of C ongress: Congressman 
A. Oakley Hunter and Congressman Hagen of California. 

Senator Kucurx.. Congressman Hagen is here from Hanford, 
Calif. 

The CHarrMAN. We will hear Governor Pyle now. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HOWARD PYLE, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE 
OF ARIZONA 


Governor Pyie. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I certainly appreciate this opportunity to join you for consideration 
of what amounts to a catastrophic situation to those of us who are 
in the West. I have left my State to join you here, not to bring 
pressure of any kind but only to appeal to you in the name of reason, 
which should be the basis on which every decision of Government is 
predicated. 
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We are, in my judgment, 48 States, each presumed to be assuming 
its equitable share of the responsibilities for maintaining the general 
welfare. We follow this course of action in matters of security. 
As far as the individual citizen is concerned we follow it in relation 
to the payment of taxes, and in all ways we appear to be a union of 
48 States. 

We do not ask for preferential consideration in the Southwest. 
We do believe, however, that we have a right to ask that every State 
involved in this question be treated aime alike. Nor are we un- 
mindful of the traditional position of the South in relation to cotton 
production. In all of the things that I have read in support of the 
continuing allotment trend, a great deal has been made of this tradi- 
tional position of the South. 

Senator Goldwater earlier made a point that I would like to elabor- 
ate on just a little bit because I have some figures which are quite 
revealing, it seems. For as long as the mind of the average American 
citizen runneth not to the contrary, the livestock business has been 
concentrated on the big ranches of the West. 

It is interesting to note that the percentage gain in livestock income 
in recent years, perhaps the last 10 years, as a basis for consideration 
has shown the South taking a substantial load in livestock production. 
In the last 10 years the increase among the Western States has been 
312 percent. The total gain in the southern group is 469 percent for 
the same period, and the source of this data is the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

In 1925 we had more cattle in Arizona than we had people. Cattle 
came to the United States of America by way of the State of Arizona 
with the entry into these States of Coronado. He brought 160 head 
of Andalusian cattle into the United States by way of the State of 
Arizona. From that hour until this the States of Arizona, Texas, 
New Mexico, Nevada, and the Western States have been the anchor 
of the livestock business in the United States until just recently. 

From perhaps 30 years ago 1,500,000 or 1,600,000 head of cattle 
on the ranges of our State, we have today less than 756,000 head of 
cattle left on our ranges. Quite naturally we have had to turn to 
other areas of productivity in order to maintain our agricultural 
strength. During these recent years of heavy price supports we have 
created for ourselves a situation in the cotton production field in 
particular for which we are now paying rather dearly 

So it seems to me that those of us in the West meeting the apparent 
need for cotton production by expanding our acreages substantially 
and investing a tremendous amount of money in the development of 
cotton production should not be left to an inequitable solution when 
the hour of saturation finally arrives. 

My situation as the governor of a cotton-producing State is not 
unlike yours, those of you who represent other sections of the United 
States. We had an argument here just a moment ago on what the 
people of a certain State would think about a change in a few percent- 
age points in the actual — tion of cotton in vour local area. What 
do you suspect would be the reaction of the people of that State if 
better than 50 percent of your cotton production were suddenly to be 
subtracted from your economy? 

In the case of Arizona this amounts to millions of dollars—in excess 
of $100 million. It is practically a third of our agricultural production. 
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So, I come to you in the interest of equity and basic reason in the 
matter of approaching this problem of cutbacks. 

Cutbacks are inevitable. We have created, by our own devices, 
the very situation which we are grieving about today. Except for 
the fact that cotton supports have been what they are, I can assure 
you almost for a certainty that we would not have the problem that 
we have today. 

The point was made here a moment ago about the concentration 
of production in the hands of a few. In my own State we used, in 
this last year, in excess of 50,000 cotton pickers, notwithstanding the 
fact that the mechanical cotton- picking device is a new and revolu- 
tionary development. Granted that in some of the States of the West 
we may have a concentration of large acreage, still you cannot take 
$100 million or in excess of that amount—in the case of California 
some two-hundred-million-odd dollars—out of a State’s agricultural 
economy without creating a serious ean ——— of who is 
growing it and how many people are growing it, because vour econ- 
omy is geared to that type of turnover in your agricultural situation 
and there is not any question of a doubt but what it is gomg to 
hurt and it is going to hurt very deeply. 

I recognize that the States I represent may be here as beggars in 
some senses of the word. In view of the alinements reported to be 
involved in the future of this question it is almost inevitable that 
we are probably outnumbered. No matter. It seems to us that 
justice should not be without a voice, and that is what has brought 
me here. In fact, it seems almost incredible that a governor of a 
State, or a Senator or Congressman should have to appear to argue 
such a question as this before men and other persons who are well 
aware of what agriculture as a basic backbone device of any economy 
amounts to. 

I have spent a good deal of my life in the State of Nebraska, in the 
Middle West, where agriculture is the heart and soul of the whole 
future of the economy, and as Arizona has developed from a single- or 
double- or triple-threat economy, which is to say timber, livestock, 
and mining, we have learned to know what it means to depend on 
agriculture, for more than half of our present economy is geared to 
this particular type of thing. 

I appreciate the courtesy of this committee in allowing me to appear 
here. It is my sincere conviction that if you will look at all the facts, 
remember that these are 48 States with which we are dealing, and that 
in hours of emergency, as well as in hours of less critical time, we 
depend on these economies to blend well together and work well to- 
gether, you will find a way to make this allotment provision more 
equitable for the people of the West. 

I assure you that we are more than ready to shoulder our full share 
of the responsibility that goes with maintaining the general welfare 
of this country, and I contend that we are entitled, no matter how 
youthful we may be in these various areas of influence, to an equitable 
consideration in relation to such matters as the cutbacks on which 
you are deliberating. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Governor Pyle. 

Are there any questions? Senator Ellender? 
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Senator ELtenprer. Governor, I have before me a table showing 
the acreage in cultivation of cotton of various States. Your State, 
Arizona, had in 1947, 226,000 acreas; in 1952, 669,000. That is an 
increase of almost 3 to 1. 

Compare that with Mississippi, one of the great cotton producers in 
the South. In 1947 it had 2,179,000; in 1952, 2,392,000. In other 
words, it is about the same. Cotton production there as well as in 
other States of the South is stable with us. It is a product upon which 
our whole economy has been based. 

Arizona is coming into the picture and almost overnight has almost 
caught up with Louisiana with 669,000 as against 900,000. Louisiana 
has been producing cotton ever since it has been produced in this 
country. When you trample on the toes—when you talk about in- 
equities, in helping yourselves you would of course hurt us consider- 
ably. You you can see that; can you not? 

Governor Pytxe. On the other hand you have a growing country. 
On the other hand in the case of most of these States to which you 
refer—for example, Texas—it has shown a population gain of 28 per- 
cent; California, 65; Arizona, 72; New Mexico, 36; Oklahoma, minus 2. 
Seven of the southern cotton States show permanent change as fol- 
lows: Arkansas, minus 4; Louisiana, minus 19— 

Senator ELLeENpER. Not minus. 

Governor Pytx. That is what it says. I beg your pardon; that is 
a 19 percent increase. Mississippi, minus 1, Georgia, 18; South Caro- 
lina, 12; North Carolina, 17; as against an increase in Arizona of 72 
percent. 

Our mines are rapidly working themselves out. We have been the 
principal copper-producing State of the United States for a great many 
years. We have begun to dissipate the natural resources we have in 
these key categories which have supported our economy for a good 
many years. 

I have already illustrated here how our livestock business has gone 
to pieces because the Southern States are able to produce beef cattle 
much less expensively than we can produce them. I think the South- 
western States are entitled to some sort of transfer of opportunity. 

If we can produce cotton for less than the Southern States can 
produce it, it would appear to me that a fair exchange in this relation- 
ship is not completely out of line. 

I grant the position of the Senator that there has been a considerable 
shift to the West from the standpoint of cotton production. But 
there is always a reason for that. 

Senator Easttanp. Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrMan. Senator Eastland. 

Senator EastLaAnp. What has built up this surplus and why is it 
necessary now that we are considering quotas for next year? 

Governor Pyte. We have overproduction. There is no question 
about it. I have made a point of it. 

Senator EastLanp. Is it not expansion of acreage in the Western 
States, the States that you speak for? 

Governor Pyue. Let us look at the livestock business for a minute. 

Senator EasttANp. Wait a minute. I want an answer to my 
question. Your State has jumped from 200,000, slightly more than 
200,000 acres to 600,000. That is an example of what happened in 
the irrigated areas of Texas. Of course, 75 percent of Texas does not 
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have a viewpoint in this bill. That is the reason we have a surplus, 
because of that terrific expansion of areas; is it not? 

Governor Pyrite. I do not deny the fact we have surpluses. 

Senator EasrLanp. What is causing it? Is it not the expansion of 
acreage in your State and in California, and New Mexico? 

The CHarrMan. Do profits have anything to do with it, Governor? 

Governor Pru. I think profits have a good deal to do with it, and 
farm-support prices. 

Senator EastLanp. We are dealing with bales of cotton that make a 
surplus. It is the increased production from your area that has made 
it, is it not? 

Governor Pye. I suppose there would be only one way to answer 
that and that would be to say “‘Yes”’ 

Senator EasrLanp. Yes, sir; it is. Your businessmen have come 
to Washington and have gotten preferential treatment. You got 
gins, compressors, and equipment amortized in a very much shorter 
period of time than is allowed to other areas of the country, because 
they have represented to the Bureau here that it was necessary for 
them to take a drastic acreage reduction when quotas were reimposed. 
Is that not true? 

Governor Pyue. I could not answer that directly. 

The CuarrmMan. Senator Ellender? 

Senator ELLENDER. I desire to further point out, taking the case of 
North Carolina: In 1947 the acreage cultivation was 677,000, and in 
1952, 712,000. Just a slight difference. Now let us look at Cali- 
fornia. In 1947 the acreage in cultivation in California was 536,000; 
in 1952, 1,407,000. In other words, I do not blame the farmers for 
getting into the production of a commodity that will bring in quite a 
lot of money, but they got into the picture when the picking was good, 
when there was a lot of money to be made. We have been at it for 
centuries. 

Senator Eastland was trying to point out to you that we have 
equipment for ginning that would be probably left unattended, and 
deterioration would take place at tremendous loss to the people. 
The point I am trying to make is that the economy of those States 
is wrapped in cotton production and there is no doubt but that by 
making it possible for Arizona and other States, as much as I w ould 
like to sea it done, it would do violence to our own economy. 

Governor Pyte. You do not think it would to our economy to 
cut it to this amount? It would ruin it. 

Senator E,uenperR. Oh, sure. How is it possible for Arizona to 
increase from 226,000 to 669,000 acres in the space of 5 years unless 
these additional acres were centered in the hands of a few large 
producers? What is your largest producer in Arizona, in acreage? 
Can you tell us? Either a corporation or an individual. 

Governor Prix. Probably not to exceed 3,000 acres. 

Senator ELLunper. Three thousand acres of cotton alone? 

Governor Pye. Yes; a single producer. 

Senator ELLENDER. How many such producers have you? 

Governor Pye. I do not have any idea. 

Senator ELLENDER. We will get that for the record later. 

The CuarrMan. According to the testimony we had, cotton pro- 
duced at 13 cents a pound in your State at 90 percent price support 
means 250 percent gross profit. That is a good incentive. 
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Governor Prue. There is no denying that fact. But we have 
created this situation by our own ingenious plan. Now that it does 
not meet our best interests to continue it, we tempt fate by the 
catastrophic decision to ruthlessly annihilate one State’s economy in 
order to adjust it for the other States that have been in the same 
kind of position. 

Senator Jonnston. At what price can you produce it profitably? 

Governor Pyus. I am not an agriculturalist, so 1 would not attempt 
to give you that figure. 

Seng ~~ Jounston. Can you give us an approximate figure? 

The CuHarrMan. I was going to say, you are not going to ask for 
Lecidatian to prevent the old cotton States from taking the cattle 
away from you, are you? 

Governor Pyte. No. That is a perfectly natural situation. We 
cannot produce cattle as cheaply as you can produce them in these 
Southern States. There is no question about it. Our livestock 
industry is gone. 

Senator Jonnston. Give us approximately what you can produce 
cotton for in Arizona. 

Governor Prue. I cannot give you that figure. I would not even 
guess at it because I might be wrong. 

Senator JoHNsTon. Give us some figure. You know approxi- 
mately. 

Governor Pye. I would not venture a point on that. 

Senator Jonunsron. It was brought out a few moments ago, 
said something about 15 or 16 cents. 

Governor Pyte. No; I did not. 

Senator Jounsron. What was said? 

Governor Pye. That was the chairman. 

The CHAtRMAN. Some other witness stated that it could be 
duced for 13 cents. 

Senator Gotpwater. Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrMan. Senator Goldwater. 

Senator GoLpwater. It was in my study. It was a study by the 
Department of Agriculture that showed that in the Piedmont area 
of the South, the cost of cotton produced was 35% cents a pound, 
and in the high plains section of Texas it was 13 cents a pound. | 
would say, just guessing, that in Arizona and in the California areas, 
that cost would be a little higher than that. But it is still considerably 
less than in the South. 

I think the Department of Agriculture report was put in the record. 

The CuarrmMan. Those figures applied to selected areas 

Senator Gotpwater. That is right. They were not overall. 

The CHarrMAN. Senator Eastland? 

Senator EastLanp. Governor, in support of the bill, take the years 
1951, 1952, 1953, and the acreage planted in the base year. The 
Secretary of Agriculture requested a voluntary reduction in cotton 
acreage In 1953, did he not? 

Governor Pye. Yes. 

Senator East Lanp. Is it not true that your State and California 
and the irrigated area of Texas, instead of reducing their acreage, 
increased their acreage, in 1953? 

Governor Pye. Yes. 
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Senator Easttanp. What you are doing is, you are asking for an 
acreage allotment based on acreage in 1953 when you defied the 
request of the Secretary of Agriculture. That expansion has brought 
on this whole problem of creating a surplus. 

Governor Pyie. You then believe that the entire surplus problem 
has been brought on by these three things? 

Senator Eastruanp. I do, yes. I do, if you are asking me the 
question. The point that I wanted to make is that you are asking 
for acreage allotments based on a year when you had defied the request 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. Do you think there is any justice in 
that proposal? 

Governor Pyitx. You unquestionably have a point. I concede it. 
On the other hand, | am a governor representing the State with a 
$300 million agricultural economy. We are to get a one-third cut 
or better. That is hard to take. 

Senator EastLanp. Governor, you misunderstand me. I probably 
will go further than most anybody. I want to see an equitable adjust- 
ment of this matter where everybody can live. But do you think it 
is just? You say that you come asking for justice. Do you think 
that you are placing yourself in a just position when you ask for 
acreage allotments for a year when you have defied the request of 
your Government by increasing your acreage? 

Governor Pyix. I have no objection to the cutbacks. I think the 
cutbacks are inevitable. But I would like to have them put on a 
basis where we can slow it down so that we can live with it. 

Senator EastLanp. Yo do not think it belongs on 1953? 

Governor Pyiz. No. 

Senator Easttanp. You think that ought to be deleted from the 
bill? 

Governor Pyrite. I do. I am in sympathy with the Secretary’s 
position this morning. In the first place I do not think you can do 
it equitably. In the second place it probably is not a fair adjustment. 
But neither is 54 percent of our total cotton production. 

Senator EastLanp. I agree with that. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman? 

The CuarrMan. Senator Young. 

Senator Younae. You indicated you thought that 90-percent 
supports were responsible for at least part of your trouble. Cattle- 
men are in trouble, too, with respect to prices, are they not? 

Governor Pye. Yes. 

Senator Youne. That was not brought on by price supports? 

Governor Pytx. No, sir. We might take the position that increased 


livestock production all over the United States has changed our 


position as far as the cattle industry is concerned. 

Senator Youna. That was the result of a free economy? 

Governor Pyte. Right. We are not complaining about the position 
of cattlemen particularly. 

Senator Youna. You think the price is all right? 

Governor Pyur. No; I do not. 

Senator Young. You have about the same problem in cattle, 
pricewise, as we have in other commodities. 

Governor Pye. True. 

Senator Youna. Some were supported and cattle were not. 
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Governor Pyue. There is no doubt in my mind but what the cotton 
situation in Arizona has been aggravated by the terrific support 
situation. 

Senator Youna. And cattle price fixed by supply and demand which 
probably forced the price too high for a while. 

Governor Pris. Much too high. 

The CuHarrmMan. Would you be satisfied with a 5-year average price 
for cattle today? 

Governor Pye. I think that would be a little unfair from the 
standpoint of economy. 

The CHatRMAN. The consumer might think so, too. 

Governor Prue. Very definitely. 

Senator ELLtenprer. I would like to make a comparison with my 
new-found friend from Arizona. If this bill should be enacted, it 
would mean that Arizona would obtain 61,000 acres more than North 
Carolina, which has been planting cotton from colonial days. In the 
case of Tennessee, which has been planting cotton, Tennessee would 
be under you by 137,000, and Louisiana 238,000 acres. To illustrate 
what Senator Eastland was just trying to demonstrate about produc- 
tion out West, in the production of cotton in Arizona in 1952 your 
ginned bales amounted to 946,563 bales in contrast to North Caro- 
lina’s 573,474 bales. 

In the case of South Carolina, 656,100 bales. In other words, you 
have outproduced South Carolina by almost 300,000 bales in the short 
space of 5 years. 

Governor Pyte. Let me ask you a question, Senator. 

Why? Why is this true? 

Senator ELLENDER. You have new land, better land. All you have 
to do is pull a string to get water on it. If we had that condition in 
the South we would probably outproduce you, because we have more 
water than you have. 

Governor Pyte. And admittedly a better growing situation. 

Senator ELtenpeErR. That is right. 

Governor Pyie. And admittedly a more practical approach to the 
development of cotton. 

Senator ELLENDER. More production. There is no doubt about it. 

Governor Pris. More production per acre. 

Senator ELLENDER. You can produce it so much cheaper than we 
can. 

Governor Pye. So, then, it becomes more desirable that we not 
produce it cheaper but that we let somebody else produce it? 

Senator ELtenpgErR. I would not say that. The point that I am 
trying to emphasize is that you would destroy; you would do more 
harm to more people by following your plan than you would to the 
few that are engaged in Arizona. That is the point I am trying to 
make to you. 

Governor Pye. Of course, with all due respect to you, sir, that 
would be a matter of opinion. 

Senator ELLENDER. You are entitled to yours and I am entitled to 
mine. 

Governor Pyie. Geatlemen, you have been very gracious. I 
appreciate the opportunity to meet with you. I would say we can 
produce cotton in Arizona for less than you can produce it in most 
places, and for the most part a grade of cotton that is inferior to none. 
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It would occur to me if you can do a better job in this economy of 
ours in a specific type of production in one area, that area should be 
given at least an equitable consideration in the readjustment of the 
approach to growing, because, after all, I still insist these are 48 
States and we are producing generally for the general welfare, not for 
the welfare of my State or the welfare of your State or some other 
State. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAarrMAN. Senator Schoeppel? 

Senator ScHorpre.. I am sorry | did not hear all of your testimony, 
but I shall read it. This committee is going to have to wrestle with 
this proposition. We have an overproduction not only in cotton but 
in wheat, and some folks think also in cattle. 

Everyone is going to have to face up to some approach to this 
problem in the most equitable way. This committee is going to have 
to wrestle with it. I gather from your testimony—the import of it 
that you feel that in equity and in good conscience in this committee’s 
deliberations we are going to have to take into consideration the 
historical production areas, whether it is in cotton or wheat or what- 
ever it happens to be in, in relation to this expansion of acreage that 
got us into this picture. 

Governor Pyte. Of course, I made a point which I suppose in the 
area of argument would be considered strictly a case of argument: 
that Arizona has lost its position that it occupied for a great many 
years traditionally—going clear back to the days of Coronado when 
he brought the first livestock to the United States—we have lost our 
livestock position. We have lost it to the South. 

I suppose it would be poetic justice for us to start arguing in behalf 
of some sort of arrangement which would penalize the South in this 
relation as against the West. But we are not asking for that. 

Senator Eastianp. You say you have lost it to the South. Have 
you lost it to the areas of the South which produce cotton or have 
you lost it to areas like Florida and Tennessee, which do not now and 
have never grown cotton? 

Governor Pyrite. We have lost it to areas all through the South. 
The eee of gain in livestock income for the 10-year period: 
Texas, 292: California, 359: Arizona, 354: New Mexico, 335; Okla- 
homa, 275. Now listen to this: gains for Arkansas, 387; Louisiana, 
327; Mississippi, 451; Alabama, 536; Georgia, 647; South Carolina, 
394; and North Carolina, 500; or a differential in total percentage 
of an average of the difference between 469- percent increase in the 
South as against 312 percent in the West. 

Senator EasrLanp. Those statements, as to the States, are mean- 
ingless. You quoted Mississippi. The area of Mississippi producing 
cattle has had a big increase, but they do not now and have never 
produced cotton. 

Governor Pyte. What about Alabama and the Carolinas? 

Senator EastTLanp. I know that is true in the Black Belt of Alabama, 
in the past 10 years, which is their livestock area. To say that the 
State has increased is meaningless because cotton has never been 
grown in every area of those States. 

There are congressional districts in Mississippi with just 1 or 2 
cotton gins. They have always grown livestock. I know it is true 
in Louisiana, 
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Senator ELLENDER. No doubt about that. 

Senator EasrLanp. It is true in Texas. 

Governor Prue. But, as a bloc, the Southern States have increased 
in livestock production. 

Senator Easr.anp. We are dealing with the cotton-acreage ques- 
tion. Cattle in Florida are grown in south Florida. 

Governor Prize. The point Senator Schoeppel has ialnel is the 
question of whether we should consider this traditional angle or not. 
That is a two-way street. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. If there are no further questions, we thank you, 
Governor. We are glad to have had you here. You have created 
more than an average interest for a first-time witness before this 
committee. 

I am sure we will have you back occasionally when life gets too dull. 

Governor Pye. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. It now appears that we will have to sit this after- 
noon, beginning at 2 o’clock. We would like to hear Congressman 
Hagen and Congressman Hunter at this time. 

Congressman Oakley Hunter of California. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 12TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Hunter. Mr. Chairman, my name is Oakley Hunter. I 
represent the 12th District of California. I have no prepared state- 
ment. I merely want to inform the members of the committee that 
I am in favor of the particular bill or bills concerning which you are 
hearing testimony this morning. These bills are identical to bills 
introduced in the House, one introduced by myself, and others by 
Congressmen from California, Arizona, New Mexico, and Nevada. 
Marketing quotas and acreage allotments for the 1954 crop of cotton 
appear inevitable in view of present circumstances. We feel that an 
average which gives recognition to the present geographic pattern of 
cotton plantings demands a base period closer to the present. 

The bill provides for a base period made up of the 3 years immedi- 
ately preceding the year for which the national quota and national 
acreage allotment is proclaimed which, for the 1954 cotton planting 
year, would be the years 1951, 1952, and 1953. 

If the law remains as it is, and as it has been interpreted, the base 
period would include the years 1947, 1948, 1950, 1951, and 1952 
That makes a great deal of difference in how the overall cut is applied 
as between the old belt and the new belt, that is the Southwest and 
the old traditional cotton South. 

Under a last 3 years’ average, the overall reduction for the old 
belt and for the new belt would be approximately equal. But if we 
go back and take the period which commences in 1947, it is consider- 
ably disproportionate. I do not know just what testimony you have 
had before you this morning but if we assume a national acreage 
allotment of 21 million acres, California would be cut 39 percent and 
Arizona 43. If we assumed a national acreage allotment of 17,500,000, 
which would be the minimum, that being an amount which would 
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produce 10 million bales, the cut would be 54 percent in Arizona 
and 51 percent in California. 

In terms of lost production in California it means a cut of between 
700,000 and 800,000 acres which will inevitably go into other crops 
and seriously disturb the general economy of the State. 

The disturbance of course will not be as great in California as it 
will be in Arizona which will be hit the hardest of any of the South- 
western States. I would like to make this point: We have lost con- 
siderable of our export market in cotton. I think this year it is about 
one-half of what it was the year before. We have lost about 3 million 
bales. The principal reason that we have lost is that cotton is avail- 
able elsewhere in the world at a price below the price at which it can 
be produced and sold in the United States. 

We have lost a considerable part of the market to synthetics. We 
are having trouble with oil. For example, soybean oil is replacing 
cottonseed oil. The Commodity Credit Corporation has, I believe, 
over a billion pounds of cottonseed oil now on hand. 

Cotton, generally speaking, is pricing itself out of the market. I 
believe that any Government program for agriculture should be 
geared to encourage the most efficient and the cheapest production 
of any particular commodity. Otherwise I do not think it is justifi- 
able in terms of approval by the entire country. 

As has been pointed out by Governor Pyle of Arizona, cotton 
production in that State has increased during a free market period 
and it has increased because there is a market for their cotton. They 
can produce it cheaper and they can produce it better. We have 
had a period now of 3 years of unrestrained production, of a free 
economy, and the geographic pattern of planting has moved from 
the Southeast to the Southwest. We feel that now when we are 
going to impose these marketing quotas, when we are going to cut 
back in order to prevent surpluses, the cutback should start from this 
period where we were operating in a free economy and where cotton 
could be produced cheapest and most efficiently in terms of a free 
market. That I believe is what the provisions of this bill do. 

There is in addition of course the protective feature which will 
prevent any State from being cut more than 25 percent of its 1952 
plantings. We think that is in line with the thinking which was 
reflected in the recent wheat bill which limits reduction in wheat 
plantings in the United States to 15 percent, it being felt that to cut 
deeper than that would seriously disrupt the economy of the country, 

Senator Youne. That 15-percent cut in wheat is on a national basis, 

Mr. Hunter. What was done was to raise the minimum acreage 
allotment from 55 million to 66 million acres. 

Senator Young. That is in the House. I think your proposal that 
no State should be cut more than a certain percentage has a lot of 
merit. 

The CHarrMan. The question is what percent? We have to deter- 
mine that, I think. 

Mr. Hunter. Being from the West, I feel as Governor Pyle does. 
Under a more recent base period the South will not get as much 
acreage as it would under the old base period which goes back a num- 
ber of years—as a matter of fact 1947 is really tied into 1942. There 


are various formulas applied, the war crop credits and things of that 


sort. 
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I have never heard any objection from the South that the New 
England textile industry has moved from New England down to the 
South, because of the fact that the cost of production and many other 
factors make it more profitable to manufacture textiles in that area: 
That is a natural economic course. 

I do not believe that any farm program should try to freeze into a 
straitjacket the geographic planting pattern of any particular crop. 

Senator ELLENDER. Congressman, do you think California and 
Arizona would have gone to this business of cotton production except 
for the big prices they received, because of our support program? 

Mr. Hunter. There have been years when the price of cotton has 
been over the loan amount. The cotton production of California has 
increased steadily ever since it was first discovered that it could be 
grown in response to market demand. 

Senator ELLENDER. It was not a steady increase. I have it for 
1947, 1948, 1950, 1951, and 1952. California, 1947, 536,000 acres; 
1952, 1,407,000. Would you call that a steady increase? 

Mr. Hunrer. That is a steady increase upward. 

Senator ELLENDER. Sure, it is upward. I grant you that, it is 
upward. Exactly. Take all the Southern States that have been 
growing cotton since colonial days, their increase has been, if any, 
steady, just a few acres a year, whereas in your State, because of the 
high price, I presume, and other factors, you have increased almost 
3 times from 1947. 

Mr. Hunter. Unquestionably price has a great deal to do with it 

Senator ELLENDER. Certainly. 

Mr. Hunter. That is the primary factor. The price being what 
it was, cotton production in California and the Western States 
increased tremendously in recent years. 

Senator ELLENDER. In the course of time if this law remains as it is, 
your acreage will increase and ours will decrease by using a 5-year 
production. 

Mr. Hunter. If the market for cotton gets worse 

Senator ELLENDER. You will get out of the business. 

Mr. Hunter. No. In a free market we will not get out of the 
business. The West will stay in the production of cotton. Just as 
in the case of New England, | mentioned the textile industry. There 
you have no controls, no support price. Under such conditions 
according to economic law the geographic pattern of textile manufac- 
turing has moved southward. 

I would say if you had no farm program that this trend to the 
Southwest and the West would be actually accentuated. 

Senator ELLENpDER. I believe even if we do have the program we 
now have on the statute books, gradually the Southwest would 
increase its production over the South. Maybe not on an acreage 
basis but on a production basis. The death of cotton production in 
the South would come fast enough, even with the present law as it 
now stands. 

Mr. Hunter. We are not asking for the death of cotton produe- 
tion—— 

Senator ELuenpEr. No, but it will result in that. It is bound to 
when you can produce cotton at 13 cents. 

Mr. Hunter. We are asking when you apply a national quota and 
apportion the national acreage allotment among the States that it be 
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equitable. I mean equitable in the sense that the apportionment 
reflects the geographic pattern which exists at the present time under 
present conditions. 

In the future, if we are going to have controls year after year— 
and that is very possible unless we do something about increasing the 
sale of cotton—we are going to stay in this straitjacket forever 
because if there is no change in the law, and as the apportionment of 
the acreage allotment is applied to the Western States, it is applied in 
discriminatory fashion so that the cut is much greater than it is in the 
South. It actually obstructs change in the movement of the center 
of cotton production. 

Senator ELLENpDER. But your 1952 production has been propor- 
tionately much greater than ours. Therefore, in a few years when you 
take the last 5 years average, your acreage is bound to increase over 
ours under the law as it now stands. 

Mr. Hunter. If we are cut 50 percent in 1954, which is possible 
under the present law, and that is one of the base years that will 
determine a future year’s quota, we will have planted only 700,000 
acres, whereas in a free market we would have planted 1,400,000. 

That is why as this formula is applied year after year it obstructs 
the natural tendency of California, Arizona, and New Mexico to 
produce more cotton. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Congressman Hunter. We appreciate 
your contribution. 

Mr. Hunter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMAN. Congressman Hagen? 


STATEMENT OF HON. HARLAN F. HAGEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE 14TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Hacen. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, I repre- 
sent the 14th California District. I have 3 counties in my district, 
and all 3 of them I believe are in the leading 10 counties in the United 
States in the production of cotton. It is not my intention to discuss 
in detail the horrendous effect that the present formula for allocation 
of cotton quotas will have on the State of California and my district 
and other western areas engaged in the production of irrigated cotton. 
There are other witnesses present who are better informed than I on 
that subject. It is sufficient to say that we will suffer a reduction in 
acreage of approximately 40 to 60 percent on the average as compared 
to areas of production which got into the cotton business at an early 
date. 

We in California and the West support the principles of the legisla- 
tion which I have proposed because we feel that the present law is 
inequitable and violates those reasonable considerations which justify 
any program of support prices for agricultural commodities. Farm 
price supports were established in recognition of the principle that 
the farmer was in a strained position with respect to the production 
and marketing of his product by reason of the multiplicity of pro- 
ducers and the intangible factors of climate and weather which con- 
trol production. The program did not abrogate the principle of free 
enterprise under which the most efficient producer receives recognition 
commensurate with his production pricewise or otherwise. The pro- 
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gram was not designed to freeze economic development in farming. 
On the contrary, it was designed to encourage efficient development 
and the program had additional justification, to wit, the encourage- 
ment of production to meet the needs of war and other international 
policy and international defense. 

California farmers responded to the requests of their Government 
for expanded efficient production on a basic commodity. Are they 
to be penalized for their volunteering? I personally believe in the 
price-support program as I am sure a majority of the Congress support 
them. But how long will we continue to enjoy such support if the 
programs penalize efficient in response to the demands of our economy? 
This is a serious question for all persons interested in all support 
programs, programs which are now under attack in California and 
elsewhere. 

Quotas should be based on a base period which is sufficiently 
contemporary to recognize production as it exists, subject to the pro- 
viso that it should only cover a span of time sufficiently long to provide 
a fair sample of the production picture. The 5-year formula does not 
meet these requirements. The 3-year formula does. In any event, 
the permissible nationwide drop in the present law would not be 
permitted and a floor should be put under production such as we put 
under the production of wheat by the action of the House today. We 
join the committee in asking that a cotton quota be put in which can 
© justified to all segments of our population. Poverty in the cotton 
areas of California will have a broader impact nationwide than poverty 
anywhere in the Cotton Belt. This is so because we rely heavily on 
machine assistance and thereby keep the wheels of industry turning 
in the factories, both East and Midwest. 

I would like to comment on some of the matters raised by previous 
testimony which I followed with a great deal of interest. We have 
two alternatives on this proposition. No. 1 is the change in the 
formula for allocation among States. That is contained in the legis- 
lation before you. In that connection there is a definite need of 
urgency for action at this time regardless of how difficult or complex 
the problem may be because 1954 is the year that this blow is going to 
occur and it will affect the lives of thousands of people. 

The second alternative, which may be an addition rather than an 
alternative, is to raise the floor under cotton production in a fashion 
similar to that which was accomplished in the Hope bill with respect 
to wheat production, and that is contained in the legislation before 
you, subject to the qualification that this lift in the floor will apply 
for the benefit of those States which are most radically imposed upon 
by the present law. 

Mr. Davis made some reference to a satisfactory base period. I 
ask you gentlemen, what is a satisfactory base period? Presumably 
we could take the cotton production picture from the time of the 
Revolutionary War, or the Civil War, if we had the statistics. At 
least we could go back to the end date of statistics. There are other 
considerations rather than ease of calculation which would determine 
this base period. A lot of thought should be given to a proper base 
period. 

Undoubtedly some thought was given to it when it was established 
on a 5-year basis. Just the other day in the same Hope bill we changed 
the base period with respect to wheat. That must have been done 
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after consideration of the factors which should go into a proper base 
period. Reference has been made here to the fact that there are some 
large growers in California. I may say to you that I favor the preser- 
vation of the small farmer, the small grower. But at the same time 
you are getting statistics on the number of farmers in California, 
or Arizona or New Mexico, or West Texas or Nevada, get some statis- 
tics on the number of landlords in the Southern States because I 
understand they have a pattern of sharecropping down there where 
the landlord takes anywhere from 50 percent of the crop downward, 
or maybe possibly upward but on the average about 50 percent of 
the crop. 

The maintenance of this old quota pattern is of as much benefit to 
the landlord as it is to the tenant. I am certain that this committee 
would not want to impose a landlord-tenant pattern or expand a 
system of landlord tenancy throughout the United States. 

We have large farmers and we have many small farmers. Because 
of the factor of cost of irrigation and other factors I would say that 
we have no farmers in California who produce less than 40 acres of 
cotton. But, gentlemen, those people are not getting rich raising 
cotton on 40 acres. They are equally as entitled to protection as a 
farmer in the South who farms only 10 acres and perhaps has a lower 
standard of living or perhaps lives as well because of a lower wage 
standard in that area. 

Some reference has been made here to the reason for overproduction. 
I think you will recall that there was an overproduction in cotton long 
before the support program was instituted, long before the Western 
States produced one bale of cotton. Overproduction is not the crea- 
tion of the Western States. At the present time we have a problem 
of overproduction at a different level. The overproduction at times 
was needed to meet the expanding demand for cotton to which the 
western producers responded. 

I think it is erroneous to say that the present status of overproduc- 
tion in cotton is anything new or that it is attributable solely to the 
Western States. On this question of voluntary cut, I rather doubt 
that there are any accurate statistics, to show that California cotton 
growers in any but a minimal sense increased their acreage in 1953 
over 1952 production. I do not think there are any accurate figures 
onthat. If you are going to make that kind of a comparison the same 
comparison should be made for the other States as to whether they 
engaged in a program of voluntary production. 

Knowing farmers casually I would say that there was no voluntary 
cut anywhere in the United States at the request of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. That is one reason why this quota program is necessary. 

Senator Younc. There was not a very heavy cut, at least. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Congressman Hagen. 

The Chair notes that Congressman Mahon of Texas has just come 
into the room. Do you have a statement, Congressman? 

Mr. Manon. I am interested in this legislation. I understand that 
you are going to hear Mr. Muldrow from my district who has come 
here to testify. I am here as an observer. 

The CHarrmMan. We are glad to have you here. We are not going 
to hear any more witnesses this morning. There are five witnesses 
from Texas to go on this afternoon. We will recess until 2 o’clock and 
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then try to hear the other witnesses from California, Arizona, and 
Texas, beginning at 2 p. m. 
(Whereupon, at 12:18 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p. m.) 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Younc. The committee will come to order. The first wit- 
ness to appear this afternoon is Mr. W. L. Smith, director of the 
Western Cotton Growers Association. at Buttonwillow. Calif. 


STATEMENT OF W. L. SMITH, DIRECTOR OF THE WESTERN 
COTTON GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, BUTTONWILLOW, CALIF. 


Senator Youne. Mr. Smith, do you want to read your statement 
or have it placed in the record and summarize it? 

Mr. Smitru. Have I got time to read it? 

Senator Younae. What would you prefer? 

Mr. Sait. I think I had better read it 

Senator Kucuen. Mr. Chairman, if | may be permitted to sug- 
gest, a part of the statistical information which Mr. Smith has in 
his paper bears directly on this morning’s questions by the senior 
Senator from Louisiana. 

I think they may be appropriately read, Senator, so that you will 
have at least the answer that one of our own people can give relative 
to the number of individuals in the business in at least my State 

Senator Youna. Senator Kuchel, that would at least furnish the 
reply. For that reason, Mr. Smith, it would probably be best to 
read your statement. 

Mr. Smirx. My name is W. L. Smith, a farmer from Buttonwillow, 
Kern County, Calif. I am chairman of the Kern County PMA 
committee and director of the Western Cotton Growers Association. 
[ am appearing before this committee in the interest of the cotton 
growers of California who are faced with a disastrous situation under 
the present law when it comes to cotton acreage allotments. 

California, in 1951, was second only to Texas as the leading cotton 
growing State. In 1952 California was the third cotton producing 
State in the Nation exceeded only by Texas and Mississippi. In 
1910 California harvested approximately 8,000 acres. This increased 
up to 150,000 acres in 1920, principally in Imperial Valley in the 
southern part of the State. 

From 1924 up to the war years, acreage in California increased 
some years more, some years less, depending first on economic con- 
ditions, and then, since 1933, almost wholly on Federal legislation. 
1942 production was 355,000 harvested acres. During the war years 
the acreage remained around that figure, generally. However, in 
1947 production increased to 534,000 acres, in 1948 to 804,000 acres 
and in 1949 to 957,000 acres. 

In 1950, under the acreage allotment law, production was cut back 
to 578,000 acres. In 1951, when quotas and allotments were lifted 
and legal restraints removed, California harvested 1,230,000 acres. 
Last vear we harvested just a little over 1,400,000 acres. Estimates 
for this year are around the same figure. 

Senator EasrLtanp. Mr. Smith, right there: If this bill were en- 
acted, what acreage allotment would California receive? 
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Mr. Smirx. On the basis of, I think, 21 million acres—using that 
for a figure—California would receive, I think the correct figure is 
1,044,000. 

Senator Eastianp. 1,044,000 acres? 

Mr. Sairu. I think that is correct. 

Senator East.tanp. If 22 million acres were the base acreage, what 
would you receive? 

Mr. Smiru. I haven’t that figure here. I know it is in the room. 

Senator Easrianp. Let’s take 21 million. You would have 1 
million acres against 578,000 acres in 1950, when we had acreage 
quotas. 

Your acreage would be about 45 percent greater than it was then. 
In my State and other Southern States, the acreage would be about 
what it was in 1950. 

It seems to be that it would place you and your State in a very 
advantageous position, having built up a surplus and bringing back 
quotas, then getting an acreage nearly twice as big what you had 
before. 

Senator ELLENDER. It would not quite double the acreage they had 
in 1950. 

Senator Easrianp. That is right. Louisiana would go back to 
what she had in 1950. 

Senator ELtenpER. No doubt about that. 

Mr. Smiru. There have been trends that caused those things. 

Senator EastLtanp. That trend causes surpluses, too. 

Senator ELLENpDER. That is why we are in trouble today. 

Mr. Soiru. I am not too sure it caused all of it, though. Shall J 
continue? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Mr. Smiru. California cotton production has shown this large 
increase since 1950 for two principal reasons. In the first place, we 
growers found it profitable with a ready market for our very fine 
strain of cctton. In the second place the Agriculture Department 
set goals on cotton and other crops and we met them, increasing 
acreage where necessary to do so. 

It is estimated that there are approximately 17,000 cotton farms 
in California, most of which are in the lower part of the San Joaquin 
Valley and the Imperial Valley. The average acreage of these cotton 
farms is 92 acres on a statewide basis. This includes all crops on 
the farm. Most of our farmers, at the present time, consider cotton 
as their principal cash farm crop. 

Senator EastLanp. You say most farmers consider cotton their 
principal farm cash crop. I think that is correct. 

At 21 million acres what percent of the base acreage in Kern County, 
Calif., would be in cotton? 

Mr. Situ. I do not know that I could answer that percentagewise. 

Senator Easttanp. Would it be approximately 50? 

Mr. Smiru. Under the old tilled acres setup our factor—would that 
clear it—would be about 50. 

Senator Easrianp. In that county? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. Other counties had a lot less 

Senator Eastnanp. They are trying to take acreage away from 
small farmers in the old belt where some of them are down to 15 
percent of the base coverage they had in cotton. 
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The larger counties would run from 34 to 42 percent. 

Mr. Smirx. Some of our farmers in our valley, too, were cut down 
to almost 15 percent. We would happen to be the highest county. 

Senator EastLanp. But you are higher now. At 50 percent you 
are higher than the State of Mississippi. 

Senator ELLenpeER. I would like to put in more accurate figures 
than those given by the witness, Mr. Chairman, in respect to the 1950 
allotment. California was allotted, in 1950, 643,000 acres. 

Under the present bill, if enacted, California would receive 1,077,000 
acres or an increase of 434,000 acres over its 1950 allotment, whereas 
Louisiana, had an allotment in 1950 of 873,000 acres and would get 
under the present bill 714,000, or a loss of 159,000 acres. 

Senator Kucnrn. Do you have the figures for 1951 and 1952, 
Senator? 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean in production? 

Senator Kucue,. Comparative figures. 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. The sky was the limit then. There was 
no allotment. 

Senator Kucne.. Yes, sir. The only point I was making—and I 
do not mean to interrupt you, Senator—as you go back in the history 
of this thing you would find a greater and greater disparity. Obviously 
a number of years ago the production in the entire southwestern 
America was very little, almost nil. 

Senator ELLENDER. In California in 1950, according to these figures 
that I have before me - 

Senator Younae. May I ask at this point the source of your figures, 
Senator Ellender and Mr. Smith? 

Senator ELLenper. I got that from the committee clerk, Mr. 
Mouser: They are based upon data from reports of the Department 
of Agriculture. He made the calculations himself and states that 
they may not be as accurate as they could be. 

Mr. Smirx. Mine came from the Department of Agriculture. 

Senator ELLENDER. The increase for California was from 1,331,000 
acres in 1950 to 1,450,000 acres in 1952. In the State of Mississippi 
the increase was from 2,084,000 in 1950 to 2,463,000 in 1951, and 
2,392,000 in 1952. 

California kept on going up. The same thing could be shown and 
I am sure will be shown by the data that I asked Mr. Davis for this 
morning. 

Mr. SmirH. I might say this, if I may: I imagine probably that 
you farm for dollars the same as we do. It is very evident that we 
figured that we could make money growing cotton and if the other 
States did not increase they must have grown something else that 
they could make money on, too. 

They must have gone into other crops that produced as much or 
more. 

Senator EastLanp. They must have, but they did not. 

Mr. Smiru. They must have done something with the land. 

Senator ELLeNpER. You would not have gone into cotton business 
as much as you did if it had not been for the good price that was being 
paid. 

Mr. Smiru. That is practically what I said. We can produce 
cotton efficiently and we went into it because we could make good 
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money at it and our land was productive. That only makes good 
business, 

Senator EastLanp. Mr. Smith, a minute ago you and I ae 
had different years in mind. When you said Kern C ounty, Calif., 
planted 50 percent of the cultivated acreage in cotton you meant 
1950? 

Mr. Smirn. I said 1950. I said our factors were based on tilled 
acres. 

Senator EastLaAnp. That was on an allotment of 570,000 acres. 
With an allotment of slightly more than a million acres, what would 
be the percentage in Kern County, Calif.? 

Mr. Smrru. I don’t think I can answer that. I have not those 
figures. 

Senator EastLnanp. What would your judgment be? Would it 
be 75 percent? 

Mr. Smirx. Of our cultivated acres? 

Senator EastLanp. Yes. 

Mr. Smitru. I hesitate to answer that one percentagewise. 

Senator EastLtanp. What is your judgment? 

Mr. Surra. I might be way off. 

Senator Easttanp. What is your best judgment? 

Mr. Sairu. I do not think it would be as high as 75 percent. 

Senator Easttanp. Would it be 65? 

Mr. Smiru. This is all guesswork. I hate to have that put in the 
record. May I ask, are any of the boys here who have a figure on 
California? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Smirx. I would rather not put down any percentage in the 
record. 

Senator Eastianp. Fifty percent would be higher than any county 
in the old Cotton Belt. With an acreage, an allotment practically 
twice as big it would in Kern County go much higher than 50 percent. 

Mr. Smiru. I understand that you are talking about the tilled acres? 

Senator East.tanp. That is right. 

Mr. Siru. After all the deductions are out and everything like 
that? 

Senator Easruanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smrru. I would say the factor was 51 percent at that time. But 
I would not want—it could be more. 

Senator EastLanp. Of course. 

Mr. Smiru. There is no argument about that. It could be more. 

Senator EastLanp. In fact, it would give you the highest percentage 
of any area in the Cotton Belt, would it not? 

Mr. Smiru. I do not know. 

Senator EasrLtanp. Will you get accurate figures and put them in 
this record? 

Mr. Smirxa. You are asking me to get them? 

Senator EastLanp. Yes. 

Mr. Situ. I will if I can; yes. 

Senator Eastianp. The area that I come from had thousands of 
acres in wheat this year. They had it last year. But the per-acre 
production is much greater than the per-acre wheat production in the 
Grain Belt. We had not come here when the wheat bill was here 
trying to take acreage from the wheat area to get it ourselves. I think 
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there would be just as much justice if we demanded part of Senator 
Young’s acreage in North Dakota. 

Senator Young. If vou bad a smaller allotment, Mr. Smith, what 
crops would probably be planted on these acres? 

Mr. Siru. Flax, sugar beets, barley, many kinds of vegetables, 
melons. Many things. 


Senator Youna. Is there a good cash market for those products? 
Mr. Smirx. That all depends. I would say no; not on all of them 
by any means. Potatoes, for example. <A lot of farmers have thei 


trouble now marketing their crops. 

Senator Youna. I understand vou are not even harvesting some of 
your potatoes out there now 

Mr. Smiru. | think that is right This land is all land that will 
grow that kind of crops. It can go into something 

Senator Youna. Will vou proceed? 

Mr. Smirx. Cotton is the largest cash crop in the whole State: 28 
percent of our farms received an acreage allotment of 20 acres or less in 
1950, 21 percent of them received an allotment of 20 to 40 aeres in 
1950, and 19 percent received allotments between 40 and 80 acres in 
1950. This is on an ACP farm basis which combines all lands farmed 
by one farmer within a county. 

On the east side of Fresno County, which has been the top cotton- 
producing county in the Nation, we made a study of the 1950 acrea- 
age. We found that for 5,000 farms the average acreage was 47 acres, 
and the average cotton allotment was less than 20 acres in 1950. 

In recent years California has had a large migration of folks from 
other agricultural areas of the Nation. Many of these have come 
from the old Cotton Belt, and they have become an important factor 
in cotton production in California. It is estimated that 65 percent 
of the people growing cotton in California have come from the old 
historical areas. They have brought their knowledge and skill with 
them. Under the present law they had to leave their other acreage 
history behind. 

Senator EastLtanpb. I want to go back to where you were speaking 
of the acreage allotments in Fresno County. Isn’t it true that the 
average farm allotment, farm acreage allotment in cotton in California, 
is 92 acres? 

Mr. Smitrn. Yes. The average adjusted crop, per worksheet farm, 
is 92 acres. 

Senator Easttanp. What is the figure for the rest of the belt where 
there are thousands of little farmers. 

Mr. Smirx. This chart that I have is California only. 

Senator EastLanp. Fifteen and a half percent; is that correct? 
Here are people with allotments of 92 acres who want to go to a man 
with 13 and a half. 

Mr. Smiru. The 92 acres was the adjusted cropland for the farm. 
That was the average farm. 

Senator EastLanp. That is cotton planted per farm, 92 acres. 

Mr. Smiru. No; that is the average adjusted cropland for work- 
sheet farm. ‘That was all crops. 

Senator Kucuet. Is it your statement that your figure is correct 
relative to the breakdown here of 29 percent of the farms in that 
are receiving an allotment of 20 acres or less, 21 percent, an allotment 
of 20 to 40 acres, and 19 percent between 40 and 80 acres in 1950? 

36641—53-—4 


> 
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Mr. Smirx. That is right. 

Senator Easr.anp. Did you testify in the House? 

You testified before the House committee this morning, didn’t you? 

Mr. Smrin. I did. 

Senator EasrLanp. Did you testify there that the average farmer 
planted 92 acres of cotton in California in 1950? 

Mr. Smiru. I testified, what I meant to have done, was that 92 
acres is the adjusted acres on the average farm. 

Senator Easruanp. I do not mean 1950. I mean 92 acres planted 
now in cotton. What are the facts? We have a member of the 
House here who is a member of the committee. He testified that he 
understood your testimony to be as I stated. That is the reason I 
asked you. 

Mr. Smiru. I wonder if I understand this chart. I had it charted 
that the average size farm, cropland in the whole area, was 92 acres. 
That is right. That was not the average in cotton. 

Senator Easrtanp. I just wondered if he misunderstood your 
testimoay. 

Mr. Surru. The bills which have been introduced by the Senators 
and Representatives from the southwestern area, and which we, in 
California, support, are aimed to spread the expected cotton acreage 
cut nationally throughout the entire Cotton Belt. 

The cotton industry of this Nation is one industry and we feel 
that all of us should participate in any reduction on an equitable 
and fair basis. This is what we seek. 

We also feel that the national economy, as a whole, and the economy 
of the cotton growing area particularly, will suffer less if the cuts in 
acreage are spread evenly throughout the belt rather than forced by 
law to a relatively greater extent upon a particular area. 

Senator Easttanp. How much land is harvested in Fresno County, 
or Kern County? 

Mr. Sir. I was asked that question this morning. I cannot 
answer that. I do not know. 

Furthermore, we believe, that in the laws regulating agriculture, 
adequate recognition should be given to recent trends in economic 
development, and that the people of the Nation should have the 
advantage of the most efficient production of cotton. 

We grant that it is difficult to reconcile one’s self to economic trends 
and shifts in production from that to which one has become accus- 
tomed. I feel it is proper to liken the shift in the production of this 
commodity to the shift in the spinning and manufacture of it which 
has taken place during the past several years in this country. 

[ can remember when New England dominated the textile industry 
in the United States. For reasons which need not be gone into, all 
economic, spindles started to move from New England into the 
Carolinas and Georgia specifically and into the South generally. 

Today, the textile industry of the United States is now centered 
in the South. Undoubtedly New England hated to see this economic 
transition but there were no proposals ever made or seriously considered 
to legislate against this economic trend in textile spinning. 

Today, we, of the West, are pretty well identified in the public 
minds as the producers of cattle and beef. Certainly a trend on this 

commodity has started out of the West into the South. We know 
of no one who is considering asking for legislation which would help 
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retard this movement and freeze cattle production into Texas, Arizona, 
New Mexico, and California. 

In the final analysis, the test of the market places will determine 
where a given commodity will grow. He, who can produce most 
cheaply for the benefit of himself as a, producer, and for the benefit 
generally of the consumers, should do the producing. Anything that 
interferes with this test of the market place tortures sound, economic 
law. 

Senator Easttanp. That would apply to the 90-percent support 
price, too, would it not, that argument? 

Senator ELLEnpER. [ do not believe that any attempt is being 
made to put anybody out of business. This law has been on the 
statute books for quite some time. You did increase at your own peril. 

Senator East.Lanp. If this bill is enacted it will put somebody out 
of business. 

Senator ELLENDER. Of course. It is the reverse of what he is now 
saying. The law as it now stands has been on the statute books for 
quite some time. Those who mere ased their acreage should have 
known that if ever we had curtailment of acreage they would | 
to take the law as written. 


Mr. Smrru. Under the law as written we had no restrictions 
last 2 vears. 
Senator ELLENDER. I understand that. There was a method pro- 


vided in the law as to acreage allotment in the event that a q 
was necessary. 

That law has not been slapped on there just overnight. It has been 
there all this time. So your statement here that you are being taken 
advantage of is not founded on a sound basis. 

Mr. Smiru. We do not think it is on a sound basis, either, to try to 
stop the production of any commodity where it can be grown effi- 
ciently and economically. We think that the consumer should have 
the benefit of that kind of production. We do not think that 
sound, either. 

Senator Young. Will you proceed? 

Mr. Smirx. Under the present law, on the basis of a 17.5 million 
acre national allotment, all my neighbors in Kern County will have 
their cotton acreage cut in half. On the other hand, States in other 
sections of the cotton-growing belt, as a whole, would have their 
acreage reduced less than 28 percent. One of them would be reduced 
no more than 15 percent. This 700,000 acres is almost as much 
acreage as was allotted to the entire State of North Carolina in 1950. 
It is a quarter of a million acres more than was allotted the State of 
Missouri in 1950. If you take 700,000 acres away from California in 
1954, it would be the same amount of acreage as allotted to the whole 
State of Tennessee in 1950. 

Senator Easrtanp. Mr. Smith, do you have the figures of produc- 
tion on 17,500,000 acres, the production of certain States? 

Would you put in the record what it would be in all the cotton- 
producing States? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes; I can get that. 

Senator Easttanp. Do you have that table? 

Mr. Smiru. I think maybe we have. I think we have it with us 
Of all the cotton-producing States? 

Senator EastLanp. Yes. 

If vou have it, I would like to have you read it. 


Is 
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Mr. Smrru. If I have not, I will see that you get one. 

Senator Easrtanp. You say California would lose 700,000 acres? 

Mr. Situ. Based on 17,500,000 acres. 

Senator Easttanp. How much acreage would Mississippi lose? 

Mr. Smirn. I wonder if I could furnish those to you with the rest 
of the figures. 

Senator East.tanp. I would like to have it right here because I 
think Mississippi would lose 700,000 acres, too. We are not trying 
to take part of California’s acreage. You have to show that 700,000. 

Mr. Smru. I do not have it with me. 

Senator Youna. Will you proceed? 

Mr. Smirx. On the basis of a 21-million-acre allotment under the 
present law, California would be reduced 40.9 percent or almost 
600,000 acres. On the other hand,, some other States in the Cotton 
Belt would be reduced a little over 5 percent, or less than 8 percent, 
and the average of the southeastern area would be 13.4 percent 
approximately. These percentages are all compared to 1952 and 
1953 plantings. 

Senator EastLanp. What States would be reduced below 5 percent? 

Mr. Smiru. I think Arkansas would be one under the present law 
that would be reduced only a small percentage. 

Senator EastLanp. I can tell you now that Mississippi would lose 
600,000 acres. I am pretty sure Arkansas would, and I am pretty 
sure other States would, on 17,500,000 million areas. 

[I do not think we ought to go to other States and say “Give us 
part of vour acreage.” 

Mr. Smrru. Under the legislation which we are supporting, the 
national reduction would be uniform throughout the whole belt for all 
practical purposes and where the cut was greater than 25 percent the 
saving clause in the bill would relieve the situation. 

In other words, looking at our national cotton pie made up of how 
it exists today, last vear, and the year before, our proposal would give 
all the States relatively an equal slice. 

In the area, in California, which will take the punishment under the 
present statute, we have the two top producing cotton counties in the 
Nation, Kern and Fresno, and 2 more, Kings, Tulare, which are in the 
top 10. The present law will take these 4 of the 10 top counties in the 
Nation and cut them in half. 

[t is unnecessary for me to tell the members of the committee, who 
either are farmers or have been farmers and are closely connected with 
farmers, what this would mean to us. They know what it would mean 
to them if their principal, their best, and their largest cash crop were 
eut in half overnight. 

Our predicament results from the fact that under the present law the 
formula for computing the acreage allotments for the various States 
is based upon the years 1952, 1951, and 1950, 1948, and 1947. 1950, 
in turn, goes back as far as 1944. We feel that period should not be 
used again as will be thee case under the present act. 

Now the point is, California’s large cotton development came in 
the vear 1949, which is not counted under the present law, and the 
vears 1951, 1952, and 1953. 1953 is not counted under the present 
law. 

Our proposal would change the base period to the years 1951, 1952, 
and 1953. As stated, this would result in an almost equal percentage 
cut throughout the entire Cotton Belt. It would give recognition to 
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recent economic trends in a period of economic freedom. We believe 
the people of the Nation should not be denied their share in this 
economy. 

We feel that the trends which have become evident to all in th 
last 3 vears, and which statistics support, show that there has been 


he Southwest in the vears 


a pronounced trend toward California and t 
when there were no restrictions 

I cannot emphasize too strongly or say too often that a cut of 50 
percent in California cotton acreage would be the most serious threa 
to not only our cotton farmers, but to all the field-crop farmers of the 


State, and to our State economy. This would be the most serious 


blow that could be proposed for us 

Serator Youna. Are there any further questions? If not, we thank 
you very much for vour testimony, Mr. Smith 

Mr. Smite. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the privilege of appear 
ing before your committee. 

Senator Eastnanp. Mr. Chairman, would you see if anybody 
present from the Department of Agriculture has the table that they 
prepared showing what the production would be by States, based on 
17,500,000 acres of cotton? 

Senator Youna. | believe we can have one of the staff members 
supply that for the record 

Senator EastLanp. It should go into the record right now 

Senator ELLENDER. | asked for that data this morning. It is 
being prepared. 

(The information is as follows: 

Apportionment of assumed nat onal acreaaqe otment of 17 n Y esto St 


unde r pre sent law and inde r pro szons of S TUF ar Cu te ] ) y 


such allotments, by States 


Preset ‘ 2106 
| 
State Allotment Compute ‘ ‘ L ( 
Alabama 1,118 625. 4 1, 167 65 
Arizona 2st 4 2 4 688 
Arkansas 1.5 1011.9 14 sRA S 
California 69 O66, 2 4¢ 
Florida { if 1] 2 
Georgia 992 22.3 079 68. 2 
Illinois 3. 2 13 2 8. 2 
Kentucky 8.7 6.5 7.7 5 
Louisiana 635 467.8 674 40 
Mississippi 1,74 1, 222. 1 1, 799 2t 
Missouri 77 276. 7 71 272.4 
Nevada 8 9 
New Mexico 167 71.4 2 22 
North Carolina § 351. 2 i 83. 1 
Oklahoma 1 285. € "52 Ol. ¢ 
South Carolina 77 4X0) 832 7 
Tennessee 67 19. ( 631 444.1 
Texas 7, 139. 4 2, 785. 4 8, 789 $29. 8 
Virginia 17 11.9 19 13.3 
United States 17, 500. 0 049. 4 20, 108 11, 72 
1 Subject to change in 1950 basie acreage data because of provisions of Public Law 471, 8lst Cong. and 


Public Law 272, 8ist Cong. 

2 Production is in terms of 500-pounds gross-weight bales and is based upon 1948-52 State average yiel 
per planted acre, excepting Nevada, for which the 3-year average for 1950-52 was used, with allowance made 
for 1948-52 average State bale weights 


Note.—Prepared in accordance with our understanding of Mr. C. M. Mouser’s ve 
1953. Prepared in the Production Programs Division of the Cotton Branch, PMA 
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Senator Younac. Mr. Farry? 


STATEMENT OF MARVIN FARLEY, PRESIDENT, IMPERIAL COTTON 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION, EL CENTRO, CALIF. 


Mr. Fartey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youna. Mr. Farley, it is a pleasure to have you appear 
before this committee. 

Mr. Faruey. Thank you, sir. 

I am Marvin Farley of El Centro, Calif., president of the Imperial 
Cotton Growers Association. I have a statement | would like to 
read to you, sir. 

Senator Youna. You may proceed. 

Senator ANDERSON. May we have just one second while we try to 
do a little figuring, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Younae. Certainly. 

Senator Easttanp. Mr. Chairman, this is an illustration of the 
complaint that California would lose 700,000 acres. With 1952 
plantings based upon 17% million acres in the past 3 years—which 
includes this year—1951, 1952, and 1953—California would be 
reduced 500,000 acres, roughly —520,000—and the State of Mississippi, 
840,000 acres. 

Senator Kucuex. Then, Senator, is that not the case where section 
2, the 25 percent maximum, would apply? 

Senator AnprERSON. If the 25 percent maximum is put in also, 
California would drop from 1,405,000 to 1,055,000, or 350,000 acres, 
and Mississippi would drop from 3,299,000 to 1,799,000 or 600,000 
acres. 

Senator EastLanp. We do not want part of California’s acreage. 
We do not like them to say that they are going to lose 800,000 acres 
and you are going to lose 500,000 acres, therefore we want 150,000 of 
your acres. 

Senator Kucuet. Can you also add, Senator Anderson, what the 
reductions would be under the present law? 

Senator ANDERSON. Under current law? I do not have the 
17,500,000-acre figure. Under the current law the 22,500,000-acre 
figure, the only one that I have, California would drop from 1,405,000 
to 898,000, a loss of 507,000 acres. 

Mississippi would go from 2,399,000 to 1,556,000, a loss of 700,000 
acres. It is a direct “proportional cut almost exactly. These others 
are not too far out of line so far as proportions are concerned. Mis- 
sissippi has the largest acreage next to Texas. Therefore, the cut is 
larger than California. 

The great difficulty is that there is no way of dividing the pie 
without reducing the pieces. 

Senator Kucueu. The figures offered this morning gave instances 
of the greatest percentage cuts, and they were confined to the South- 
western States: your own, Arizona, California. 

Senator ANDERSON. I regret I was not here. 

Senator Kucueut. I would think that the Department of Agricul- 
ture might very well just check the Senator’s arithmetical remarks 
because it seemed to me that the heavy ax under the present statute 
would be that operating under the Southwest States. 


Bem. 
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™ Senator EastLanp. It ought to be divided in an equitable manner 
I do not want to put you out of business. I want to treat you right 

Senator ANDERSON. I hope we can get legislation that will permit 
California to produce their cotton. I regret that 1 have not been here 
to hear the discussion. 

Senator Younc. You may proceed, Mr. Farley 

Mr. Faruey. I want to follow up the general statement made by 
Mr. W. L. Smith of California with some brief remarks on how applica- 


tion of the present law in cotton acreage allotments will damage the 
agricultural economy of my county \t the present time, growers in 


Imperial County are growing 104,000 acres of cotton. Last year they 
planted 94,000 acres. The year previous they planted 35,000 acres 
In 1950, under the allotment program, they received 922 acres 

Senator ANDERSON. You will admit from 922 to 104,000 is a fair- 
sized increase? 

Mr. Faruery. | will admit that, ves, sir; because it is economically 
feasible to do that. 

Senator ELLENDER. You would like to have that sustained as 
against States that have been growing cotton since colonial days? 

Mr. Faruey. Yes, sir; | want that sustained because we can produce 
it economically, we can produce more yield per acre than the States 
that are in question, and I do not want to be a party to a block of 
progress. 

Senator Eastianp. I do not know that you can produce it any 
cheaper than you can in my area. 

Mr. Faruny. I think in your area, sir, you are mechanized, ves 

Senator East.anp. I further gravely doubt that the product which 
you produce there can clash with the spinning 

Mr. FARLEY. Sir, I] would like to quote a few firures for the re cord 

Senator EastLanp. I will withdraw that. 

Mr. Faruey. In Arizona, California, and New Mexico, there are 
today in the loan 290,771 bales of cotton. That comes from a pro- 
duction in excess of 3 million bales last year 

In the great State of Mississippi, with just 

Senator ANDERSON. Would you start again? I cannot follow the 
figures unless I write them down. 

Mr. Faruey. In the loan now—we will take them State by State 
and that will help more—<Arizona has 76,681; California, 136,887: 
New Mexico, 77,203 bales; making a total of 290,771 bales of cotton 

Senator Easrianp. Right there, | want to ask you something 
The truth of the matter is that you do not have more cotton in the 
loan because you do not have compress bales. 

Mr. Faruey. The truth of the matter is, sir, all my cotton is sold 
I had a ready market for it. 

Senator EastLanp. We do not do business on a personal basis as 
to what you produce or what I produce or whether you sell yours and 
I sell mine. The facts are that a shortage of compress bales denied 
you the loan, your area. 

Mr. Faruey. No, sir; I am not aware of that situation. I think 
we have plenty of compresses. The fact is further expounded by the 
fact that there were buyers there buying the cotton. 

Senator EastLanp. That is true everywhere. Where do you spin 
your cotton? Is much of it exported? 
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Mr. Faruey. A considerable portion, yes, has been exported and 
a considerable portion comes to the spinners. 

Senator Easruanp. As a testimony, practically the entire crop 
from our belt is consumed in the United States because of a superior 
product. 

Mr. Faruery. I happen to know positively 

Senator ANDERSON. I can tell you right now that you will not get 
the cotton acreage if that is the case. 

Senator Youna. Mr. Farley, will you continue? 

Mr. Faruey. I would like to get some figures into the record. In 
the great State of Mississippi, whic : produced slightly under 2 million 
bales of cotton, they have 298,577 ee in the loan. I think that 
speaks for itself. 

Senator EasrLanpD. Compress bales; that speaks for itself. 

Mr. Faruey. I do not go along with you on the compress space. 
We did not run into any trouble getting our cotton compressed. 

Senator Easttanp. Then there has been some fraud practiced on 
the United States Government if there has not, because people came 
out from there to the Bureau and stepped up the amortization of the 
compresses because there was a critical shortage. I think the figures 
will show that. 

Mr. Faruey. We are going to get into something there, if I want 
to bring competition—I can find competition in du Pont, direct com- 
petition, giving us a lot of trouble, too. 

Senator AnpERsON. I hope, Mr. Chairman, that we get off the 
relative merits of this cotton. 

Senator Eastuanp. I did not raise that issue now. Practically 
every witness who testified has stressed the fact that a superior product 
was produced there. I do not want it to go unchallenged in the record. 
I want to show the facts. 

Senator ANDERSON. You cannot blame a man for testifying to the 
truth. I live in that country, and we think it is fine cotton. If there 
is finer cotton in the delta of the Mississippi, I admit it is difficult to 
find anything better than that. 

We had an argument about rain-fed cotton and irrigated cotton for 
along time. I do not think we can settle it here this afternoon. I 
tried to settle it for months in the Department. When I left it with 
the people they were still arguing it. They and I were of the same 
opinion. They heaved a sigh of relief when I left the Department 

Senator Easttanp. I want the record to show one more thing in 
answer to the point about the superior product. I believe the rule of 
the New York Cotton Exchange provides that irrigated cotton is 
nontenderable on the exchange. I am not going to comment on it. 

Mr. Fartey. I will not comment either except to say that we sell 
on that same basis. 

Senator Younae. This would be a good point to get back on your 
statement. 

Mr. Faruey. This great shift into cotton production resulted from 
two factors. First, other areas which could compete more econom- 
ically in the production of vegetables, due to a number of factors such 
as cheap labor, lower freight rates, and cheap land, moved into our 
vegetable market. And, in the second place, for many years past 
Imperial Valley has been growing flax, sugarbeets, castor beans, 
safflower at the request of the Federal Government, to supply war 
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crops. As Il remember, in 1947, 1948, 1949, 1950, 1951, and 1952 the 
Government asked for increases in all these war crops. 

Getting back to the vegetable deal, growers in the Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas, Florida, and other Southern States, due to a number 
of economic factors, such as cheap labor, lower freight rates, and 
cheap land, undersold us in our market. We have not asked for 
legislation and do not intend to ask for legislation which would have 
reserved to us forever our historical preferred position. We accepted 
this as an economic fact, as an economic shift or trend in production, 
and adjusted our farenting accordingly. We found that our best 
crop as a substitute was cotton. 

At the peak of our war-crop production, in 1948, we had approxi- 
mately 186,000 acres in flax alone and 48,000 acres in sugarbeets. 
This is all land upon which we could have had a clear cotton history 
during those years. 

Senator Young. That was when flax was $6 a bushel? 

Mr. Fartey. $8. 

Senator Youna. $ nN asis Minneapolis. 

Mr. Farry. fa. Si 

Under the present cog Imperial County will receive 19,000 acres 
on the basis of 17.5 million-acre allotment, or a 79.7-percent reduction. 
This means that our largest cash farm crop for 1952 and 1953 would 
be cut 80 percent next year. On the basis of a 21 million-acre allot- 
ment, we will be cut down to 23,000 acres, or approximately 74 per- 
cent. Our county is a graphic example of what refusal to recognize 
recent agricultural trends will do to an important agricultural area. 

bi have been producing : commodity, cotton, which has found 
a ready market, which the buyers want, and which has not been 
duane on to Uncle Sam. 

If we are thus legislated out of the cotton -< the alternatives, 
such as they are, are almost equally ruinous. The vegetable market 
offers little prospect ; the sugarbeet production is limite d by processing- 
plant capacity. The market for flaxseed and linseed oil is currently 
flooded and depressed, as is sugar, as the members of this committee 
well know. In these times of falling farm prices, we growers in 
Imperial County will find ourselves with cotton acreage, which has 
a support-price cut from 75 percent to 80 percent. We do not have, 
and have not asked for, support prices on vegetables, cattle, citrus, 
and other alternative products available. 

We do not have in our county, as do producers in other counties in 
this Nation, most of their principal crops, like peanuts and tobacce, 
under price support. 

It is not our purpose to demand things which might be embarrassing 
to others; but, speaking for myself, personally, and for the Imperial 
growers, I can tell you that we would be a lot better off with no price 
support on anything and with the privilege of growing things that we 
can grow best, rather than be legislated out of the cotton business by 
the present law and have the whole agricultural economy of our county 
wrecked. 

I mean not only cotton growers; I mean business people, professional 
people, farmworkers, and every resident of our valley will feel the 
impact of this legislative prohibition against growing what we are 
best suited for. 

Senator Youna. Are there any questions? 
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Senator EastLanp. Mr. Farley, in your statement you say: 

We do not have in our county, as do producers in other counties of this Nation, 
most of their principal crops, like peanuts and tobacco, under price support. 

What areas did you have reference to in that statement? 

Mr. Faruey. Well, sir, I would imagine peanuts grow practically 
100 percent south of the Mason-Dixon line. 

Senator EasrLanp. I understand that. In what area south of the 
Mason-Dixon line? 

Mr. Farury. I think that would encompass all the areas south of 
the Mason-Dixon line. 

Senator EastLaAND. Do you mean to testify that peanuts are grown 
in all the Southern States? 

Mr. Fariey. No, sir; I do not mean to testify to that. I mean 
that it is possible for them, and in those States that are fortunate 
enough to have them; yes, sir. 

Senator ANpEerson. They could not get a history. 

Senator ELtenpverR. That is limited, also. 

Mr. Faruey. But the fact remains that they do have the history. 

Senator ANpERsON. If you will look at some of the tobacco growers 
you will find them with a little strip of tobacco. I do not think it 
makes a good-sized vegetable garden as you drive by. He can live 
off that, and that is the best thing he has on his farm. 

Senator EastLtanp. There are very few farms that I know of—in 
fact, no peanuts at all are grown in my State; and very few farms, 
if any, have an acreage of peanuts and cotton or tobacco. They are 
separately grown by different farmers and usually in different areas. 

Senator ANDERSON. The only reason I mention it, Mr. Farley, is 
because I am with you in trying to get a Jarge and expanding acreage 
of cotton in the irrigated areas of the West. But I do not like to 
quarrel with the other farmers who had a hard time with their peanut, 
tobacco, and rice programs. I am glad to have them live in prosperity 
as I think they are glad to have us live in prosperity. 

Mr. Faruey. That is very true. I for one am not quarreling with 
Florida or the other Southern States when they start growing lettuce 
and taking that crop away from us. Nor am I quarreling with them 
when they start producing cattle which I have in California. I am 
not quarreling with them. 

I am not in to Washington to ask for legislation to keep that back 
in California where all the history of cattle production has been. I 
think it is a marvelous thing that the South is capable of bringing 
herself around to a diversified program. If cattle are economically 
feasible to raise down there and can raise the standard of living of 
that community I say let them go there, and I will change my busi- 
ness. But at the same time if I can come back and I can produce 
cotton, I am going to produce cotton somehow if I can produce it 
economically, under a mechanized program. Yes, I am forced to it. 
But under that mechanized progrim I am continuing to help the oil- 
men, I am continuing to help the implement dealer, I am continuing 
to help people back in the East who help produce these machines. 

It is, I think, practically a known fact that expansion and progress 
create more jobs, not less jobs. 

Senator Easrianp. If the cotton acreage is grown where it has been 
historically planted, does not that same argument apply? The man 
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there is mechanized, helps the oil mills and helps the industries in the 
Hast. 

Mr. Farury. Why do we have to legislate to prevent that, to keep 
him there? 

Senator Easttanp. We have not legislated to prevent it 

Mr. Faruey. To keep it there? 

Senator EastLtanp. No, sir. This is acreage that he planted in the 
Midsouth, the Southeast. The product was planted there and grown 
there. What you are trying to do is transfer it by law because you 
cut down 

Mr. Farury. No, sir. If you read my statement I would prefer 
to have everything thrown out and let us all grow what we want 

Senator EastLanp. That is not what you are trying to do. You 
have a bill which, in my State, would transfer 220,000 acres of cotton 
by law to the irrigated areas 

Mr. Fartey. And you want to keep legislation in so that you will 
block progress? 

Senator EastLanpb. I am not trying to block progress. Of course, 
[ am not trying to block progress. I am attempting to prevent a raid 
on our people, to pass a law that would take acreage from us 

Mr. Faruey. Sir, I am here for the same purpose. I am trying to 
prevent a raid on my people. 

Senator Easritanp. It is economically grown there because you 
can grow it economically and we can grow it economically. Why 
change it? 

Mr. Farry. During the years when there were no controls why 
was it that the historical Cotton Belt reduced their cotton acreage 
instead of increasing it as we did? 

Senator EasrLtanp. Our people had a little foresight and did not 
see what was going to happen. We got caught in this before 

Mr. Faruey. They found other crops that were more profitable 
to them. 

Senator Easrtanp. No, sir. That statement is inaccurate. We 
did not want to get out on a limb and build up a lot of acreage and 
buy a lot of equipment and get the limb sawed off because we knew 
a day of reckoning was coming. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Farley, the increased cotton acreage in 
California has relieved the pressure on overproduction of other 
crops, has it not? 

Mr. Faruey. It has a tendency to; yes, sir, always. When you 
can get another crop that is in demand, naturally. 

Senator Youna. By increasing your cotton acreage you produce 
less acreage of potatoes, flax, and other crops in surplus? 

Mr. Faruey. I would say you would get a reduction in flax and 
crops that are not in such demand. 

Senator Youna. I think that is worth considering. If we can 
relieve the pressure on other crops by allowing a greater acreage of 
cotton and wheat and some basic crops that could be exported in 
different ways than we have to now, we would go a long way toward 
stabilizing our agriculture economy. I for one believe the bill in- 
troduced by Senator Anderson and others to engage in barter arrange- 
ments such as most other countries now do, would help in getting rid 
of this surplus. 
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I think we should be doing more to export our surpluses even if we 
have to subsidize the program to a certain extent. The whole econ- 
omy would benefit. 

Senator ANDERSON. Let me express the thought that not everybody 
shares your opinion that we would be better off with no controls 
whatever, and no price supports whatever. A lot of us recognize, I 
hope, that some of these controls get irksome at times. W hen you 
take them all off and turn them loose, the farmer, because of the way 
in which he has to ordinarily market his crop, pretty quickly falls a 
victim of market conditions that wipe him out. 

Had you been farming—you might have been farming—had you 
been farming very much in 1921 and 1922, and following up a long, 
long time until we got back until almost the war cycle again, I think 
you would recognize that when we do have some— 

Mr. Faruey. I recognize other facts, too, sir. I came out of the 
Army in 1946, at one of the highest peaks of farming production, and 
the highest cost ratio, and I entered farming at that time. I fought 
and I have battled my way up. There are still avenues that can be 
used. If you want to get in and battle you can do it. I personally 
believe that I would be better off without controls. That is my per- 
sonal belief. If we want to go into this, let us have it all the way. 
Let us put everything under control. Or everything off. One can’t 
operate without the other, can it? 

Senator Easrianp. I think that is true. If you believe that, you 
are absolutely right, and you would have to agree with me that if 
you did not have price supports for cotton you would not have it for 
wheat, for corn; they are all in the same basket. 

Senator AnpERSON. Let me say that the cattlemen in my State 
wrote me perpetually saying do not put price ceilings on cattle, we 
do not want controls on cattle. I have been surprised at the number 
of letters I have had in the last 30 days in which they talked to me in 
a little different vein. 

Mr. Faruey. Are they cattlemen or doctors, lawyers, and filling 
station operators who got into the business? 

Senator ANDERSON. You would be surprised. They are not the 
Texas oil men who go into the cattle business because they have a way 
of writing off their cattle losses. These are cattlemen whose daddies 
I knew in the 1920’s before they went broke. I happened to be editor 
of the New Mexico Rural in 1920, and I think I knew every cattle 
producer in the State of New Mexico. In those lovely days when 
we had no controls—I do not say that was the only factor—one by 
one they went broke. I hope I never live to see as fine a group of men 
go broke as I saw at that time. 

I know now a good many people who are in the cattle business. | 
do not regret that the Texas oil men come to my State and go into 
the cattle business. They have the right and the cash to do it and 
they are buying our ranches as fast as they can trace title to them. 
And it is all right. They are not bothered any. 

But men like Jim Morrow, whose father was in the cattle business 
a long time before him and whe does not have any oil income against 
which he can charge off his sale of steers, and does not worry about 
taking capital gains on the sale of his stock, he is in trouble and deep 
trouble. 
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Mr. Faruey. The historical nature and the fact that you do not 
want to see cattlemen grow, I gather you would like to see legislation 
to prevent someone else from entering the cattle business? 

Senator ANDERSON. Not at all. In fact I hope some day to be 
rich enough to do it myself. I think it is the greatest business in the 
world. I saw a string of cattle come over the hill one day when | 
was on horseback watching them come, and it was the only time that 
I ever consciously violated that commandment that says “Thou 
shalt not covet.”” I would have done anything to own that ranch and 
those cattle. 

Senator Kucuge.. That is a good deal of a self-serving statement, 
Senator. 

Senator ANDERSON. I do not want to keep anybody out of the 
cattle business. 

Senator Eastianp. If we have pure private enterprise with no 
price support, that would go across the board for all commodities, 
you think you would be better off? 

Mr. Faruey. Let us put it this way: It is a very unpleasant situa- 
tion that I am in at the present time. When] left California Saturday 
I was selling canteloups at $2.50 a crate. Ihave a packing cost of $2 
a crate to harvest, haul, pack, and load aboard car. If you can get 
back cost of production at 50 cents a crate, believe me, it is a hard 
thing to do. So if we are going to have them, then let’s put every- 
thing under control. I would welcome it; ves. 

I would much prefer to go out and go in and make arrangements 
with my banker on a much more convenient term 

Senator EasTLanp. | understood from your testimony I got the 
impression that you believe we would be better off without the price 
supports. 

Mr. Fartey. Under a haphazard method; yes. I am a rugged 
individualist enough to say that I would like that. 

Senator EastLanp. And you think that we will, by this legislation, 
ultimately work out of price supports? 

Mr. Farutey. Will you restate that question, please? 

Senator EastLanp. Do you think a wheat man would be better off? 

Mr. Faruey. Sir, 1 came back here on cotton. I am not concerned 
about wheat at the present time. I have not given it time or study 
enough to know enough about it. 

Senator EasrLanp. You realize if one basic commodity does not 
have it that the other will not, do you not? 

Mr. Fartey. By your admission we have it in wheat and we have 
it in cotton. Now we are talking about cotton. How can I prevent 
having acreage taken away from me in California and the balance of 
the growers of the association that I represent, how can I prevent it? 
I am back here simply, sincerely, to try 

Senator EasrLaANnp. You have made a very good statement. 

Senator Kucue,. Mr. Chairman, if I may. Senator Eastland, 
may I respectfully ask this question: You suggested that it was by 
reason of foresight of the rood cotton people in vour State that the 
did not increase their acreage inordinately, or in any great degree 
during the 3 years 1951 to 1953 

Senator Easttanp. And previous to that, too. 

Senator Kucue.. Mr. Smith testified that previous to that you 
had a situation where the Federal Government was urging increased 
cotton production and, motivated by 
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Senator ANDERSON. Which Smith? 

Senator Kucuei. Mr. Smith, Senator. 

Senator Youna. He was the previous witness. 

Senator Kucuen. He stated California cotton production has shown 
this large increase since 1950 for two principal reasons. In the first 
place, we growers found it — able, with a ready market. 

In the second place, the Agricultural Department set goals on cot- 
ton and other crops. My point is, if by reason of their zeal and de- 
sires and ability of the land to produce, they did make this tremendous 
increase in the amount of acreage put to the production of cotton, we 
should not hold that against them or criticize them. 

Senator Easr.ianp. | have not criticized them. I just said that we 
realize that we are not new in business, and that was the reason that 
we did not overexpand. 

We thought it was good business. 

Mr. Smith testified that the reason for the expansion in California 
was the dollars, that they were farming for the dollars, to make a 
profit. 

The bill includes 1953. I am not criticizing you for increasing it 
in 1951 or 1952. But in 1952, when the Department of Agriculture 
asked for a voluntary reduction and said we have too much cotton, 
then your State defied them. 

While Mr. Smith testified the acreage is about the same in 1953 as 
it was in 1952 it certainly was not reduced. All the estimates show 
it was increased. 

Senator Kucuer. Was it reduced anywhere in 1953? 

Senator EasrLanp. Certainly. It was reduced in my country. We 
tried to hold ourselves within reason. I do not think that you are 
entitled, where you have done wrong, where you have defied the 
Department of Agriculture, to use that year as a base to get still more 
acreage. 

I know that by defying it this year, if we have a normal crop, you 
will have cost the Treasury of the United States millions of dollars in 
cotton that will go into loan. 

Senator Kucneu. I think the people here who will be ready to 
testify the endeavor to indicate for the record that it was not a matter 
of defiance on their part, but rather that the request of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture came at a time when their lands were committed 
to this crop. 

Senator EasrLanp. I do not think that is accurate. It came before 
our lands were committed. 

Senator KucHe.. Even if 

Senator EastLanp. The request was made last winter. That will 
not do. It will not hold up. 

Senator ANDERSON. You cannot change that personal desire to try 
to get history. 

Senator Easruanp. I agree with that. I do not think it should be 
used as a base on which to base allotments for 1953. 

Senator ANDERSON. We had that. It happened once before. 

Senator KucHeE.u. I do not want to take up too much time but on 
the 75 percent section of the proposed bill, it does seem to me that it is 
a shocking situation where 1 county, Imperial County, would have 
indicated an almost 75 percent curtailment and 1 State, Arizona, an 
almost 55 percent. 
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Senator Eastitanp. Certainly. And I think it ought to be rectifie 
You have not got the thing here that rectifies. You have something 
here that will cut your neighbor’s throat. 

Senator ANDERSON. You recognize that situation is not particularly 
unique, that there are counties in other States where that also is t 
where they will almost be wiped out 

Senator EastLanp. Aside from the Southwestern States, Senat 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes. 

Senator Kucue.. Entirely a southwestern problem? 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes. 

Senator Kucue.. Surely. 

Senator EastTLanp. It is a matter of counties now. Testimony 
shows that Kern County in 1950, in California, with a stated allot- 
ment of 578,000 acres, 51 percent was the basic range in cotton. 

With an acreage of 1 million which you seek, it would be still 
greater, in fact it would be the greatest of any State in the Union. 
It would compare with counties in Mississippi with only 15, 16, o1 
17 percent. 

Mr. Fartey. Sir, I think you will find that it was not injected into 
the testimony. While Kern County was 50 percent Merced County 
was down to 19 percent. 

Senator EastLtanp. They are still better off at 19 percent than half 
of the counties in my State that have been farmed, with 5-, 6-, 7-, and 
8-acre farms. 

Mr. Faruey. If I were farming 5, 6, 7, or 8 acres, I have seen it done 
on small acreage, as high as 4 bales of cotton have been obtained on 
small acreage. Would it not be better for them to go out and inten- 
sively farm that small acreage and gain the production that is possible? 

Senator Easrianp. I think they are capable of taking care of them- 
selves. 


Senator Younae. Mr. Farley, you indicated that you would not 
have price supports, and not be involved in these problems 

There are problems in connection with price supports, very un- 
pleasant things. I farmed during the depression years starting in 


1918. In 1929 and 1930 on, for 8 or 10 years, prices of farm com- 
modities were very low. Hogs were selling at about $1.50, or $2 a 
hundred, cattle at about the same price. Oats in my State were 5 
and 6 cents a bushel, barley as low as 1 cent a bushel. 

Still with those extremely low prices there were millions of people 
who could not afford to buy these commodities. If we let our agri- 
culture go back to that situation again, this whole Nation will suffer 

Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. Faruery. Yes, sir; it does. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Youna. The next witness is Mr. Shultis. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR SHULTIS, EXTENSION ECONOMIST; 
FARM MANAGEMENT, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY, 
CALIF. 


Mr. SxHuutis. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 
I am Arthur Shultis, extension economist in farm management from 
the University of California. I came here to represent the university 
and a large number of its staff that considered this problem, and to 
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bring you factual information and their best judgment on how this 
would affect California. 

My entire presentation is based on the given supposition that 
there would be 17,500,000 acres to be allotted among the States, 
of which California would get about 50 percent, or 700,000 acres, 
to take out of cotton. Such a large shift in land use would have 
serious consequences not only to cotton growers but to producers of a 
wide range of substitute crops in California and elsewhere. 

This 700,000 acres, in addition to being about half of the cotton, is 
10 percent or more of the entire irrigated acreage of the State; it is 23 
percent of the total acreage of intertilled field and vegetable crops, 
and is about equal to the entire commercial vegetable acreage in the 
State. 

Cotton is grown only on irrigated land in California. This land is 
highly productive but must carry high taxes and high overhead costs 
for irrigation facilities and water. Most of it cannot lie idle—it 
must be shifted to some substitute crop. In place of a bale and a 
quarter of cotton and a half a ton of cottonseed, it could produce 6 
tons of alfalfa hay or between 1% to 2 tons of barley or grain sorghum. 
Some of this land will produce two crops a year. 

Senator ANpERsSON. Do I understand that the average yield in 
California is a bale and a quarter of cotton? 

Mr. Suuttis. Approximately, yes, in the last 2 years. Of course, 
in 1950, when we were down to about half of the acreage—down to 63 
percent of the acreage that we had in 1949, our yield went up to over 
800 pounds per acre that year. 

Senator ANDERSON. You have much that will average over 2 bales, 
do you not? 

Mr. Suuttis. I don’t know how much. I don’t think there is too 
much of it. It just doesn’t work out in my arithmetic. 

Senator ANDERSON. What did you get on the average last year, do 
you recall? 

Mr. Suuutis. I do not recall. 

Senator ANDERSON. It was way over two and a half. 

Mr. Suuttis. It is done. 

Senator ANpERSON. Where do you get the low production? You 
must have a lot of land that is producing a bale an acre. 

Mr. Suutris. There must be some. I imagine it would be land 
that if it is salty, or fairly new land, hasn’t been properly leveled, that 
will have an opportunity later on to produce more. 

Senator ANnpErRSON. If it doesn’t produce a bale to an acre of 
irrigated land, it doesn’t make an awful lot of money, does it? 

Mr. Suuuris. I would not think so. 

Senator ANDERSON. Wouldn’t it be a good idea to let it drop out of 
cotton? 

Mr. Suuttis. It probably will, whether there is any allotment or 
not. 

Senator ELLENDER. About how much acreage is there? 

Mr. Suuutis. I wouldn’t know. A considerable portion of this 
land is new land—reclaimed since 1950 from the desert or low-value 
grazing or dry-farmed grainland. The completion of the Central 
Valley project and the extension of canal irrigation from the Colorado 
River has created new farms, many of which went into cotton, 
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Senator EAsTLanp. I understand that vou cleared up thousands of 
acres of land. 


Mr. SHULTIsS. | wouldn't Say thousands I would av several 
hundred thousand. 
Senator EAstTnaAnpb. Several hundred thousand acres of 1 \ and 


to put into cotton? 

Mr. Sxuttis. Yes, sir. 

Senator EastLtanp. Now there is to be an allotment 

Mr. Suuttis. In the San Joaquin Valley—there has been perhaps 
around 350,000 acres of new deve opment through putting aown 
deep wells, leveling land, and putting in pipelines and other irrigation 
facilities. New capital invested would range from $100 to $300 
acre and probably averages $200, in addition to the initial value of the 
undeveloped land. Some of this is under development lease in which 
the tenant gets the land at a fairly nominal rental for a period of fron 
5 to 10 years, but he must make and recover this large capital outlay 
for development during the period of his lease. A heavy cut in cotton 
acreage could ruin some of these tenants 

Senator EastLAnp. How many thousand acres would you estimate 

Mr. Suuutis. Of new land? 

Senator EastLanp. Yes. 

Mr. Suuutis. According to adding up the acreage of irrigated crops, 
in these cotton counties | Fret 400,000 acres more ol irrigated crops 
than we had in 1949. 

Senator ELLENDER. What percentage of that is cotton? 

Mr. Suuttts. It is hard to say 

Senator ELLENDER. Would you say the greater part of it 

Mr. Sauutis. I would say the greater part of it was accounted for 
Maybe not necessarily on that new land. But the incorporation of 
that new land and switching around, sometimes those fellows have to 
put it into something else the first vear to get the alkali out of it 

Senator ELLENDER. In 1950, as | pointed out this mornin Cal 
fornia planted, under the allotment, 586,000 acres and in 1952 
1.407.000. 

Mr. Suuutts. I will clear that up late: 

Senator ELLeNDER. About this development, does the tenant own 
the land or any part of it? 

Mr. Suuttis. No, s The land is frequently held by companies 
that don’t want to sett it, like for instance the railroad ompany, oO! 
Standard Oil. They hold it for development 

Senator ANpeRsoNn. Who put in the capital improvements’ 

Mr. Suuttis. The tenant. 

Senator ANDERSON. At the end of the 5 years does it belong to 
owner? 

Mr. Suuttts. That depends on the leneth of the lease I have 
heard of some longer than that. I think 5 or 10 years would cover 
the range of most of it. 

Senator ANpERsSON. Is that done for income-tax purposes: 

Mr. Suuttis. I wouldn’t know 

Senator ANDERSON. Quite obviously it is, isn’t it? They don’t hay 
to pay any rent. 

Mr. Sauttis. They pay a nominal rent 

Senator ANperson. The company doesn’t have to account for the 
receipt of any rental money. 
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Mr. Suuttis. I can’t testify what is in anybody’s mind, 

Senator ANDERSON. They can then sell the land with a capital-gains 
tax. It is one of those convenient devices. 

Mr. Suuttts. Hence, this recent increase in cotton is only in part 
the result of shift from crops other than cotton. No large shift of 
cotton acreage can be made without substantially increasing the 
acreage of substitute crops tbat are already being produced in ade- 
quate supply. 

Senator Eastuanp. Doesn’t that apply to every State? 

Mr. Suuutis. I wouldn’t know. I can answer for California, sir 

Senator Easrtanp. What is your judgment? It would apply in 
California. 

Mr. Suuutis. It is no better than yours. I think you are right. 

Senator EastLanp. Certainly it is right. 

Mr. Suutris. Prices of some of these are already declining to levels 
that are not attractive. The large increase in production of many of 
these if 700,000 acres were shifted from cotton would further acceler- 
ate price declines to unprofitable lows for all producers of these alter- 
native crops in California and elsewhere. 

Senator East ann. That large acreage increase built up a surplus 
and it has already caused the price of cotton to slide, hasn’t it, from 
around 40 cents last year at this time, to 32 or 33 cents now. 

Mr. Sauutis. | wouldn’t dispute your statement. 

Senator Young. Senator Eastland, 1 have always contended that 
supporting basic farm commodities at a rather high level indirectly 
helps the producers of other crops and I think it does help relieve the 
pressure on overproduction of other crops. In California they in- 
creased the cotton acreage and reduced the pressure of overproduc- 
tion in other crops. If we could find a way of getting rid of the 
surplus of cotton, wheat and others, it would be a very good thing. 

Mr. Sauutis. An examination of what happened in California from 
1949 to 1951 will illustrate some of the shifts that may take place in 
1954. We have compiled available crop acreage estimates from 
county agricultural commissioners’ reports to see what happened in 
these 6 counties that grew 99 percent of the cotton in 1949—Merced, 
Madera, Fresno, Kings, Tulare, and Kern. 

Small grain, mostly barley but including a little wheat, increased 
134,000 acres between 1950 and 1951 when we had our big increase 
in cotton acreage. The outbreak of hostilities in Korea in 1950 
resulted in such a sharp increase in the price of most farm products 
that barley growers were not hurt by an increased production of 
20 percent. In fact, the price went up 10 cents per bushel over 1949. 
The following vear, with the big shift to cotton, barley production 
fell to 70 percent of the 1950 record production, and the price went 
up another 29 cents per bushel. 

Alfalfa acreage increased by 78,000 acres in these 6 counties from 
1949 to 1950, and for the entire State by 96,000 acres, or about 10 


percent. The price of alfalfa hay dropped from $22.50 to $19.70 per 


ton despite the fact that other prices went up. In 1951 alfalfa 
acreage dropped 98,000 acres in these 6 counties, and the total drop 
for the State as a whole was 127,000 acres. Alfalfa hay went up to 
$30.40 per ton in 1951 and was $32.40 in 1952. 

Most of the 340,000 acres taken out of cotton in 1950 were accounted 
for by increases in substitute crops in 1950. There was, however, a 
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net decline in these 6 major cotton counties of about 46,000 acres 
in all crops, except irrigated pasture which was not estimated or 
included. But in 1S5] these 6 counties increased their cotton acreage 
by 683,000 acres, whereas all the decreases mentioned above came to 
less than 400,000 acres This is evidence of the great amount of new 
land developed in 1951. Total crop acreage rose 304,000 acres that 
year over 1950 and was then 257,920 acres greater than in 1949 
indicating around 250,000 acres of new land. 

That is just in these 6 counties. The figure I gave you of 350,000 





includes all. Some of this cotton land if not cropped would be sub- 
ject to wind erosion and would increase the dust storms that occasion- 
ally occur in the southern San Joaquin Valley. Even seeding to a 


cover crop would probably require some irrigation and land prepara- 
tion as well as seed. Hence such land will probably be cropped. 

Up to now what has been said has been pretty much factual or 
past history—to show that a considerable part of the current large 
cotton acreage in California is on new land and cannot be shifted 
back to crops previously grown on that land. Land taken out of 
cotton, however, will largely go into other crops. It will have to 
carry its taxes and other overhead costs and provide adequate income 
and employment to its operators. 

What will happen in event of a shift of 700,000 acres, or 50 percent, 
can only be estimated approximately. Our extension agents and 
specialists and agricultural economists in the University have, how- 
ever, given this problem some intensive study and their best judgment 
A conference of county agents, specialists, and members of the research 
staff in the department of agricultural economies of the University 
of California was held in Bakersfield last week, June 23 and 24. Here 
is what they estimated cotton growers would do with the 691,000 
acres they would have to leave out of cotton in the 8 major cotton 
counties. 


i 


Total forage crops mostly alfalfa hay QR 500 
Total feed grains, mostly barley 299 S00 
Total food grains, wheat and rice 15, 200 


May I add that over half of that is wheat. How can we increase 
wheat when we have an allotment? Because some of these cotton 
men have wheat history on their irrigated land that would permit 
them to grow wheat in excess of what they have been growing. 


Senator Eastitanp. I think we have that also. I think this picture 
would be true of the 800,000 acres taken out of cotton in my State 
You are not alone in this problem. We have wheat history, too. We 


haven’t tried to get the allotment from other States They have theu 
own problems. 

Mr. Suvutis. Total oil crops, flax, castors, and safflowers—73.500 
acres, of which about 500 is flax It would be entirely the neti 
and Riverside Counties because they wouldn’t vet their cotton off in 
time to plant flax in the San Joaquin Valley. Safflower and castor 
beans are in the San Joaquin Valley 

Dry edible beans, 5,200 acres 

Sugar beets—if contracts available, and the county agent did 
think they were assured by the field men there would be that much 
plant available for the expansion of sugar beets —43,500. 

Vegetables—largely melons, 20,500 acres 
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Miscellaneous other crops, seeds, et cetera, 8,100 acres. 
Idle. fallow. or cover crop, 56,500 acres 
Total, 6HYU.SO0 acres It was estimated very conservatively that 


barley, or some winter crop and another 9,000 acres of Sudan crop. 


about 20.000 acres of grain sorghum would be grown after either flax. 

Senator EasrLianp. That gives you a pretty good diversified farm 
production 

Mr. Sauttis. The addition of 148,000 acres of alfalfa for hay and 
seed to a 1953 acreage estimate of 1,007,000 acres would be a 14 per- 
cent increase and bring our total California acreage to an all-time 
record high. Alfalfa hay, after 2 vears of barely adequate supply and 
cood prices, has now, with a larger acreage, dropped to about $21 a 
ton, baled, roadside, in these cotton counties, which is around our 
estimated total cost of production. An addition of 710,000 tons in 
1954 would certainly depress prices further, not only for these cotton 
growers but for all growers of hay for our California market, and 
including some in Oregon, Nevada, and Arizona. We can use this 
extra forage only D\ bringing in extra feeder ca‘tle. 

We already have in our current acreage enough hay for our local 
livestock population and the growing dairy industry. 

The way this hay would be used in feed lots, each ton would mean 
an extra 200 pounds of beef cattle production to increase our total 
meat supply in the face of a burdensome supply and declining prices. 

In the matter of feed grains, we would expect an increased produc- 
tion of 430,000 tons from barley, corn, grain sorghum, and oats. We 
can easily absorb this extra production in California, since we ordin- 
arily ship in from other States somewhat more than this for our in- 
tensive dairying, livestock feeding, and poultry production. This 
great an increase, however, will probably depress the national price 
slightly and will mean a considerable loss of market to other States. 
including the Corn Belt, that normally supply our needs. 

You notice little diversion to vegetables and none to early potatoes 
in the above list, although these are grown alongside cotton. The 
principal reason is that our acreage of most vegetables is already high, 
prices are unprofitable, and there is little chance of new growers 
coming in at a profit. Some may try, however. 

To illustrate the magnitude of such a shift in dollars, we have 
applied a set of estimated prices to the above-expected pattern of 
production in 1954 for these eight major cotton counties, Income 
from about half the former cotton acreage left in cotton, at 30 cents 
a pound for lint and $65 for seed with an average yield per acre in- 
crease to 750 pounds of lint per acre, would yield a gross income of 
$182,675,000 to cotton. Substitute land uses on about an equal 
acreage taken out of cotton would have an estimated gross income of 
about $71,667,000, or about 39 percent as much as for the land in 
cotton. 

Senator EasrLanp. You figured the cotton production at 750 
pounds. That is a bale and a half. Is your production a bale and a 
half or a bale and a quarter? 

Mr. Suuttis. Our average production, if we had the whole 1,400,000 
acres left in cotton, would be a bale and a quarter. If we took half 
of it we would probably take the better half and produce a bale and a 
half per acre average. 
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Hence total income to these 1,383,000 acres that were in cotton in 
1952 would, in 1954, be $254 million as compared to $371 million in 
1952— a decline of $117 million, or almost one-third. In addition to 
this decline, however, there would be a reduction in income to other 
growers of substitute crops. Two of our economists have given me 
an estimate of $33 million loss of income to other California farmers 
alone, based on their estimate of probable price declines brought about 
by the estimated increase of producton of substitute crops. Redue- 
tion of income to growers of competing substitute crops in other States 
is beyond our power to estimate 

Senator Eastianp. I think that is a good point. But isn’t it true 
that the same things would apply to what is sown in the land that is 
taken out as wheat, or other basic crops? 

Mr. Sauutis. It would make it all the worse, wouldn’t it 

Senator EastLanp. Yes. 

Mr. Suuttis. This is just the effect on California alone. 

Senator ANDERSON. Is there anything here that applies for example 
to Senator Young’s State of North Dakota on the question of wheat? 
Does it not present exactly the same sort of picture as an argument 
against reducing North Dakota’s wheat acreage? Might not the 
Senator from Kansas, Mer. Schoeppe l, a member of this committee, 
point out that the cut on wheat should not come against Kansas 
because it will bring in all these other seed crops, soybeans, and other 
things? Doesn’t it always come up with every agricultural com- 
modity? Is this unusual in any way? 

Mr. Sxuutis. If you want my uninformed answer I would say it is 
not unusual, and I would say it puts to you gentlemen a very great 
problem. 

Senator EasrLaNnp. In my State we buy oats, we buy grains from the 
Midwest, we buy corn from the Midwest, we buy hay, and we could 
produce it ourselves. 

Mr. Suutris. In California we have surveys and estimates of 
inputs of labor and materials and production costs for cotton and 
for most of these substitute crops and in most of these eight major 
cotton counties. Using’ these cost heures, | have estimated the in- 
come above direct cash costs under these different sets of cropping 
conditions mentioned above. Cotton on half the acreage at 30 cents 
a pound should produce an income over cash costs (but not rent and 
depreciation) of $54,000,000. 

Senator EasrLanp. Where do you get the figure of 34 cents a pound? 

Mr. SuHuttis. I use 30 here. 

Senator Easrtanp. Where did you get it? 

Mr. Suu tis. It is rounded, instead of 30.9, which might be the 
support price. 

Senator EastLtanp. The support price is adequate? 

Mr. Suuttis. I wouldn’t know. 

Senator Easritanp. In fact, it would be nearer to 34, wouldn’t it 

Mr. Suuutis. No; parity. 

Senator Easrtanpb. I am informed that his quoted price is not as 
high as ours, because of the great differential. 

Mr. Suvttis. I think that is right. At 90 percent parity, the way 
it stands today, it would be, I think, about 30.9. But that might 
change before next year’s cotton is produced. I just used 30 cents. 


9 


) 
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Senator YounG. These price-support levels are adjusted as to loca- 


tion, and sometimes it results in odd figures. For example, 85 percent 
of parity on oats In my State averages around 72 cents a bushel: 85 


percent of parity in Florida, which is the support level adjusted to 


location, is 98. They have 98 in Florida as against 72 in my State 

Mr. Suuttis. The other half of the acreage in substitute crops would 
have a net cash income of $23 million, or less than half that of about 
an equal acreage of cotton—-$77 million in all. This is not net income 
or profit. From this would have to come all land rent and depreciation 


on the irrigation facilities and farming equipment and interest on 
iInvestinent 

Some decline in gross income is inevitable, whether California cotton 
be cut in acreage severely, moderatly, or not at all. If the entire 
acreage above were left im cotton in 1954 and yield averaged 625 
pounds of lint as in 1952 and the price fell to 25 cents a pound (75 
percent of parity) and $45 a ton for seed, gross income would be 
$247 million—about the same as with the diversion of 50 percent of 
the acreage to substitute crops. There would, however, be no 
secondary effects on other growers of those crops. 

Senator AnprERSON. I don’t understand the 75 percent of parity. 

Mr. Sauutis. That is a figure I used for an example. I thought 
you folks might like to know how the comparison of gross income 
would be to these cotton people in California if they had a 75-percent 
support price. It doesn’t apply today, I realize, but it just shows that 
they wouldn’t reduce the income much below what it would be if they 
had to take these substitute crops 

Senator ANDERSON. en you think if we left off all controls that 
cotton would stabilize near 75 percent parity? 

Mr. Suuttis. I am afraid I shouldn’t attempt to answer on a snap 
judgment, Senator Anderson. I haven't made enough study on that 
and it might be wrong. I could say this truly, however, that a 
25-percent price of cotton in California in my opinion would have 
checked the expansion and begin to automatically remove some of 
them—some of this low-yield land and high-cost water. 

Senator ELLENDER. What does it cost today to produce cotton? 

Mr. Suuutis. In Fresno and Kern Counties our current estimates 
of cost are about between 24 and 25 cents a pound then, with paying 
interest at 5 percent on $400 an acre of land included as part of the 
cost. 

Senator EastLanp. You say 25 cents a pound? 

Mr. Suuttis. 24 to 25. 

Senator EastLAnp. What county is that? 

Mr. Suuutis. Kern and Fresno. I just happen to remember those 
counties. | wouldn’t speak for any other county without looking 
up the figures. We have those estimates for every 1 of these 8 cotton 
counties. 

Senator ELLENDER. Are they the prize counties in cotton produc- 
tion? 

\ir. SHuttis. Kern and Fresno are the two top in quantity. 

Senator ELLENDER. What about the cheapest? 

Mr. Suvuutis. I think they are all about in line. If they have 
certain economic advantages through better land they have to pay 
more per acre for the land, pay higher rent. It all comes out to about 
the same cost. 
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The picking of cotton has formerly provided considerable employ- 
ment during the late fall months. It enables seasonal workers to 
support themselves at a time of year when there is little other farm 
work Last fall, according ( reporis of the ¢ alifo hia State 1) Dal 
ment of E mployme nt, there were 85,000 hand pickers working during 
the week of November 15 

Senator ANpERSON. How ma iV Ol thos vere we i@ks? 

Mr. Suuutis. That I wouldn’t know 

Most of these farm workers may not receive employment in cotton 
picking next vear. We now have enough picking machines in Cali- 
anda to pick all of our cotton if 1952 acreage is eut 50 percent. And 


many of these machines will be available for hire at custom rates that 
will make hiring a machine rather than human labor attractive to 
most growers, except the very small grower that can pick most of his 
own cotton by hand 

Senator Eastitanp. Do you know what grade cotton the machine 
in California picks? 

Mr. Suutris. They used to say about one point lower. We made 
studies. We have publications where we compared grades and picking 
costs and so on over a several-vyear period. I understand that this 
last vear—this is just hearsay, and I probably shouldn’t answer it 
because they warned me against answering questions without facts 

Senator ANDERSON. It is a dangerous occupation 

Senator Kucue.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sautris. [am informed that the margin between the machine- 
picked grades and the hand-picked grades is narrow, not because 
the machine-picked grades have come up but because the hand- 
picked grades have gone down and nobody knows why 

Senator ANperson. Isn’t it wetback labor? 

Senator EastLanp. Mexican labor is what it is 

Mr. Sxuttis. I wouldn’t know. 

Senator Easruanp. Who picks your cotton if it isn’t wetback 
labor? 

Mr. Suuttis. | wouldn’t know that. I think maybe you had 
better call back one of the former witnesses who actually employs 
them. I don’t know. 

Senator ANDERSON. I am trying to say that the point you are 
making here is that there will be some Poe there without employ- 
ment if the full acreage is not planted. As I understand it, Mexico 
is having a fit now about sending workers up here. I believe both 
Senator Aiken and Senator ane are familiar with that. We are 
not getting along very well in our contract with Mexico. Reduced 
cotton acreage might siiaghty it that much. 

Senator YounG. You mean there would be a small gain? 

Senator ELLENDER. You could let the present law run out and not 
renew it. 

Mr. Suvturis. I would like to say a bit more about farm labor 
Farm labor the last few years has been barely adequate to perform 
our mass seasonal jobs; and without the picking machine our cotton 
acreage could not have expanded the way it has. Further displace- 
ment of the few remaining human cotton pickers, however, will not 
increase the labor available for other jobs—it may reduce them by 
not providing work from November to January. 
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By way of summary—a cut of 700,000 acres, or 50 percent, in 
cotton would have a serious impact on individual growers and on the 
entire economy of the State, because it would badly hurt growers on 
new land with no profitable alternatives to which to switch. Shifts 
of practically all of this land would have to be made to substitute 
crops in order to carry heavy overhead costs and debts. The prices 
of these substitute crops would be se ‘riously reduced in California 
and elsewhere because of increased produc tion. 

Employment of workers in cotton and the use of specialized 
machines would be reduced. 

The CHarrMan. Are there any questions? 

Senator EasrLanp. I have a question. Doctor, you state the cut 
in California will be 700,000 acres. What percentage of national 
labor is used? 

Mr. Shultis that was from the 17.5 million base. That was the 
way the problem was given to me and we made our assumptions on 
that basis. 

Senator Easttanp. To be perfectly frank, we are not going to have 
that drastic an acreage reduction, are we? 

Mr. Suuttis. That I don’t know. 

Senator EasrLanp. It will be 19 to 20 million acres won’t it that 
we are going to plant in cotton? If it is 19 million acres the cuts 
won’t be nearly as drastic as you state here; would they? 

Mr. Suuttis. They would be pretty heavy. 

Senator EasrLtanp. Will they be as drastic? With 19 million acres 
will California lose 700,000 acres? 

Mr. Sautttis. I do not know and I should not attempt to answer 
a question that I do not know. 

The CHarrMan. Are there further questions? 

Senator ANpERSON. Do you have the basic figures on which this 
17%4-million acreage is apportioned? I have been asking for them 
around here. You must have had some chart from which you got the 
California figure. 

Mr. Suuttis. They were just given to me for California and | 
verified that with the State PMA office and they said Yes, that is about 
the way it looks like it will be today. 

Senator ANpERSON. What figure did you get for California? 
Seventeen and a half million? 

Mr. Suuttis. They gave us approximately—I don’t even have the 
figure here. I rounded it off because it is so near 50 percent that | 
figured it would be about 700,000 acres of cotton, 700,000 acres out. 
Actually it is a little under. It is about 693,000 acres for California 
and 707,000 acres we would have to take out, to be exact. I just 
rounded them off for the purpose of brevity. 

Senator ELLENpDER. You based that on 17% million acres? 

Mr. Sauutis. Yes, sir. 

Senator EasrtLanp. Which we are not going to have. 

Senator ELLENDER. I have a table here based on 21 million acres 
and it will give California 1,077,000 acres. 

The CHarrman. What would that reduction be? 

Senator ELLENpER. Three-hundred-thousand-some-odd. 

Senator ANnpERSON. I question that, Senator Ellender. I don’t 
believe that is right. 
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Senator ELLENDI rR. It is under the pending law, S. 2106 f the 
pending bill passes. 

Senator ANprERsoNn. Under the current law 22 million acres; 
California would get 898.000 acres 

Senator ELLENDER. Or 832.000 on 21 million acres 

Mr. Suuutis. It is still over 500.000 acres cut We have done a 


little thinking about what would happen as far as the crop pattern 
that would take the place of a lighter cut, and we think proportionately 
that it would be about the same, about thi 1e division between 
feed erains and forage which are the two main substitute STOUDS 

The CHatrMan. Are there any further questions? If not, we thank 
VOU, Mir. Shultis 


Mr. Suuutis. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman 
The CHoatrmMan. The next witness is Mr. Collerette, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Arizona Cotton Growers’ Associatio (‘asa 


Grande, Ariz 


STATEMENT OF CECIL H. COLLERETTE, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS, ARIZONA COTTON GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
CASA GRANDE, ARIZ. 


Mr. Cotueret Mr. Chairman and members of the con 
my name is Cecil H. Collerette I live in Casa Grande, Ariz la 
the chairman of the board of directors of the Arizona Cotton Growers 
Association lama cotton farmei id own and operate my own farm 
| would like to make clear in the beginning that we recognize that 


reduction of surplus cotton is necessary when ac reage allotments are 
put into effect. _We—in supporting this legislation—do not deny our 
obligation to participate in the steps necessary to accomplish that. 
OF and lh pro- 
duction. But our study of the present law governing acreage allot- 
ments of cotton, as applied to Arizona, shows such law to be unrealistic, 
inequitable, and so drastic as to create an economic shock that. we feel 
we cannot live with. This I believe is best illustrated by recognizing 
that of all lands in Arizona 69.6 percent are federally owned and con- 
tribute very little to the State’s total economy. 

Our cultivated acres in 1940 were 68,000 Our cultivated acres in 
1952 were 1,300,000. This shows that our agriculture has, during, 
and since the war, shown a very great increase and now comprises a 
large part of the total State economy. I want at this time to make it 
clear to vou gentlemen of the committee that when we refer to ‘“‘cul- 
tivated lands’? in Arizona we refer only to irrigated lands, becauss 


We are ready and willing to make reduction In acrea 


without irrigation, lands cannot be tilled in our arid country. 
. 1 ] 1 } } 
Last year, of our land in cultivation—-which amounted to approx 


imately 1,300,000 acres—620,000 acres, or approximately 50 percent, 
were planted to cotton, and contributed about $205 million of a total 
agricultural income of $415 million. Our next largest source of 
agricultural income is from livestock amounting to approximately 
$18 million in 1952—and I am sure you gentlemen are entirely familiar 
with what has already happened in that field 

The percentage of the total irrigated acreage planted to cotton in 
1952—when the farmer was the sole judge of what was his best 
crop indicates that cotton as a crop Is ideally suited to our lands and 
our climate and that our agricultural operation is basicaily cotton. 
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Under the present law, if the Secretary determined to allot 18 million 
acres which would normally produce approximately 10 million bales 
Arizona would be required to accept a reduction of 52.8 percent or 
329,000 acres of 620,000 acres planted in 1952, or—on a 20-million 
bale total allotment—47.6 percent, or 296,400 acres of a total of 
620,000 planted in 1952 

We believe that any fair and competent analysis of this situation 
will show that such a drastic cut in our major crop will result in such 
a serious condition that the entire State economy will be in grave 
danger. 

We have tried diligently and honestly to accept our responsibility 
in making the necessary reduction and believe the proposal limiting 
our allotment to 75 percent of the 1952 planted acres will, when 
analyzed, show we are making the greatest proportionate contribution 
to that reduction, and that such reduction is as great as we can stand 
without dire economic consequences. 

Senator ELLeENDER. Are there any questions? 

How long have you been farming in Arizona? 

Mr. Coututererre. I was born and raised in Arizona, Senator. | 
have been actively engaged in farming since 1940. Prior to that | 
was part-time farming. 

Senator ELLENDER. What is your present acreage, that is, the size 
of your farm? 

Mr. Cotiererre. A section less 6 acres. Six hundred and thirty 
four acres. . 

Senator ELLENDER. How many acres will you p 

Mr. CoLtLerettre. About 325. 

Senator ELLENDER. Over half of vour land? 

Mr. Cotiererre. Approximately half of the land 

Senator ELLenper. How much did you plant last ye: 

Mr. Cottererre. Approximately the sane 

Senator ELLENDER. And the year before that? 

Mr. Coiiererre. | have not changed my plantings with the ex- 
ception of 1950. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Do you recall your acreage allotment in 19: 
It should be about 200. 

Mr. Cottererre. If my memory serves me right just a bit over 
200 acres, 

Senator ELLENDER. You must be an old cotton planter in Arixona? 

Mr. Cot._eretre. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenprerR. Have you any idea what the largest cotton 
farm in Arizona is? 

Mr. Coutueretre. [ am afraid I cannot answer that question. 

Senator ELLENpDER. You have had a lot of new growers come in 
and start cotton production in the last 2 or 3 years? 

Mr. Couurrerre. Yes, s'r. 

Senator EL.inenper. That must account for the vast acreage o1 
increase in acres that has been experienced by Arizona since 1950, 
when it had 280,000 acres and now has 669,000 acres? 

Mr. Cotuererre. Yes, sir. Our increase started in 1947. It prob- 
ably would have increased faster at that time except for the inability 
to procure the necessary machinery, equipment, and wells for irriga 
tion. 

Senator ELLENDER. You greatest increase has taken place since 
1951? 


lant this year? 


()? 
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Mr. Couutererre. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. Any further questions? 

Senator ANDERSON. The big jump was from 1950 to 1951, when 
you jumped from 280,000 to 548,000. The next year was 669,000. 
There was not a doubt in anybody’s mind but that that would have 
to come down, at the time they did it. It is just one of those things 
They pray for rain but they know the day is coming when it will not 
rain. 

Mr. Coutuererte. That is right. I would say some of those con- 
ditions were brought on from new projects being developed which 
Federal money helped to develop, and the encouragement of people 
to settle on these lands, including veterans who have returned from 
the war and have taken up these lands. The migration of people into 
our country, brought about by the experience which has shown in 
Arizona the high yields with the high price of cotton, brought an 
influx of people into our country that developed this land 

Senator ELLeNpER. I presume that the new growers in Arizona 
knew of the existing law, did they not? 

Mr. Cotuererre. I am sure they did. 

Senator Etienper. They did not expect to maintain the same 
acreage from year to year that was there last year and this year 

Mr. Cottererre. They could only do that by thinking that th 
supply would have to get out of line and then they knew that the price 
would have to put them back right or there should be some corrective 
measures, 

Senator ELLenper. If any trouble results to them, they did it with 
their eves wide open; did they not? 


Mr. Cotueretre. | think the same thing holds true in any State 
It holds true in the difference between the different areas of the belt 
In any State you have old growers who are going to suffer by virtue of 
new growers within those States. The same thing that we are talking 
about, the West is new as against the South that is old. The States 


have to equalize those things to take care of new growers. We feel 
in the West that there should be some equality given to that so that 
nobody suffers bevond where they can exist under these controls that 
we have to put up with in these times 

Senator E.tenper. Thank vou 

The CHatrMan. Are there anv further questions? If not, we thank 
you, Mr. Collerette. 

Mr. Cotiteretrre. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman 

The CHatrMan. The next witness is Mr. R. H. McElhaney, presi- 
dent, Wellton-Mohawk Irrigation and Drainage District, Well- 
ton, Ariz. 


STATEMENT OF R. H. McELHANEY, PRESIDENT, WELLTON-MOHAWK 
IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE DISTRICT, WELLTON, ARIZ 


Mr. McEunaney. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my 
name is R. H. MeElhaney. [ am the owner and operator of an 
irrigated farm and am speaking here for 200,000 acres of irrigated 
agriculture in Yuma County, Ariz, of which more than 65,000 acres 
are in cotton this vear. Fifteen thousand acres of this cotton is in 
the new Wellton-Monawk Irrigation and Drainage District, of which 

: mm: : . : : . 
I am president. This is a Federal reclamation project and the first 
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water was delivered to about 12,000 acres in 1952. Water will be 
delivered to about 25,000 acres in 1953, and 45,000 acres in 1954. 

Nearly all of the land irrigated in 1952 and 1953 was planted to 
cotton and most of the 1954 acreage is hoped to be planted to cotton. 
Since only a few thousand acres were cultivated prior to 1952 by 
water from irrigation wells, it has had no chance to build cotton 
history under the present law. 

Senator ANDERSON. Does that mean that you hope for only 45,000 
acres? 

Mr. McEuuaney. Water will be available for 45,000 acres in 1954 

Senator ANDERSON. Not to cotton, surely? 

Mr. McE.iuaney. Cotton will be the principal crop desired to be 
erown, Senator, because it is the best crop we can grow. 

senator ANDERSON. You will not put a cover crop on at all? 

Mr. McE.uaney. No, sir; we take it out of the brush and plant 
cotton the first year. It is the crop that is easiest financed and gives 
the best returns. You can plant permanent crops later. 

Senator K ASTLAND. How much did that 

Mr. McEuyaney. The Wellton-Mohawk Irrigation District will 
cost sheht tly over $40,000,000 when completed. 

senator ‘ANDERSON. Did we not have a bill before the Interior 
Committee a short time ago for that district? 

Mr. McE.uaney. Probably for appropriations. We are still in the 
process of completing the distribution system for the project. 

Senator EasrLanp. How much of that is Federal momey? 

Mr. McEvuaney. It will all be Federal money put up; the whole 
$40,000,000. 

Senator KasrLanp. We are paying taxes to establish that irrigation 
district, and then they come in and establish cotton acreage on our 
tax money and then come to Congress and want our cotton acreage. 

Mr. McEuuaney. You must realize that these reclamation projects 
are creators of new wealth. 

Senator EastLtanp. Is it new wealth when you come in and want 
our cotton acreage to put on your irrigated projects that we helped to 
build? I have a little money in that irrigation project. 

‘The CHatrmMan. All | can say, Senator Eastland, is that it is a 
good thing vou do not come from New England. 

Senator EasrTLanp. | thought about that. 

The CuarrMan. You really would have something to say. 

Mr. McEnuanry. The district counties that we could get to esti- 
mate the probable income in income and excise taxes estimate that 
$3 will be paid back in the repayment period of this project for every 
dollar that the Government invests in there. 

Senator Eastnanp. Mavbe. 

Senator ANDERSON. am: say that cotton is the best crop? 

Mr. McELHANEY. Yes, sir. 

Senator ANDERSON. From ‘the standpoint of the final welfare of the 
soil? 

Mr. McEuuanry. Yes, sir 

Senator ANDERSON. Or to give you quick money to pay 01? 

Mr. McExuaney. It is the only crop, Senator, that the new farmer 
coming on to the land can finance. 

Senator ANDERSON. Ordinarily in irrigation districts it 1s some time 
before you begin to have an extremely high paying crop. Most of 
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them have a little time to think about it. You do not 
crop at all? 
Mr. McEuuHaney. No, sir. 
Senator ANDERSON. You start right off in cotton? 
Mr. McEuuaney. May I call your attention to 40 acres of my land 


Ise a cover 


last year, a short 40. It was in brush November a year a is 
November. | planted it to cotton in June, late planting | p ed 
61 bales of cotton off of 36 acres on the first crop oul ol the s 
Senator ANDERSON. What do vou think vou put back into the soil? 
Mr. McE:uaney. We are having to put back in fertilizer. You 
use nitrogen fertilizer right at the start Now with crop rotation, as 


soon as that has been in cotton for 2 or 3 vears it will go into alfa 
Senator ANDERSON. What vou are trying to suggest to these Sen- 
ators from cotton-producing States who are about to get hurt is that 
they oucht to vote against additional appropriations 
Mr. MeEuuaney. | hope not 


Senator ANDERSON. Do vou not think it is a little hard? I hope I 


am sympathetic toward this but do you not think it ts a little hard 
really to come in here and say we did not plant but 12,000 acres in 
1952, the Department asked us to reduce our acreage in 1953, and we 
responded to that noble sentiment by more than doubling i Ne 


year we hope to have four times as much as we had in 1952, and w 
we hope you will Five us relief sO We CaD have il 

Mr. McE Han! We are in the unfortunate position o 

Senator Anperson. How would react to that if ou can from 
State of \lississippi? 

Mr. MecEnHaney. I can see what vou mean 

Senator ANpeRsSoN. I do think that vou have some justific: 
maybe for coming here and saying we would like to have that 12,000 
acres that we had in 1952, although we do not have a district to 1 


quire it and we would like to have a little bit of that in 1953 though 


we have no district to require that l cannot help but believe if vou 
talk to the county agent and State university, which includes vo 
agricult lral ¢ rile re, that they in oht come up W ith some crop that 
would keep vou from asking for relief before vou are | liv unde! LV. 
You are sufferme from a flood before it starts to rain I just throv 
that out for whatever it is worth 

Senator EasrLaAnb. Do vou want to plant all ur land in cotton? 


Do you not believe in diversifying’ 

Mr. McEuuaney. No, sir. I diversify my own farm 

Senator EasrLaAnp. You state here that you will have water for 
45,000 acres in 1954 to put in cotton. 

Mr. McEvuaney. On reclamation projects it is hard to subjugate 
that land. It takes a lot of money to subjugate irrigated land. That 
is the money that the farmer has to put up himself. 

Senator EasrTuanp. Is that unusual in Arizona? What is the situa- 
tion at the Grand Coulee Dam? 

Mr. McEuuaney. They have a 4- or 5-month growing season, 6 
months up there, and their subjugation of land there is considerably 
cheaper than where we are. 

Senator Easttanp. Mr. McElhaney, in the Mississippi River States 
there has been as spectacular an increase in rice production as there 
has cotton in the Far Western States. <A lot of that there has been 
no history on, yet those new growers realize that it would be the height 
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of injustice to come here and try to take rice acreage away from Cali- 
fornia, or Texas, or States that have historically been in the business 
They have to take their chances. 

[ do not see any difference between your position and that of our 
people who are in the rice business. 

Mr. McEtuaney. The most that we could hope for, Senator, in 
this, is to get some more equitable distribution of the cotton acreage 
than will be allowed under the present law. 

Senator ANDERSON. What would you think would be more equitable? 

Mr. McEunaney. If we could use the history for 1951, 1952, and 
1953, we would probably have in the whole county of Yuma, we could 
probably plant 20,000 acres of cotton. Under the present law we can 
plant 17,000 acres. 

Senator ANDERSON. Excuse me. Under the present law you cannot 
plant 17,000 acres, can you? 

Mr. McE.uaney. That is about what we would plant in Yuma 
County. We do not have the district there. 

Senator Anprerson. I do not think you will have that much. 

Mr. McE.uanery. I think our figures show that in Yuma Valley, 
the older part of Yuma Valley, has some of its history left, and that 
will increase the total acreage for the county. 

Senator EastLanp. How much did you increase your acreage for 
1953 over 1952 in the whole county? 

Mr. McEunaney. I think about 15,000 acres. 

Senator ANDERSON. From what to what? 

Mr. McE.uuanry. From 1952 to 1953. 

Senator ANDERSON. From what acreage to what acreage? 

Mr. McE.uanery. We increased from about 50,000 acres. I think 
it was 48,000 acres in 1952, and it will probably be 65,000 this year. 

Senator EastLanp. Twelve thousand of that was in this particular 
irrigation-drainage district; was it not? 

Mr. McE uuanry. That is right. 

Senator Eastianp. Do you think you are entitled to 1953, when 
you have increased your acreage at a time when the Department was 
asking you to decrease it and telling you there was overproduction 
of cotton? 

Mr. McE.uanry. Our economics down there are so closely tied in 
with cotton that it seems as though it is about the only best first crop 
that we can grow. We can grow grain crops down there. 

Senator EastLanp. So can I. I am in the same position. 

Senator ANDERSON. You helped to bring on the requirement for 
quotas by your increase. But you want relief from those quotas. 
It is hardly a consistent position. 

Mr. McE.Haney. We want a little more equity. We have never 
expected that we would get any large increases but we do feel that 
because of the fact, as I state further on in my statement, certain 
things that we met with the Government on, we do have a right to 
some relief. 

Senator EasrLtanp. What reduction would you take? 

Mr. McEuuaney. The county as a whole will be reduced from 
65,000 to 17,000. 

Senator Easttanp. On what basis? 
Mr. McE uaney. On the present law. 
Senator EastLanp. What base acreage? 
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Mr. McE.uuyaney. On 65.000 acres of cotton 
Senator Eastnanp. What national base acreag: 


») 


Mr. McE.tuanery. On 17% million acres 
Senator Eastnanp. We are not going to have that What would 
it be on 20 million acres? That is about what it will be under the 


present law. 

Mr. McE.tuaney. Ten percent more, it would be about 6,500 
acres more than that. 

Senator ANDERSON. Let me ask a question. Why do all these 
witnesses assume 17% million? Have you any basic figures that 
indicate that the allotment will have to go down to 17% million? 

Mr. McEuuaney. No, sir; 1 do not have, Senator 

Senator ANDERSON. Where did you get the figures? 

Mr. McE .uaney. It just seems to be a prevalent statement in the 
ur. Ido not know where it came from. 

The CHATRMAN. Senator Goldwater? 

Senator GotpwaTer. I have used that base because it was given to 
me by Mr. Karl Builer, one of the advisers to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. It was given to me after the original figure I think which 
first came out, a reduction from 27 to 20 million. I saw him imme- 
diately after that release and he said, ‘You fellows in the West haven't 
heard the worst of it, it is going to be 17.5.” 

Senator Easttanp. He did not know what he was talking about 

Senator GotpwateEr. It was used again this morning. 

Senator Eastitanp. In 1950 we had a carryover of more than a 
million bales greater than it is at this time. We had a minimum 
allotment of that year, if | remember, of 21 million 

The CuatrMan. I would expect that 17% million 

Senator EastLanp. Twenty-one and a half million acres then, with 
2 carryover of 1 to 1% million bales greater than it is today 

The Cuarrman. If that 17% million had been worked out in early 
spring it was at a time when there was very heavy overplanting 
anticipated for this year which would consequently increase the 
carryover next year, would it not? 

Senator Eastitanp. No; I do not think so. 

The Cuarrman. I do not pretend to know where it came from. 

Senator AnpErRsoN. I did not hear Mr. Davis testify this morning 
In his statement I see that he is using 17,500,000 acres. I am merely 
trying to find out where it comes from. 

Senator GoLtpwater. It comes from the Department of Agriculture 
l will admit that there is, as he says here, domestic consumption and 
exports, and so forth; they use a basis of 17.5. I might say that we 
can put “ifs” in your figures, too. 

Senator ANDERSON. I haven’t any figures. 

Senator Gotpwater. We are probably as right in assuming it 
would be 17.5. 

Senator EastLanp. It could not be. 

Senator Gotpwater. What is your carry-over this year? 

Senator Anpgerson. It will run over 5 million, which is always 
considered normal. 

Senator GotpwaTEerR. We have been getting estimates of 6 million, 

The Cuarrman. I think the mystery may be solved. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture worked out these acreage schedules based on 
different total amounts. 
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Senator EasTLaAnp. Even at 6 million as he says, Senator, with a 
carry-over of 6% million in 1950, we had a base national acreage of 
2% million acres. It could not go possibly to 1744 million. 

Senator ANpERSOoN. But the base of 2%, Senator Eastland, I think 
was clue to a specific provision written into the cotton acreage law. 

Senator KASI LAND. We can do that. 

Senator Gotpwarer. I do not think it is a lot of importance. We 
are talking about a principle. I would just as soon for argument’s 
sake take your figures or 17.5, or split the difference. 

Senator ANDERSON. | am willing to take 17.5 if that is the figure. 
I am merely trying to find out where it came from. 

Senator EasTLaNnb. I am not willing to take it. 

Senator ANpERSON. When we passed the last law—and you can 
find my name on it—we took the 214 million bales as a compromise 
figure. 

“It was not based on carryover or any realistic appraisal of the 
stockpile. At this time I think it would be safe to figure that we 
are coine to have a hicher figure than 17% million bales. | do think 
for the purpose of calculation you have to take what the Department 
has figured out as the probable place that the quota would land. 

Senator EasTtanp. In 1950, with 2114 million acres, it almost ruined 
us because we turned up W ith a short crop. The world price of cotton 
went to 80 and 90 cents a pound. That jacked up foreign production, 
and that foreign production has reduced the exports of this country 

[t is just absolutely suicide for the West, for us or any other area 
in the Cotton Belt to even figure on an acreage that low. 

Senator GoLpwatTeErR. I do not think the figure we used is of extreme 
importance. It is the principle that is involved. We would have 
asked had it been 23 million acres, or 15 million. If the blame is to 
be put it is to be put on my source of information. 

Senator ELLENDER. Proceed. 

Mr. McEuuaney. In subjugation of new desert lands in irrigated 
areas, cotton is by far the best first crop to be planted on these new 
lands. It is a crop that can be financed and the net income per 
acre is high 

All new lands, to be properly irrigated, must be releveled after 1 
or 2 crops are grown and before they are put into a permanent crop 

Unless relief is afforded these new lands by revision of the present 
law, all of these new reclamation areas in the West that depend on 
cotton as a first crop are going to have their economy seriously upset 

I can assure you that many of these new settlers in my own locality, 
and some of them are veterans, are going to lose their farms becaus« 
their financial plans were based on cotton. And we have no other 
crop we can turn to that will bring in cash returns that will enable 
many of these people to meet their financial commitments. 

There are some 50,000 acres of land in cotton in the older farm 
sections of Yuma County. Part of this, about 10,000 acres, is on 
Indian lands, and farmed by Indians in the northern part of the 
county. The other 40,000 acres is in the southern part of the county 

Veterans had settled on 100 farms prior to 1952 and during 1953 
and 1954 118 more veteran homesteads will be allotted to veterans of 
past wars. Cotton will be a most important part of their plans. 

I might state that we have for these 118 farms over 13,000 veteran 
applications. 
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During the years 1947, 1948, 1949, and 1950, there was need for a 
greater production of oil crops, particularly flax, and a request was 
made by the Department of Agriculture for more flax to be grown. 


Most of the farmers in Yuma County who had been growing cotton 
switched to flax, with a resultant loss of cotton history. Now 
because we were complying with the Gove rument request, we very 
definitely feel that we are entitled to the relief provided in S. 2106 
to amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

I could call to your attention many other reasons why the 1938 act 
should be amended; but I know time is short. : 

l would like to call your attention to one of the probable results of 
failure to amend the legislation on other lines of agriculture in othe 
parts of the Nation. In all of the irrigated sections of the West, where 
grain crops are grown, two crops are nominally growa on the same land 
in each year. A barley or wheat crop is followed by a grain sorghum 
crop. A normal bariey crop is 75 to 100 bushels and 40 to 75 buchels 
of wheat per acre. Grain sorghum produc § 75 to 100 bushels per a re. 

Bear in mind that this is an annual production and means 150 to 200 
bushels per acre per year. ‘There are crops already ia long supply, 
and a shift of two or three hundred thousand acres from cotton to 
grain ia the 5 Western and Southwestern States might seriously 
disrupt the economy of farming areas where grain is the staple crop 

The economy of our county, and the entire State of Arizona, is 
going to be so seriously affected that many merchants and businessmen 
are revising their future plans, and this is already having a depressit 
effect on business. 

As amember of the board of directors of the Yuma County Chambet 


} 


of Commerce, I have heard discussed the probable effeet of the loss 


of at least 25 percent, and probably 5 pereent. of the ross acricul- 
tural income of our county, and what it will mean to our whok 
economy 
It could easily result in a business depression in our locality, and 
the same loss of agricultural income in the State of Arizona wo la 
affect the economy of a far larger area. It is most important to ou 
overall national economy that business and agricultural recessions do 
not occur anywhere. 
Gentlemen, | thank you 
Senator ELLENDER. At 
Senator ANDERSON. May I ask one question? ‘There are two bills 
before the committee, S 
consideration to 2183? 
My bill deals only with the loosening up of these « ounty quotas and 
State quotas where they can be utilized to better take care of hardship 


| ; 9 
there any turther questions 


2106 and S. 2183. Has the group given any 


cases, which was the original purpose carried in the act 

I do not know whether you had a chance to examine it or not 

Mr. McE uaney. | have not seen this bill 

Senator ANpERSON. This is the result of the Fort Worth conferen 
Was your State represented at the Fort Worth conference? 

Mr. McE uuaney. Iam not sure. I believe it was. Does this bill 
Senator, allow a transfer? For example, if a man has 5 or 10 acres 
and is not going to plant that, will that allow him to transfer it? 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes. That is the difficulty we got into. We 
thought the language was plain. The Department construed it 
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wholly different than we did. I do not say whether or not the words 
were there to permit the Department’s construction, but it was 
vholly different from what we contemplated. 

We contemplated they would be able to transfer acreage fairly 
liberally. This was an attempt to put down in words that could not 
be misinterpreted, the ability to transfer many of these acreages 
because you do have areas where acreage should be transferred and 
could be transferred but where history did not permit it to be 
transferred 

Senator ELLENDER. Senator, your bill does not increase the acreage 
on the State level. It simply affects the distribution of it? 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes. What I had hoped was that after we 
had finished with these hearings that we might come up with addi- 
tional amendments which would raise the minimum acreage some- 
where in the neighborhood of—I am not trying to get exact figures 
22 million acres. 

| think 17% million acres is an unrealistic figure. 

It would provide certain safeguards against heavy cuts against any 
particular State. With the transfer provisions it would relieve a 
great deal of the hardship that might be involved. If the State of 
Arizona had an allotment that ran somewhere in the neighborhood of 
150,000 acres, it could live, could it not, pretty well? 

Mr. McEunannry. The older areas, Senator, would be much better 
off than the new areas. 

I do not know if there is any relief at all. ee we can get a bill 
on the 1951, 1952, and 1953 years, I think our picture is very sad 
As to your bill, there is a member of the waaiier P MA committee who 
is not able to transfer acreage from one to another. That is a stum- 
bling block. 

Senator ANDERSON. When we wrote it we were as clear as could be 
that that was possible. I am afraid that we might have used language 
that we understood but that was possible of another construction, 
and we ended up with a holding by the Department of Agriculture 
that the things we had in mind could not be done. 

I am not saying the holding was improper because we apparently 
used bad language or language that was construed not as we meant 
it to be construed. 

We have here language that can only be construed to permit these 
transfers. 

Mr. McEuuaney. I expect that Columbia County is probably the 
hardest hit of any county of the Southwest because of the fact of new 
land and the fact that we did shift large acreages of cotton to flax in 
1947 and 1950. 

Senator ANDERSON. You talk sometime to farmers in Luna County, 
N. Mex., and they will tell you that they are the hardest hit of any 
county in the Union. I realize how tough this is on you. I do want 
to suggest to you that you begin to get in constant touch with your 
agric cultural experts because there is no hope, in my opinion, that any 
legislation would give you 45,000 acres of cotton in 1954. 

I would start finding something else that is worthwhile planting. 

Mr. McEvuaney. Under current legislation, next year we can 
probably go to 4,000 acres of cotton. 

Senator ANpERSON. How many gins do you have? 
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Nr. McE.LuHanry. We have two 
Senator ANDERSON. You had better close one of them down 
McE Haney. We will 


The CuarrmMan. Thank you, Mr. McElhane We still have seven 
witnesses who have come from some distance and that we would 
like to hear tonight if possible. 1 note the presence in the room of 
Congressman Abernethy of Mississippi 

These hearings will not be closed tomorrow Several witnesses 


from Southern States have asked if they could be heard in about 
another week, that thev are not prepared to talk now 

We would be glad to hear from you, Mr. Abernethy 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Thank you, Senator 

The CHarrMan. We set these hearings today so the witnesses from 
the Far West could testify today Thev testified before the House 
committee \lso thes were advised a week or 10 days ago that the 
bill to be taken up was S. 2106, Senator Anderson. That is just 
about the time that your bill was introduced that we told them to 
come in here to testify today, and it was only this morning that I 
called attention to your bill to them. And I would appreciate it if 
you would ask the Department for a report on 2183 

The CHarrMan. I do not think the Department has reported 

Senator ANDERSON. I wish you would ask for a report 

The Cuarrman. They reported orally on 2106 this morning with 
several suggestions. 

Senator ANDERSON. Would you ask for a report? 

The CHarRMAN. We have it 

Senator GoLpwaTER. May I ask a question? 

The CHarrMAN. Senator Goldwater 

Senator GotpwateErR. Could, in your opinion, that transfer be ex- 
tended to the grain States? 

Senator ANDERSON. In my opinion it could. Practically it cannot 
We tried to work out something of that nature. I would have to say, 
Senator Goldwater, that this business of cotton acreage is a long and 
constant and difficult battle. 

| have my own convictions as to where cotton will be grown some- 
day, and I think it moves in that direction every time we get it in 
control again and have a few years without quotas 

But I think that there are States that would resist a provision to 
permit a national administrator to shift — to the green State s 
[ must say to you in all candor that I have to respect their opinions 
because this is a long-standing battle that makes it very, very diffi ult 

[ am trying to ae that I do not think it would be accepted by the 
Congress. I think it is a practical way of doing it and I think the 
Department might ie done it the last time, but the pressures build 
up in these States so hard for what little quota there is that we just 
do not dare start moving something out of one of these States to an- 
other State. 

Senator Gotpwater. Thank you. 

The CHarrmMan. May I ask if any of the remaining witnesses have 
reservations to fly home or to go home tonight? If so, we will hear 
them first, otherwise we will take them in order as far as we can go 
tonight, and hear the rest of them tomorrow 

Mr. Bimson, president, Valley National Bank of Phoenix. 
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STATEMENT OF CARL A. BIMSON, PRESIDENT OF THE 
VALLEY NATIONAL BANK, PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


Mr. Brmson. My name is Carl A. Bimson. My bome is in Phoenix, 
Ariz. I am president of the Valley National Bank, which operates 
33 offices throughout Arizona. Fifteen of these offices are located in 
the cotton-raising sections of the State. At the present time I am 
also serving as president of the Phoenix Chamber of Commerce and 
president of the Arizona Bankers Asseciation. 

My purpose in appearing here is to picture for you briefly the 
economic situation in central Arizona, where the bulk of our cotton 
acreage is located, and to outline the importance that cotton plays 
in this economy. Of Arizona’s total cotton acreage last year, 623,000 
acres, 243,000 acres were in Maricopa County and 250,000 acres in 
Pinal County 

Maricopa County has a population of about 400,000 and Pinal 
County a population of about 52,000. Their combined population 
has doubled since 1940 Retail sales in these 2 counties totaled 
$550 million last year. Crop income in Maricopa County amounted 
to about $129 million in 1952, of which $79 million was derived from 
cotton and cottonseed products. Total crop income in Pinal County 
was about $82 million last vear, of w hich $72 million was derived from 
cotton. Between them, these 2 counties produced over $150 million 
worth of cotton. The following tables show the unusual growth that 
has taken place in these 2 counties over the past 12 years. 


MARICOPA COUNTY 


I il ( 

4 186, 19 70, OOF $16, 000, 00% $74. 618 
, ,00), OO 7 
19 390, OO 107, 24 
19 S90, OO 12 ) 
1944 100, HOC 
104 400, OOO 18 1 
+4 4(( (1 44 1 
194 j (0 8 
+48 130, ( 2.7 
49 47 7 (0, OF 8,8 
ly 31, 7 1 Or 389, 759 
) i 168 

100, ( 0, O 129. OO iu { 

INAL COUNTY 

1940 28, 841 127, 00 $4, 000, ( $6, 434 
1941 | 8, 500, 00: 
L942 ) 1,2 
943 170, 000 2 00 
1944 170, 000 13, 132 
1945 175, 000 14 
194¢ 175, OO 18, 540, 000 
1947 200, 000 24, 661 
1948 250, 000 28, 661, 693 
1949 280, 000 46, 000, 000 31, 103, 35 
195 43, 191 250, 000 34. 804. f 
19 264, 301 41, 631 
1952 52, 000 315, 500 1 82, 000, 000 50, 384, 1 


1 Estimate 
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It is interesting and probably significant, to compare the growth of 
these 2 counties with 5 neighboring counties in Arizona. The follow- 
ing counties, which produce little or no cotton, actually suffered a loss 
in population between 1940 and 1950 


a 


\ 





( 
S Caos 
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Total 

In attempting to app h mn 
in central Arizona, I susp that the m 
way to do it w be » focus att n Ol nal ¢ 
Wi al ponce ) ) ) } j 
except {or 1 l L¢ oO er ) 
econom activitl ti co va ( 
The n portion of the cour is beer ib] 
chance iO ) LU U \ i It uppo 5 OF ( ( 
10 percent of thi uunty s pre population 

Back in 1940, Pinal County had a pop li; 1 Of 25,54 
about 23,000 to 24,000 were dependent largely upon ; lt 
Pinal County has always been known as Arizona’s Cott Co 
and the rec nt boom has served {to ado ble its aericult t i! p nul 
with over 80 percent of its irrigated land in cotton. It is 
duce that at least 35,000 people in Pinal County are e1 


directly dependent upon cotton These are permanent residents an 
do not include the transient agricultural workers who come and 
on a seasonal basis 

Since the cotton acreage in Maricé pa Count is approx 
the same as in Pinal County, we can deduce that another 
people in Maricopa County are entirely dependen pon cott 
This would make a total of about 70,000 people in central Ar 
whose livelihood is quite directly dependent upon cottor V1 
others would be indirectly affected. 

In addition to the 70,000 permanent residents mentioned, 
were 43,000 cotton pickers employed at the peak of the harve 
season last vear. Thus, Arizona’s cotton economy now provid 
living for over 100,000 people. It would appear, therefore, that 
takes only about 6 acres of cotton to support 1 person in Arizon: 
If 300,000 acres of cotton were taken out of production 
hood of 50,000 people would be eliminated This would 1 pre 
about 10 percent of the central Arizona economy. 

The following table shows the vital importance of cotton in 
agricultural economy of the State 


I 
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Arizona's crop tneome 


Total Amount de- Percent 
Year Crop rived from due to 
Income cotton cotton 
1940 $27, 051, 000 $14, 000, 000 51.8 
1941 43, 495, 000 21, 000, 000 18.3 
1942 52, 849, 000 28, 000, 000 53.0 
1943 83, 163, 000 21, 000, 000 25.3 
1944 R80, 388, 000 18, 000, 000 22.4 
1945 89, 648, 000 17, 212, 000 19. 2 
1946) 102, 955, 000 25, 870, 000 25. 1 
1947 112, 192, 000 38, 601, 000 34.4 
1948 143, 065, 000 48, 896, 000 34.2 
1949 163, 918, 000 85, 100, 000 51.9 
1950 184, 654, 000 109, 093, 000 57.7 
1951 ‘ 221, 554, 000 127, 880, 000 57.7 
1952 297, 282, 000 193, 401, 000 65 


In 1940 vou will note our total crop income in the State was $27 
million, and in 1952, $297 million in round figures. Of that $297 
million, $193,401,000 was in cotton, or 65.1 percent of the total agri- 
cultural income of the State. In addition to the above, we feel that 
it is of vital importance to bring out the drastic effect the proposed 
cutback in cotton acreage would have on the tremendous investment 
that has been made in our State during the past few years and is 
directly allied to cotton and its products. 

Arizona cotton farms are among the most highly mechanized in 
any area, there being approximately 1,567 mechanical cottonpicking 
machines in operation, representing an estimated investment of ap- 
proximately $18 million. In addition there are innumerable millions 
invested in other farm equipment, trucks, tractors, and so forth. Wes 
likewise have invested many millions of dollars in semipermanent 
housing facilities on our farms and ranches for use by farm labor, 

Currently, there are a total of 125 cotton gins in operation in the 
State, 20 of which were constructed in 1952 and an additional 10 gins 
are under construction now, making a total of 135. It can be con- 
servatively estimated that these gins cost from $100,000 to $150,000 
apiece. This in itself represents a minimum investment of $15,- 
500,000. 

Senator AnpERSON. As for these new gins that are under construc- 
tion now, these people knew that there was a cotton law and that it 
had to become effective shortly; did they not? 

Mr. Brouson. Undoubtedly. 

Cotton-oil mills now total 7, 2 of which are presently under con- 
struction. It is estimated that the construction costs of these mills 
will amount to another $7,500,000. 

There are a total of 6 compresses in operation, 3 of which were 
built durine the immediate past years, with an investment totaling 
an additional $4,500,000. This makes an aggregate of not less than 
¢95 million invested in gins, mills, and compresses. In addition 
there has also been a considerable expansion in the capacity of ow 
three cottonseed oil mills during the past season. It can readily be 
secn that if the proposed cotton cutback should be placed in effect 
there would be a very sizable loss of effective use of this capital 
investment. 

In line with the Department of Agriculture's philosophy of im- 
proved farming methods and better land use, we feel that Arizona 
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represents an outstanding example of the results which can be ob- 
tained through such improved taethods. For the 5-year period, ex- 
cluding 1949, Arizona planted only 1°; percent of the total nationa 
cotton acreage while during the same period we produced bx 
than 6 percent of the Nation’s cotton 

For the past 5 years, Arizona’s average 


vield of short-staple cot 
ton has been approximately 675 pounds per acre against a national 
average of 381 pounds per acre. It seems poor economics to so 
drastically restrict cotton acreage in a State that is so ideally suite 
for the production of this most important crop 

The CHarrmMan. How has the acreage of long-staple cotton 
shifting Over recent years? 

Mr. Brmson. I believe I can answer the question of long-stapl 
cotton for 1953. 

The CHarrmMan. I wonder why you put the emphasis on the short 
staple cotton? 

Mr. Bimson. Because all the figures of course that are quoted h 
] had long-staple and short-stapl quota fig Ires in ny quotes oO! 
nally but I took them out to correspond with the figures that ar 
being used. 

The CHatrMan. Is the long-staple acreage 
you have given in the tables? 

Mr. Bruson. No. ‘There were 46,000 acres of long-staple cotton i 
Arizona in 1953 according to the 

The CHarrMan. Is that on the increase, too, the acreage 

Mr. Bimson. The increase is usually under allotment years, I wil 
say that, somewhat. I do not think it is particularly on the increas 
However, I think maybe one of the men, representatives directly 
connected with the cotton industry in Arizona, can tell vou that 
more specifically. 

In conclusion, [ would be remiss in my duty if I did not point out to 
you gentlemen the fact that Arizona has been making tremendous 
strides toward a better balanced economy during the past few years 

We have attained first place in the percentage of population growth 
since the 1940 census. We rank first in rate of income growth, wit! 
a gain of 386 percent from 1940 to 1951 

We rank first in the Nation in percentage of farm-income growth 
during the period 1940 to 1951, with a gain of 573 percent 

We are first in the percentage of rets il growth for the period 1939 
to 1948, according to the business census, with a gain of 306 percent 

We are second in bank deposit growth at 377 percent, third in pas- 
senger car registration at 90.4 percent, first in truck registration at 
158.3 percent. 

We have pulled up our per acre farm income from $40 in 1940 and 
$136 in 1947 to $228 in 1952. We have increased our Federal tax 


e used in the figures 


) 


> 


1} 
i 


1 


payments from $6,173,550 in 1940-41 to $142,363,730 in the 1951-52 
period. 

We have increased the per capita income of our State’s population 
from $525 in 1941 to $1,432 in 1951. We have at the same tim 
increased our per capita sales from $210,094,884 in 1941 to 
$1,000,103,901 in 1952. 

With our economy so greatly dependent upon agriculture and with 
623,000 of our 1,300,000 acres of farmland in short-staple cotton—or 
approximately 48 percent—-of our farmland we cannot take a 300,000 
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acre cut—which represents one-fourth of our farm acreage—without 
doing irreparable damage to the Arizona economy. 

We in Arizona have always been short of equity capital. This is 
true of any new country which is experiencing a rapid expansion of 
its economy. 

Senator Anperson. If the cut could be held to as little as 175,000 
acres with possibilities for other things, that would not be too drastic, 
do you think? 

\M[r. Bruson. I believe we could live on a 25-percent cut as a maxi- 
mum since there has been some discussion amr the base of 17,500,000 


acres. | believe the figures here are correct, that under an 18-million- 
acre allotment, using the 1947—52 base we could have a cut of 92,300 
acres. 


Under the 20 million figure we would have a cut of 30. So I use 
the 300,000 acres in round figures. 

Senator ANDERSON. I had hoped that we might come up with a 
base a little higher than that, perhaps, and that we might limit the 


reductions to some of these States to some reasonable figure. On that 
basis I had been looking at the figure of around 450,000 acres for 


Arizona, which would seem to me to be something you could live with 
out there. 

Mr. Bruson. That would compare close to the 25 percent. J] have 
not figured it out. We could live with a 25-percent reduction. Some- 
what better than a 50-perecent reduction in 1 year is too much of a 
shock to the economy. 

If we are going to shift to new crops, your experience would indicate 
to you I am sure that you could not go into a new crop never raised 
in the area before and do it on a 100,000-acre plot at a time. 

You would do it on a section of land and experiment with the cost 
and yields and what is the best land suited for it and things of that 
sort and then spring into it 

You cannot do that ina year. We need time to adjust our economy 
without too much of a shock to it. 

Senator ANDERSON. IL agree with that completely. 

Mr. Brason. It is only within the last 2 or 3 years that we have 
been able to interest eastern financial institutions in investing in our 
State 

It is only within the last 2 years—1951 and 1952—that we have 
been able to obtain any sort of agricultural loan participations with 
eastern or southern banks—and even yet insurance companies are 
reluctant to buy mortgages in any except our 2 largest communities, 
those of Phoenix and Tucson. 

We are, gentlemen, on the threshold in Arizona of being recognized 
as a safe place to invest money, a State that has a sound, rapidly 
expanding economy, one that holds out the prospect of a brighter, 
more prosperous future for the thousands of veterans and others who 
have settled in our State since the war as well as those other thousands 
who are right now planning to move to, or invest in our State. 

If our cotton-acreage allotment cannot be equitably worked out, 
however, our economy is bound to be adversely retarded for years. 

Our farm machinery companies, fertilizer companies, automobile 
and truck dealers, repair services, retail merchants, and every other 
segment of our economy will feel its effect and many will be forced 
out of business. 
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The CuarrmMan. Thank vou, Mr. Bimson. Are there any questions? 

Senator ANDERSON. I am looking at page 8 where he says “We 
rank first in this”’ did I understand you to sav that vou are presi lent 
of the chamber of commerce? 

Mr. BIMSON. Yes, Sir. | pointed that out, however, to indicat 
that our economy is a rapidly growing economy, expanding, and 


we have to make work and jobs for people who support that econon 
We need some time to adjust 
The CHarrMANn. The next witness is Mr. J. B. Kirklin. president 
of the Trans-Pecos Cotton Association, of Pecos, Tex 


STATEMENT OF J. B. KIRKLIN, PRESIDENT, TRANS-PECOS COTTON 
ASSOCIATION, PECOS, TEX. 


Mr. Kirkur. Mr. Chairman and members of the honorable com- 
mittee, I am J. B. Kirklin, of Pecos, Tex., president of the Trans- 
Pecos Cotton Association, of which there are six counties, as follows 
Ward, Reeves, Living, Pecos, Jeff Davis, and Presidio. This associa- 
tion represents cotton farmers and ranchers of that area I might 
add that I am also an individual farmer in my own right and deriv: 
my sole livelihood from farming. 

I appear before you in the interests of the cotton farmers of this 
association. The farmers of this area are relatively new in the agri- 
cultural field, as this farming area was started in the year 1947. Du 
to the fact that all things point to acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas for the year 1954, this area will be vitally affeeted under th 
present law. Therefore I appear before you in support of 5S. 2106 
for the following reasons: 

Reeves County, Tex., was sixth in cotton production in the State 
of Texas for 1952. As this represents 90 percent of the total economy 
of the county, we feel that a 62-percent cut under the present law or 
any law is far too harsh for the economy of our community. This 
farming area, as I have stated above, was started in 1947, and was 
financed entirely on short-term private capital. It is a reclamation 
project of its own in that it has had no Government assistance, it 
consists entirely of water pumped from wells, and since the vear 1947 
we have steadily increased the cotton acreage in that county, except 
for the year 1950, when marketing quotas and acrea 
were imposed. 

We feel, due to the short-term capital loans that we have invested, 
that under the present law we will be put out of business by our own 
Government, as it will be entirely impossible to pay back the short 
term loan under the present acreage allocation that this county will 
receive. We are not in favor of putting anybody out of business in 
any area, or any other State, but all we ask is a fair and equitable 
allocation of the cotton acreage of this country. 

We feel that the present proposed bill, which is S. 2106, is more 
equitable than the present law, in that it shows the trend of cotton 
production. The cotton price for the last 3 years has been the highest 
in the history of the industry, and we feel that anyone who has been 
interested in the production of cotton certainly should have taken ad- 
vantage of this opportunity. We do not feel that we should go back 
6 or 7 years and take credit for crops that were not cotton, and figure 


1? 
‘fe allotments 
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them in on a cotton acreage allotment, of which we had none in our 
aren 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my written remarks to the committee 
[ am ready and willing to answer any questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Are there any questions of Mr. Kirklin? 

If not, we thank you. 

Mr. Kirxur. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrrMan. The next witness is Mr. M. T. Glenn, of Tulia, Tex 


STATEMENT OF M. T. GLENN, TULIA, TEX. 


Mr. Guenn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
from Swisher County, Tex. Swisher County is in the northern edge 
of the cotton-growing district of the south plains. 

Senator ELLENDER. It is all irrigated? 

Mr. GLENN. No, sir. We have some supplemental irrigation there. 
We also have dry land. We have a 20-inch rainfall but use our wells 
for supplemental use. This year it has been almost entirely. 

I can officiaily represent 600 cotton farmers in Swisher County, 
Tex., and almost our exact condition exists in the adjoining counties, 
some to an even greater extent. I am a farmer myself and have no 
other source of income whatever. 

In Swisher County our cotton-acreage history really started in 
1949, which is not counted under the present program, and we lost 
out again in 1950, which is counted. The 1950 cotton allotment cut 
our acreage from 37,500 acres in 1949 (the county PMA figure), to 
7,000 acres, which was finally raised to 11,000, still a cut of 71 percent 
We made a new start in 1951 and 1952. Of 10 cotton gins now in 
the county, 2 were built in 1951 and 6 in 1952, representing an invest- 
ment of nearly $1 million. 

Special cotton-farming equipment bought by farmers, including 
trailers, strippers, pickers, houses for pickers and workers, and cotton 
planting and cultivating equipment represent an investment of 
$2,400,000, figured on a very conservative basis of $4,000 per farm. 
Under the present law the majority of this investment would be idle 
because, based on a 21-million-acre allotment, we would receive a 
cut of 60 percent below the 1951 and 1952 average, based on United 
States Department of Agriculture data, and an estimated 75 percent 
reduction from 1953 acreage. 

1 don’t believe it will be that large because the estimate I had was a 
June 1 estimate and it has been so dry there hasn’t been that much 
planting. 

The farming equipment and the cotton gins are all locally owned 
Much of the cost is not paid, and it has not had a chance to earn its 
cost, and never will have under the present program. 

Besides, in changing from wheat to cotton, the individual farmers 
have lost their wheat allotment, which is based on 1951-52-53, 
within the county, of course, and if the county loses 75 percent of the 
present cotton acreage to divide among them, they cannot change 
back to wheat again. So we are in a mess whatever way we go. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Your cotton development has come into being 
in the last 2 vears, hasn’t it? 

Mr. Guenn. Principally. We started 4 years ago. They cut us 
off in 1950. We tried again in 1951. 
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Senator ELLenpER. What did you produce before? 

Mr. GLENN. Principally wheat. 

The CHarrMan. Are you going to have a good crop this vear? 

Mr. GLENN. Farr. 

The CHarrMan. As it looks now? 

Mr. GLENN. The irrigated crop will be fair 

The CuarrmMan. How many acres are planted in the county tl 
year? 

Mr. GLENN. Over a hundred thousand, I think 

Senator ELLENDER. About the same as last year or more? 

Mr. GLENN. Mavbe a little more. It would have been more if it 
had rained. It will be about the same now. The production will 
probably be a little less. | would like i add one thine more ‘| he 
same condition exists within our State as exists within the Nation. 
Any correction that you can make in equalizing the conditions among 
the States ought to apply within the State if it is to benefit us at all 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you. 

Mr. A. M. Muldrow, of Brownfield, Tex 


ils 


STATEMENT OF A. M. MULDROW, BROWNFIELD, TEX. 


Mr. Mutprow. Iam A. M. Muldrow, of Brownfield, Terry County, 
Tex., a dryland cotton farmer of that area, representing the cotton 
produc tion In an area composed of 40.000 growers, 350 cotton gins, 8 
oil mills, and 120 members of the Lubbock Cotton Exchange. 

My area, composed of 25 west Texas counties, planted some 4,070,- 
000 acres to cotton from the years 1951 to 1953, and produced 1,444,010 
bales of cotton in the year 1952 

Senator AnpERSoN. Do you know what the acreage was? I am 
trying to figure your average yield. You produced 1,444,000 bales. 

Mr. Mutprow. I haven’t that figure. 

Texas Technological College, with an enrollment of approximately 
5,500 students this year, has one of the most highly accredited textile 
departments of any college in the United States, and their graduates 
are accepted as highly qualified leaders in the field of cotton manu- 
facturing. This college was founded in 1924, and has prospered and 
grown with the very rapid growth of our area, a growth attributed 
unquestionably to the sound economy of the production of cotton in 
our area. 

The city of Lubbock, Tex. (the hub of the south plains), with 
cotton as the principal stimulus, has grown from a town of some 40,- 
000 population in 1940 to a city of over 100,000 people today. The 
other towns of the area, who have lesser population, have grown and 
prospered in their own respective proportion to the city of Lubbock 
No one can deny that this phenominal growth is the direct result of 
the economy of cotton production in our area. 

Upon my return from 5 years of military service during World 
War II, including partic’pation in five of the major campaigns, from 
the Omaha beachheads on D plus | to the crossing of the Rhine in 
Germany, I settled in the western country to pick up the threads 
which I had left at an earlier date. The period of 1945 to 1947 was 
spent m various ventures by me, in adjustment—both physical, 
economic, and social. 
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In 1947 | began farming cotton on borrowed capital. I produced 


i 


cotton each year until the present year, when the drought has pre- 
cluded me from planting any acreage whatsoever. 

Ours is a country of vast acreages, low production per acre, and low 
In casting about for a crop that was economical 


for me to produce, | came to the very positive conclusion that cotton 


cost of production 


was the only oP for me to raise and to do so profitably. I have 
therefore mae that my principal crop since 1947 
With these facts before me, and with the future of my area and my 


own two young sons constantly in my thoughts, | am very anxious 
about the future prospe ets of mi — ining cotton as a means of liveli- 
hood for us. We have a history of planting a high percentage of our 
allotted acreages. In 1950, the sieiaenenl vear, the State of Texas 
planted 89.2 percent of its allotted acreage, and that portion of Texas 
which I represent exceeded even that percentage. Cotton does posi- 
tively play a very major role in the sound economy of our country 
We are strongly opposed to the development of substitutes which 
would of necessity be deve loped in the event our national needs were 
not met in cotton production. If given an acreage allowance, please 
be assured that west Texas will again meet the acreage allotment 
allocated to it. 

In the year 1951 our area produced 1,271,465 bales of cotton 
In 1952 our production was 1,444,010 bales, a gain of 172,545 bales 
of cotton, in spite of the fact that 1952 was a much drier year than was 
1951, proof again of the natural economic trend and development of 
cotton production in the western area of Texas. 

We need cotton for the posterity of our country. Let us produce 
it where it can be economically produced and consequently where the 
people - int to produce it—in the West. 

The CHarrman. Thank you, Mr. Muldrow. Are there any ques- 
tions? Tf not, we will now hear J. D. Patrick, of Pecos, Tex. 


STATEMENT OF J. D. PATRICK, PECOS, TEX. 


Mr. Parricx. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
J. D. Patrick, a cotton farmer from Reeves County, Tex., and depend 
entirely on this occupation for a livelihood. My farm was put in 
cultivation in 1952, and represents quite a large investment of short- 
term loan money. As nearly everyone knows, our Government encour- 
aged large cotton crops in the years 1951 and 1952. Consequently, we 
did not hesitate to make these kinds of investments, especially in view 
of the fact chat we produce the best grade and quality of cotton of the 
entire United States. 

Now, however, we find that most people believe that we have a 
surplus of cotton on hand and that some form of acreage controls will 
be necessary in 1954. The only law on the statute books at present 
to take care of such a condition is the old Public Law 272. I feel that 
this law is very discriminatory against the westeru farmers in view of 
all that has transpired since it was written, and also in view of the 
fact that it would literally legislate many of us clear out of business. 
I feel that the new Senate bill 2106 is a much fairer deal for all of the 
cotton farmers all over the country and it will definitely leave us all 
in business. Now, in Reeves County there is no other crop that we 
can even get financed, much less pay off our short-term loans. We 
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do not want any special favors. All that we want is equalit 
acreage allotted, which is pretty we ll taken care of in S. 2106 

It should be remembered that our area i Reeves 1) 
reclamation projects financed by our Government. Mi 
evervthing we own invested in these farms, and o s| ~te 
simply cannot be paid off if our acreage is cut as 2 
which is what would certainly transpire under the old acreage 
law. Ido not feel that the 1 ests of the Nat ro 
industrv as a whole, could possibly be bene 
area Howe r, it we can be pe tted to ta a 
percentage basis right down the lin ith all otl areas 
survive and stav im business and so could von | 

‘ For us, Mr. Chairman, it is a matter of ¢ 

history does not alter the fact that we have to make a li 
cotton, just the same as any other cotton f: mn nhany othr 
As a matter of fact, our area is less suit to vrowinge other 
most other areas in the entire Nation 

The CHarrMan. Thank vou, Mr. Patrick 

We will now hear Mr. W. G. Kirklin, of Odessa, Tex. 

STATEMENT OF W. G. KIRKLIN, ODESSA, TEX, 

Mr. W.G. Kirkuin. Mr. Chatrman and members of the 
my name is W. G. Kirklin. | am a farmer in Reeves Cour 
As a former member of the Armed Forces in World War II, | 
impress upon the committee just what will happ: ot 
but to thousands of ex-GI’s who hay nvested the mo 
that have no basic cotton history, mainly located in Ts 
western section of the United States 

| first entered into the growing ahd production Of cottol 
I invested what money my wife end |} had saved during the 
borrowed all | could on a short-tern lo Ih | made a Loo 
was able to pay some on mv indebtedness and the in 
balance. In 1950, the Government imposed acreage controls 
allowed to plant only 64 acres of upland cut Naturally, | 
anv money, but somehow managed to keep my farm by 
the oil fields of west Texas 

I feel that the Depariment of Agriculture made a s 
in 1950, because of the great cut in aereage throughout th 
Belt, we cut our total prod ction to such an extent tha 
foreign market to other countries 

In 1951 and 1952, because of the Korean situation, our G 
said they wanted 16 million bales of cotton produced 
my operation and increased my debts. Under the pres 


acreage control goes back into effect in 1954 we will be cut 62 
in our county, which means that as an individual m tal 
will be cut 62 percent I do not feel that I can survive thi 
acreage and be able to pay my honest debts, nor do 1 want t 
to the oil fields as a day laborer 

I am not seeking nor asking for special favors or special 
as a former GI, but I do feel that as an American citizen [I am 
to the same equal share of acres allocated, whether I live in th 
South, or southeastern section of the United States 
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[| make this plea, not only for myself, but for the thousands of 
other former-servicemen who find themselves in the same position 
Then one other question comes to my mind, gentlemen, what oppor- 
tunity will the Korean veteran have when he returns to this country 
to go into the farm business, if he wants to produce cotton? 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Kirklin for giving us the benefit 
of your views. This concludes the witness for today We have had 
avery long day : 

Mr. W. G. Kirkuinx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your con- 
slderation 

Phe Cuarrman. Tomorrow we will hear representatives from the 
Farm Bureau, the Farmers Union, and the National Grange, at |! 
o'clock. 

(Whereupon, ai 5:05 p. m. the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Wednesday, July 1, 1953.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 1, 195: 


UNITED STATES SENATI 
COMMITTEE ON AGRIE LTURE AND ForES \ 
i j ol DD. ¢ 
The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:20 a 


room 324, Senate Office Building, Washington. D. C.. Senator Geo 
D. Aiken of Vermont (chairman), presiding 
Present: Senators Aiken presiding es 
and Clements. 
Also present: Senator Kuchel 


The CHAIRMAN. The committee will come to order This : 
continuation of the hearn vs on S. 2106 and, as I stated yesterday 
S. 2183 offered by Senator Anderson, which was introduced about 


the time that we announced the hearings on S. 2166. So if any 
the witnesses care to refer to the provisions ols 
perfectly acceptable to the committe: 

This morning we are hearing representatives of some of the 
farm organizations. The first one, I believe, is Frank Woolley 
representing the American Farm Bureau Federation 

Mr. Woolley, will you take the stand and proceed with your state- 
ment? 


1 ) t will } 
IS. thitt Wi De 


STATEMENT OF FRANK K. WOOLLEY, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Senator Easrnanp. I don’t have a copy of that statement 
Mr. Woou.ery. I just got in town last night at 10 o’clock with my 
material and didn’t have an opportunity 


{ to get it mimeographed 
The only thing I had a chance to get mimeographed is the table th 
vou have before you. 


Senator EastLanp. Mr. Woolley, on this table vou get tl 


acreage in cultivation from 1947 to 1952. Have vou got the figures 
by States on acreage allotments in 1950, the last year we had them? 
Mr. Woouuey. I think I have most of that material here. Do you 
want me to go into that before [ make my statement? 
Senator EasrLanp. I want it lam going to ask you some ques 


tions on it. 

Mr. Woottey. I will see if 1 can dig it out. 

The CHarrMan. Why don’t you make your statement? 

Senator Easrtanp. I want to ask him some questions and I want 
those figures before me when he testifies. 1 have it here. 

The Cuarrman. Do you want to ask him questions now about the 
figures? 


SY 
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Senator EaAsTLaANnpb. No, sir; as he testifies. 

Mir. Woontztey. The American Farm Bureau Federation, repre- 
senting 1,492,210 farm families in 47 States and Puerto Rico, appre- 
C1at this « pportunity to present the views of the organization with 
respect to S. 2106 The American Farm Bureau Federation resol] 
| 


93 endorse the provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment 


L 


amended, which has as its underlying philosophy thi 
dea that prod cers have the I'¢ sponsibility of using the Tleae h hnery of 
Government to keep supplies in line with demand in return f 
able price supports 

The situation in which we find ourselves today with respect to 
cotton is that according to the best available estimates the United 
States will have a carrvover of 7 million bales of cotton as of August 
1, 1954. This is approximately 

Sera tor K ASTLAND What do you base that on? What could vou 
DO sibly base that on? 

\Ir Wool LEY I base that on a 1D b illion bale crop this year. 

Senator EasTLaNnb. How in the world can you estimate a 15 million 
bale crop when part of it is not up? 

Mr. Woo.Ley How do vou estimate anything? You do it on the 
basis of assumptions 

Senator EasrLaNnpb. I don’t think you could intelligently estimate a 
crop before a good part of it has come up, and with no worldly idea of 
what the acreag 

Mr. Woouuey. All I did, l took the estimates that are being made by 
experts in the trade and then talked it over with the people from 17 
cotton-growing States, and this is the composite judgment of their 
best estimate as of this time. 

Senator EasTLanpb. It is still worthless. What effect did you give 
the southwestern drought? 

Mr. Woouuey. If you are asking me whether or not I made a BAE 
crop report, the answer is obviously “No.” I am not in a position 
to do that 

Senator EaAsTLAND. You estimated it What weight did you c1ve 
the southwestern drought in your estimate? Did you give it any 
weight? 

Mr. Woou.ey I vave it this weight: I cave it the weight that was 
applied to the total pieture as reflected by the president of the Texas 
Farm Bureau Federation, by the president of the Oklahoma Farm 
“federation, and by the presiden s of the other Farm Bureau 


federations throughout the Cotton Belt. 


Cols 


Senator Easruanpb. Of the 15 million bales, how many did you 
Hd] er yO “ ' 
estimate would be produced in Mississippt’ 

Mr. Wootuey. I did not estimate how much would be produced in 
Mississippi. Mr. Echols was there from Mississippi. This is 
approximately twice as much cotton as we need for a reasonable 

, y ‘ . | | sé, . . : . 
carryover. Last vear when the supply position for this year was 
being appraised, the present situation should have been anticipated 

\ realistic appraisal of exports forward to a healthy market situa- 
tion this vear would have resulted in producers having been given an 
opportunily to vote on marketing quotas for 1953. This failure to 
carry out the spirit of the law has aggravated the situation by encour- 
agiug the piling up of additional supplies this vear which, under the 
present law, result in a need tor more drastic reductions in 1954, 
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We believe that markets should be kept healthy by farmers facing 
up to their responsibility of keeping supplies in line with effective 
market demand. However, tarmers should not be called upon to 
make drastic reductions in 1 year when the Federal Government 
failed to make machinery available to the farmers to make adjust- 
ments in a timely manner. 

This committee will recall that on June 26, 1953, when testifying 
with respect to S. 2099, which was a bill to considerably ease the 
provisions of law regarding wheat quotas, the AFBF opposed the 
changes that have the effect of not giving farmers an opportunity to 
adjust production to effective market demand. Of course you are 
well aware that our current situation in wheat has demoralized the 
farmers’ wheat market and that this situation, too, was aggravated by 
the Government’s failure to make the machinery of Government 
available to farmers to maintain a healthy supply in relation to a 
healthy market demand in 1953. 

The Farm Bureau has recognized for a long time that we are 
producing more cotton than the market will take. This recognition 
led to a Farm Bureau meeting in April 1953 at Forth Worth, Tex., to 
formulate recommendations to make the law more workable. These 
recommendations are embodied in 5S. 2183. With the permission of 
the committee I would like to have made a part of this record that bill, 
together with an explanation of its provisions 

The CuatrMan. A copy of S. 2183 was made a part of yesterday's 
record. 

Mr. Woottey. [t deals primarily with distributing State allot- 
ments to county, and county allotments to farms. However, it also 
deals with National, State, and county reserves. It is important 
that these changes be made now so that proper machinery will be 
available to more effectively carry out the law if quotas are needed in 
1954. Also, it is important that we change the distribution of the 
national cotton allotment among the States. S. 2106 proposes to do 
this 

Senator East.Lanp. Just a minute 

The CHarrRMAN. Senator Eastland 

Senator Easttanp. When the present law was written tn 1949, or 
1950—I have forgotten which—vou were in touch with the negotia- 
tions between the different segments of industry? 

Mr. Woout.tey. Do you have reference to the meeting that they 
had at Memphis? Is that it? 

Senator EastuaANnp. That is what I want to ask you: Did the cotton 
producers in the far western States agree to the formula, that setup 
that was incorporated in the present law? 

Mr. Woottey. I think so. 

Senator Eastianp. It was that agreement, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Woo.tey. Let’s put it this way: A group of people got 
together and made an agreement. Just who those people were and 
who they represented is an entirely different subject. I think the 
composition of the Memphis group was a heterogeneous group that 
could not be said to represent any one particular organization at all. 
I hesitate to say that it represented the growers. 

Senator EastLANp. Wasn’t it the group that the growers chose to 
represent them? 

Mr. Wooutey. I would not say that. 

36641—53-——7 
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Senator Eastuanp. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Woo..eEy. 5S. 2106 proposes to do this by changing the law 
so as to provide that: (1) The national acreage allotment for cotton 
for 1954 and thereafter shall be apportioned among the States on the 
basis of the acreage planted during the 3 years immediately preceding 
the year for which quotas are proclaimed; (2) no State acreage allot- 
ment for cotton for 1954 shall be reduced below 75 percent of 1952 
planted acreage in the State. Any additional acreage required would 
be added to the national allotment. 

We do not endorse the provisions of S. 2106. However, representa- 
tives of State farm bureaus from the cotton-growing States met in 
Chicago on this subject last Saturday and Sunday, June 27 and 28. 
As a result of that meeting, the board of directors of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation practically unanimously supported the fol- 
lowing additional changes in the the cotton-marketing-quota law. 

Senator EastLaNnp. What do you mean practically unanimously? 
Was there opposition? 

Mr. Woouuey. There was one vote recorded against 1t. 

Senator EastLAND. Who was that? 

Mr. Woouuey. Mr. Wingate, of Georgia. 

Senator EastLAnp. Mr. Randolph was opposed too; was he not? 

Mr. Woouuey. Mr. Randolph was not opposed to the compromise 
approved by the board. 

Senator EasTLAND. Sir? 

Mr. Woouuey. Mr. Randolph did not vote against the amendment. 

Senator EastTLANp. Does he favor this proposal? 

Mr. Woouuey. Yes; he does, and he will support it. And so said 
he would support it. 

Senator EastLaNnp. All right. 

Mr. Woo.u.Ley (reading): 

Amendment to provide that the minimum national cotton acreage allotment for 
1954 shall be 21.5 million acres, plus the additional acreage necessary to provide 
that when this would result In a reduction of more than 27.5 percent from the 


eotton in cultivation in any State on July 1, 1952, the reduction for such State 


shall be 27.5 percent, and further that the maximum reduction for any other 
State shall be 22.5 percent of its cotton acreage in cultivation on July 1, 1952. 

The effect of this recommendation is set forth in the table. 

Column 2—and I call in my references to it the listing of the States 
as column 1, and then, if you would in order to follow this table, put 
“1” over the States and in sequence pul the numbers over each of the 
other columns, we can follow the discussion here. 

Column 2 shows the average acreage by States in cultivation in 
1947. 1948. 1950, 1951, and 1952. Column 3 shows what would be 
allotted to each State based upon a proration of 21.5 million acres. 
Column 4 shows the acreage in cultivation July 1, 1952. Column 5 
shows the percentage reduction from 1952 planted acreage if the 
minimum national allotment is 21.5 million acres. 

You will notice by looking at the bottom of the page that a cut of 
approximately 4 million acres from 1952 cultivated acreage on July 1 
amounts to a national reduction of approximately 18 percent. How- 
ever. column 5 discloses that some States if producers approved 
quotas would be forced to cut acreage over 43 percent, whereas other 
States would not be required to make any reduction whatsoever. 

Senator EastLanp. I can see, of course, the justice in that state- 
ment. Let’s take the case of Mississippi, In 1950 Mississippi had 
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an allotment of 2.306.500 aeré | our proposal, based on 
21,500,000 acres. Miss SSIDDI V i vet an allotment. of ) 17 500 
acres. 


Mr. Woou.ey. That is correct. s 


Senator EasrLanp. There is a State that had play ted its al 
It hadn’t raised its production to | ld p a surplus t is not respon- 
sible for that Then where is the istice in Miss SSIDPIL Tak a cul 
of 10.2 percent below its 1950 allotment when here is A ma which 
comes out with an acreage roughly 45 percent higher than 1950 

That is true ol California hnearl 50 percent oh Lia yet 

Mr. WOOLLEY Senator, he eis j wa l look at this, and th 
this is the Wary that ever’ body look« at it in the meetu MASICALLY 
Let’s assume that you don’t ao anything about it 

Senator EastLanp. Did Mr. Boswell Stephens support it 


Mr. Woottey. Mr. Stephens was not at the meetin Mir. Ei 


was there at the meetin 


Senator KASTI ND He does not represent anvbod Dut himself 
Mr. Woo. Here is what was generally agreed to. There was 
a 100-percent unanimous agreeme¢ although no vote was taken, in- 


cludine Mr. Wingate, of Geo a at no State kL be 


than 30 percent 


Senator EasTLanp. I entirely a with that What I am 
you now is this: Here are States that have built up a irplus; that are 
respoi sibli i rit, solely responsib!] ror it Yet ma the figure then 
acreage would be increased 15 to 4S pereen above what it Was hen 


we had acreage allotments 

My State, which has planted its allotment every year, where 
the people realize that someday will come a day of reckoning, they 
held their acreage down Now our acreage would be reducer 
percent below what it was when we had acreage quotas in 1950 
Do vou see any justice in that? 

Mr. Woo.tuey. Yes, in this respect. Let me explain what was 
really in everybody’s mind, as I understand it. Undoubtedly you 
cannot live with the situation where you are going to require pro- 
ducers in one area of the country to reduce as much as 50 or more 
percent of their production, whereas in other areas of the country, 
under a reduction program, you are not going to requil hem to 
reduce at all 

Senator EasrtLanp. Of courss 

Mr. Woouurey. We know that the history of allotment not 


only for cotton but for all other crops, has been that, whet yu 
have such gross inequities as that, the end result is that if you do not 
cdo something about it, as we are proposing to do here in a imely 


manner, what happens ts that you wait until allotments are put out 
and the intensity of feeling of individual farmers is such and thi 
damage to them is so great that they bring upon their representatives 
in Congress such great pressures that in a hasty manner an additional 
allotment is added. It is not done in the same reasonable manner 
that you can do it at a time like this. 

I have no doubt, and I don’t believe you have any doubt either, 
that if you do not make some adjustment now and marketing quotas 
are voted in 1954, that an adjustment will be made after allotments 
are out, which will be after much more difficulty than is being ex- 
perienced right now. 








| 
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Senator EastLanp. Certainly. Your statement is beside the ques- 
tion. I asked you a question. Will you please answer it. 

Mr. Woo.iey. What was the question? Whether or not I thought 
it was fair for 

Senator Easttanp. Yes. Do you see the justice in that situation? 

Mr. Woou.ey. Certainly I do. 

Senator EastLanp. Then answer the question. 

Mr. Woout.ey. I do not think that producers in comparable situa- 
tions should be treated differently. Let’s take an old grower in Arizona. 
Cotton has been grown in Arizona for well over 50 years. There have 
been cottongrowers there that have consistently grown a certain 
acreage of cotton. There have been new growers come into that 
area, and as a consequence they find themselves with neighbors who 
have increased. They did not increase as much in Mississippi as 
they increased in Arizona. Why didn’t they increase in Mississippi? 
They did not refrain from increasing in Mississippi because they were 
afraid of quotas, did they? 

Senator EasrLanp. They realized that you expand and buy equip- 
ment to jack your acreage up and when you have quotas that will all 
be lost of course. 

Mr. Woou.ey. Do you think that is the real reason why—— 

Senator EastLanp. Why is it that the State has historically grown 
from 600,000 to 800,000 more acres than we have in the past few years? 

Mr. Woouuey. Do you not think it is the economics of the situation 
with respect to the utilization of their land? 

Senator EasTLanp. Economic situation with cotton the highest 
price it has been in history? 

Mr. Woo.tey. Isn’t it good business in some of that area to put 
it into grass and into cattle? 

Senator Easttanp. I do not think so. I would like to have the 
Farm Bureau to get somebody to put his finger on one human being 
who has made a dollar out of cattle. 

Mr. Woou.ey. I know a lot of people who have lost money. And 
I know a lot of people who have made money, too. 

Senator Easrtanp. You are charging that up as the reason in my 
State for the cotton acreage not being reduced. I am asking you to 
name one human being who has made a dollar out of that. 

Mr. Woottey. If we are going to discuss this, we have to be realistic 
and realize that the main reason farmers did not increase in Missis- 
sippi is because it was not economically sound. 

Senator EastLtanp. Why wasn’t it economically sound? If it 
was economically sound to plant 800,000 more acres of cotton when 
the price was half what it is now, and the profits— 

Mr. Woot.ey. Do you think they were making a voluntary adjust- 
ment in Mississippi for other than economic reasons? 

Senator EastLanp. I have seen it and lived with it on a practical 
basis. It takes a lot of money to buy equipment, and pay $10,000 
for cotton-picking machines, and $200,000 for gins. 

Of course, they realized that we were going to have quotas and we 
were going to be cut back. That is the reason, 

Mr. Woo.tey. I think the best indication that cotton— 

Senator EastLanp. Why should we come out of this thing with 
10 percent less cotton than we had in 1950 under quotas? 
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Mr. Woo..ey. Let’s assume you have a cottongrower in Mississippi 
and he has been growing 100 acres of cotton for the last 10 years. 
And you have a cottongrower in Arizona who has been growing 100 
acres of cotton for the last 10 years. 

What you are saying is that the law should be so arranged that you 
make the man in Arizona who has been growing 100 acres of cotton 
cut down to 50 acres— 

Senator EastLanp. Who said that? 

Mr. Woottey. This is your argument right here. 

Senator Easrianp. It is my argument? 

Mr. Woo.tey. I am talking about a comparable farm in Mississippi 
compared to a comparable farm in Arizona. 

Senator EastLanp. That is what you are talking about? 

Mr. Woou.ry. You say you do not want a man in Mississippi to 
take more than a 10-acre cut but you are willing to see the man in 

Arizona take a 50-acre cut. 

, Senator EastLanp. When did I say that? 

Mr. Woo tey. If you do not make an adjustment, you are going 
to do that. 

Senator Easttanp. Who said no adjustment should be made? 

Mr. Woo.t.ey. Now we are getting 

Senator EastLanp. Who said that? 

Mr. Woo.tuey. Why should we make an adjustment? 

Senator East.tanp. Of course, an adjustment should be made 

Mr. Woo..ey. Because it is inequitable. 

Senator Easrianp. Of course it is inequitable 

Mr. Woottey. It is only a question of degree. 

Senator EastLanp. My question is that it is also inequitable that 
you come here with a proposal that my State would take a 10 percent 
cut below acreage of 1950, and that is inequitable. 

Mr. Woot ey. I do not think it is inequitable at all to give a 10 
percent cut to Mississippi if you are going to give a 44 percent cut to 
Arizona. 

Don’t you think that some of the cut ought to be distributed among 
all the producers on an equitable basis? 

Senator Eastianp. Certainly I think that. Certainly I think 
that. And under any formula my State would take a cut. But | 
cannot see the justice. Of course, it would take a cut. But I cannot 

; see the justice. 

The acreage allotment we had in 1950, and cotton we planted in 
1952 are two different things. I cannot see the justice in a proposition 
that would cut us below what we planted in 1950, and you come here 
with a proposal that would raise other states 48 percent above what 
they had in 1950. 

I can’t see the justice of it. I know the situation in the West 
Certainly it has to be handled in an equitable manner. We want the 
same thing in my State. 

The Cuarrman. What was the total acreage in the country for 1950? 

Mr. Woo..ey. 21,553,000 acres w as alloted in 1950. The acreage 
in cultivation on July 1 , 1950 was 18,250,000 acres. 

The CHAIRMAN. Was that not planted, or planted and abandoned? 

f Mr. Woot.ey. The records of the Department of Agriculture are 
maintained on the basis of cultivation on July 1. Those are the only 
figures I have now. 
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Senator EastLanp. Not much of it. Some of it, of course. There 
are States, Mr. Chairman, that don’t plant their allotments. 

The CHatrMan. It means that several States evidently did not 
plant their allotted acreage. 

Senator Easrtanp. That is right. 

Mr. Woout.iey. Under the allotments in 1950 there were gross in- 
equities among producers, and as a consequence—— 

The CHAarRMAN. They could plant it? 

Mr. Woou.ey. That is right; they could not plant it. This was a 
very inequitable situation. You will recall all the difficulty we had 
which found expression here in the Congress. 

The CuHatrMaAn. Do you anticipate- 

Senator EasTLanp. Just a minute. Let’s clarify that. Some 
States got credit for the war period and did not desire to plant their 
entire cotton allotment. They had gone into other businesses. 

Mr. Woouiuey. That is part of the inequity. 

Senator EastLanp. Certainly. The point that I was making is 
that my plant has planted its allotment. It did then. I cannot see 
the justice of us being reduced 10 percent below that, while States 
that have built up a surplus are coming out with 48 percent more 
acreage. I know that you have to make adjustments . keep from 
putting them out of business. I just want my State to be treated 
fairly. 

Mr. Woouurey. There wasn’t anybody at this meeting at all, 
against the idea that the States ought not to be cut the percentages 
iniiontedd in column 5. Not a single serious word was raised in 
opposition to that. 

The only serious discussion we got into was everybody came down 
to an agreement, very readily, to the point where they agreed that 
no state ought to be cut below 30 percent. The only time they got 
into a serious discussion was some people thought that we ought to 
say that no State would be cut more than 25 percent, and we stood 
there and discussed the question up one side and down the other 
betwen the points of whether or not you would say that no State 
would be cut more than 25 percent or no State would be cut more 
than 30 percent. 

Senator Eastianp. I agree with that but it has nothing to do 
with the point I make. 

Mr. Woou.uey. Then I guess I don’t understand your point. 

Senator Easrtanp. There must be something wrong with me. 
I am not quarreling about the West. I am just saying that you have 
got to give us some attention in this bill. 

The CuatrMan. Do you anticipate, Mr. Woolley, that if we have 
a national acreage of 21,500,000 set, with allowance for adjustment 
of 465,000 acres more, that that amount would be planted? 

Mr. Woou.ey. Oh, no. 

The CuarrMan. Is the law such now that you can expect—— 

Mr. Woottey. If the law is not changed that figure would be way 
less than 20 million acres. But if it is comaged on the basis of the 
recommendation that appears in S. 2183, or S. 2106, I think that it 
will be within about 10 percent of the emiant, We went around 
State by State and asked them their judgment as to what they thought 
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would be the acreage in cultivation on July 1, 1954, if we allotted 
what was indicated here on this table. 


The best judgment was that it would come out—that the planted 
acreage would be somewhat less than 20 million acres, just a little bit 
below 20 million acres. Some States thought that they would plant 
within 5 to 7 percent of the allotment; other States thought that it 
would go as high as 12 percent below their allotment. The composite 


judgment came out about 10 percent 

The CHarrmMan. You hadn’t finished your statement 

Mr. Woo.tuey. No, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Will you go ahead with it? 

Mr. WootLey. Some of the major States would only be required to 
reduce 1 or 2 percent. 

Senator Easttanp. What States? 

Mr. Woouttey. In that regard Arkansas would only be required to 
reduce 2 percent and Missouri would be required to reduce only 
three-tenths of 1 percent 

Senator EastLanp. That is right. Of course Missouri, that is 
a minor cotton producing State. 

Mr. Wootury. From the standpoint of baleage Missouri is a 
major producing State. 

Senator EastLanp. I doubt that 

Mr. Wooutury. We have the production by States 

Senator EastLanp. 1 wish you would put it in the record 

Mr. Woouttey. I would be happy to. 

(The information is as follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
Crop REPORTING BOARD, 
Wash ngton, D. C., Decemb 8 1952 


Cotton REPORT AS OF DECEMBER 1, 1952 


The Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of Agricultural Economies makes the 
following report from data furnished by crop correspondents, field statisticians 
Bureau of the Census, Production and Marketing Administration, and cooperating 
State agencies. The final total ginnings for the season compared with this fore- 
cast will depend upon whether the various influences affecting the harvesting 
of the portion of the crop still in the field will be more or less favorable thar 


usual. 
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Production (ginnings) 


Lint yield per harvested 500-pound gross weight 


Acreage harvested acre 












bales 

State i one 1952 

Aver- 1952 | Aver- | — Aver- os) | crop 
age, 1951 |‘ pen 1) “age, 1951 | ‘ po -1) “age, —_ | (Dee. 1 

1941-50 esti | 1941-50 eset, | 1941-60} “OP | esti 

mate) mate) ! 

} Mate 

Thou- | Thou- | Thou- Thou- | Thou- | Thou 

sand sand sand sand sand sand 

acres acres acres | Pounds| Pounds| Pounds| bales hales hales 
Missouri 426 490 460 406 302 400 362 309 385 
Virginia 28 19 23 364 357 480 21 14 23 
North Carolina 728 690 705 341 376 380 523 542 560 
South Carolina 1, 071 1,070 1, 080 293 389 292 871 660 
Georgia 1, 409 1, 410 1, 395 236 317 249 931 725 
Florida 37 62 52 180 250 277 32 30 
lennessee 707 765 800 373 334 374 534 625 
Alabama 1, 570 1, 460 1, 500 277 299 285 909 890 
Mississippi. . 2, 372 2, 340 2, 375 333 329 380 1, 608 1, 885 
Arkansas 1, 941 2, 025 1, 885 339 295 337 1, 249 1, 325 
Louisiana 862 935 890 200 391 405 760 750 
Oklahoma 1, 277 1,475 1,150 166 150 108 462 260 
Texas 7,706 | 11,750 | 10,300 183 166 175 4, 074 3, 750 
New Mexico 155 315 300 485 415 519 273 325 
Arizona 233 545 665 489 705 727 803 1, 010 
California 482 1, 320 1, 400 606 640 624 1, 765 1, 825 
Other States ? 17 16 15 390 246 340 8 10 
United States 21,020 | 26,687 | 24,995 267.6 271.9 288. 4 15, 144 15, 038 
American-Egyptian * 59. 4 62.8 102. 4 | 308 359 415 28.4 47.2 88.8 
Texas 11.6 24.0 34.0 336 373 395 5.9 18.7 28. 0 
New Mexico 8.5 14.4 21.2 316 280 339 4.1 8.5 15.0 
Arizona 39.0 24.0 46.0 283 393 | 468 18.3 19.7 45.0 
All other 4 2. ‘ 346 319 3 8 


1 Allowances made for interstate movement of seed cotton for ginning. 
4 Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, and Nevada. 
‘ Included in State and United States totals 


Mr. Woo ttey. It was clearly recognized by practically every cotton 
producing State representative at the meeting in Chicago that the 
inequities of such a situation called for some adjustment. Every 
State in substance agreed that no State should be required to cut more 
than 30 percent. Some States thought it was inequitable to have any 
State cut more than 25 percent. With almost unanimous approval, 
this difference was compromised at 27.5 percent by the board of 
directors of the American Farm Bureau Federation. If you will 
glance at column (7) you will see that this proposal results in adding 
100.6 acres to Arizona, 163.5 acres for California, 0.7 acres for Nevada, 
12.8 acres for New Mexico, 187.0 acres for Texas, and 0.3 acres to 
Florida, making a total net addition of 464.9 acres. This has the effect 
of making the total proposed minimum allotment approximately 22 
million acres. 

To be precise, 21 million 

Senator EastLanp. What is the meaning here, on the table, of 
27'5 percent cut from 1952 will get a minimum allotment of 72% 
percent of 1952, and all other States a minimum allotment of 77% 
percent? 

Mr. Woo.u.ey. In other words, the way you would write the 
language would be that any State that would have a cut of more than 
30 percent would not be required to reduce more than 27% percent 
and all other States 22% percent. 

Senator EastLanp. Why the 22% percent? 
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Mr. Woottey. That is what I am going to come to right here. No 
doubt you are wondering why we are proposing one minimum provision 
for one group of States and a separate minimum for another group. 
Obviously, those States which would require a cut in excess of 27.5 
percent would be so adversely affeeted in relationship to producers 
in other States that some adjustment would have to be made to redress 
the inequity before planting in 1954. The need for this relief is not 
purely a question of ironing out inequities between cotton producers 
in the various States. It also involves the matter of protecting pro- 
ducers of other crops against excessive shift of ‘“‘diverted acres’’ 
into the production of their crops, some of which have no price support 
protection. 

I would like, for a minute to trace in a few of the factors that are 
involved there. 

The CHAIRMAN. Go ahead. 

Mr. Woottey. In Arizona and in California, if you were to take, 
for example, 600,000 acres out of production in California out of 
cotton, it would be put into such things as alfalfa, vegetables, many 
other crops, and shifting that many acres, particularly of irrigated 
acres into these other crops will seriously injure the economy of those 
crops. 

Senator THyer. eee did those acres come from? What type of 
crops were they in, prior to the time they were in cotton? 

Mr. Sonar ‘A high percentage of the irrigated land that has 
been brought into produc tion in recent years and devoted to cotton 
was land that was nonirrigated land, that has been leveled and im- 
proved and irrigated, and as a consequence it has been upgraded from 
dry land into irrigated land. There is absolutely no comparison be- 
tween the productivity of the irrigated and nonurigated land. 

A part of the reason for that is a guaranteed profitable price which 
induces the people to go out and make that kind of a gamble. Now 
it has been brought into production and the capital has been invested. 
[f you divert it from cotton you are going to divert it into something 
else and you are going to divert highly productive acres. 

Senator EastLanp. What States does that 22% percent apply to? 

Mr. Woot.ey. The 22% percent applies to Texas and New Mexico 
I am going to talk about Texas in just a second. I have it in my 
notes here. You can see that you have a tremendous impact on these 
other commodities, and they have no price protection. So the net 
effect of what you are doing is undermining the pense of one com- 
modity in order to continue to protect another price at a high level. 
To do so, acres are diverted out of that commodity ae nonprotected 
crops which injure the market for those other crops. 

Senator Easttanp. Won’t that happen in any other part of the 
bill where the acreage is reduced? 

Mr. Woo tey. It will have the effect in some of the other areas 
of probably doing the same thing to some types of growers. 

Senator Eastuanp. Will you not get several hundred thousand 
acres of soybeans and small grains in the Mississippi Valley States? 

Mr. Woou.ey. You won’t have the same impact on soybeans, 
corn, and wheat as you have on the other crops because soybeans 
are supported at 90 percent of parity, corn is supported at 75 percent 
of parity outside of the corn area, and wheat is supported at 90 
percent. 
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Senator EastLanp. You can’t grow wheat, of course. 

Mr. Woot.ey. Oh, yes; you can grow wheat. 

Senator Easttanp. We cannot grow wheat under the law. We 
have no acreage allotment. 

Mr. Woout.ey. Under the law you can plant 15 acres of wheat 
without any quota restrictions. 

Senator EastLanp. Of course. 

Mr. Woottey. As it is currently. And the proposal is that you 
raise that to 25, which we are opposed to. 

Senator EastLanp. You get thousands and thousands of acres as 
a result in the Mississippi Valley, in soybeans and grains; wouldn’t 
you? 

Mr. Wooutey. This whole problem is a question of-—— 

Senator EastLanp. And also thousands of acres of alfalfa down 
there. 

Mr. Woottey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Easttanp. What you say would apply to Western States 
would also apply to the Mississippi Valley; land that is diverted 
from cotton would go into other crops. 

Mr. Woottry. There are two major differences. The productivity 
of the land that would be diverted in the irrigated areas is greater, 
their production per acre per year is much greater, which would give 
it a heavier impact on other commodities, and what they could more 
profitably shift to in nonwestern areas would be into protected crops, 
whereas the irrigated areas would be into nonprotected crops. Also 
some people going out of cotton would go into vegetables in Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana and the rest of the delta. 

Senator CLements. Any shift of production would have its impact, 
regardless of where it was. 

Mr. Wootury. That is correct. The diverted acres is the big 
problem in connection with this program. Actually in the 20 years 
that I have been connected with this we never faced up to this diverted 
acre problem. It is a rough one when you get down to brass tacks. 
The adjustment required by the present law for the second group 
of States while less severe is nevertheless serious. In addition, there 
is the same problem between the various sections of the State of 
Texas that exists for the Cotton Belt as a whole. The problem in 
Texas is that there has been a rapid expansion of production in some 
areas, particularly in those areas which have recently been brought 
under irrigation. 

As early as 1949, there was approximately a million acres of irri- 
gated cotton in the State of Texas. Since that time, the expansion 
of irrigated acres has been as great in the State of Texas as in any 
other area. There is little doubt but what a guaranteed profitable 
price has stimulated the expansion of this acreage. Nevertheless, the 
fact remains that the reductions that would be necessary in other 
parts of the State to shift additional acreage to this new area would 
be extremely inequitable in relation to other growers in other States. 

On the Texas proposition, I actually think the inequities in the 
Texas situation are as great or greater than they are in any other 
area. In 1952, 40 percent of all of the cotton acreage in the United 
States was in the State of Texas. But they would be re quired, under 
the present formula if it was applied in 1954, to make 63 percent of 
all of the reduction that would be made in the United States. 
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We propose to temper that just a little bit by bringing it down to 
the place where Texas would only make 60 percent of the total national 
adjustment. 

Extremely detailed and serious consideration was given to this 
problem by each of the interested States and it is our best judgment 
that this proposal is both fair and equitable. I am sure this com- 
mittee will be interested to know that while our proposal will result 
in a total allotment being issued of approximately 22 million acres, 
that the estimated plantings as a result of that allotment will be in 
the neighborhood of 20 million acres and will result in a reduction in 
the total carryover of cotton. In other words, this bill and this pro- 
posal do not—I mean, the proposal we make does not tend to pile up 
additional cotton as was proposed in the case of wheat. 

We propose to cut down the carryover about a million and three 
quarter bales a year over a 2-year period so that in 2 years you will 
have your supplies back in line with a normal supply. 

Senator EastLanp. Suppose we have on August 1, 1954—What do 
you estimate the carryover then will be? 

Mr. Woouuey. 17 million. 

Senator Eastntanp. That is August 1, 1954? 

Mr. Woottey. Yes, sir. 

Senator EasTLanp. Suppose it is five? 

Mr. Woo.tiey. You would then make the adjustment and if the 
minimum national allotment would bring it down more than a million 
and three-quarter bales below the estimated domestic consumption 
and exports, we wouldn’t be in favor of going below that. 

In other words, we think that you shouldn’t adjust more than about 
a million and three-quarters out of your excess carryover in any 1 
year at a time. 

The CuarrmMan. If the carryover should be 5 million, you would 
simply make the adjustment in 1 year instead of 2. 

Mr. Woottey. That is right and you would adjust a little over a 
million bales. That would be the adjustme nt that would be required. 

The CuarrMan. Wouldn’t you make it all in 1 year? 

Mr. Woottey. That is right. That would bring your supplies 
back to a normal supply. 

The CuarrMan. If the crop fails. 

Mr. Woo..ey. That is right. 

Senator Easttanp. What is the normal supply? Everything | 
ever read or studied indicated 5 million bales was a normal supply 

Mr. Woo.tey. Five million bales in our judgment is too much 
cotton for a healthy market condition and we don’t think it is required 
from the standpoint of our national self-interest any way, shape or 
form. We think that the present law that provides for a 30-percent 
allowance over and above domestic consumption and exports is plenty. 

Senator East anp. If it looks like the acreage estimate comes 
out to 

Mr. Woo.tey. I understand it comes out to eighth month 

Senator Easrianp. If it looks like this crop wi ill not add anything 
to the carryover, would you favor an adjustment all in | year or 
favor it over 2 years? 

Mr. Woo.t.ey. We do not want to run away from this proposition 
that it is our responsibility to keep a healthy market. We are not 
after price support; we are after a fair return in the market. We do 
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not want the supplies built up to a point where it destroys our market. 
We think that everybody who is strongly in favor of building up 
supplies to a point where it destroys the market is not a friend of 
the farmer. That is what we think. 

Senator East.tanp. Of course he is not. But a 5 million bale 
carryover wouldn’t do that, would it? 

Mr. Woo.uuey. A 5 million bale carryover—here we have antici- 
pated as of August 1, 1953, a 5 million bale carryover. The market 
is not in a very good shape right now. 

Senator Easrtanp. What I am saying is that if it looks like the 
carryover would not be increased, would you favor such drastic 
acreage reductions or would you favor taking it in 2 years? 

Mr. Woo.tuey. We think that you could take a cut that would bring 
supplies in line with demand if you only had a 5 million bale carry- 
over. We think you can do that in 1 year. We think it should be 
done in 1 year if it is only 5 million bales. If it is 7, we think you 
ought to take it in 2. We believe that they should have given them 
a chance to vote on quotas last year. 

The board of directors, in order to assure that this additional 
acreage is used for the purpose for which it is being made available, 
suggests that a provision be included in the law which would read as 
follows: 


Any part of such additional State allotment may be added by the State com- 
mittee to the reserve provided in subsection (E) of section 344. 

In conclusion I want to again remind the committee this is only a 
part of the problem and that action is needed now not only on this 
subject but also on the subject of dividing the State allotment among 
the counties and a county allotment among the farms. We, therefore, 
urge that the provisions of S. 2183 be made a part of any legislation 
that is passed on this subject. 

I would be glad to discuss S. 2183 if the committee would like that 
to be done. 

Senator ANpERSON. I wish you would. 

The CuarrmMan. If any member of the committee would like to have 
that done, the committee would be glad to listen. 

Mr. Woottey. S. 2183 was introduced on June 23 in the Senate 
by Senator Anderson. I have a copy of the bill before me. Funda- 
mentally the problem of cotton acreage allotments is just this: That 
the law should be written in such a way as to enable the most intelli- 
gent allotment to farms on the basis of the ones that are going to plant 
cotton. A law which results in giving farms allotments where there 
is absolutely no prospect that the allotment will be used, brings about 
the grossest kind of bad feeling out in the counties, and among the 
farms. 

What actually happens is that the fellows who get their allotments 
and they are more than they are going to plant—go to town on 
Saturday night and brag about the fact they have an allotment for 
200 acres and they couldn’t possibly plant more than 150. And 
some other fellow on that same corner who could have easily planted 
100 acres has an allotment of 40 acres and he just boils over com- 
pletely. 

That is the way the law is at the present time. That is the net 
effect of it. 
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Senator ANDERSON. It was not the way that the law was intended 
to be. 

Mr. Woo.tey. Oh, no. I agree that that is not the way the law 
was intended to be. 

Senator ANDERSON. Were you not in on the discussions when we 
originally talked about the law and thought it might be applied 
another way? 

Mr. Woou.ery. That is right. There was belief on the part of 
many people that the reserves set up in the act would permit the 
ironing out of difficulties and the evening out of allotments between 
farms. But the result of the way the law was applied as a result of 
the interpretation of the law by the Solicitor’s office, with which | 
have no quarrel, resulted in allotments that were grossly inequitable 
and we believe that rather than indulge in recriminations as to who 
might have been at fault, what we ought to do is to make it crystal- 
clear that the reserves should be used for the purpose intended and 
also make the other adjustments that are necessary so you are sure 
to get the allotments on the farms where they are going to use them 

This is all that is really involved. 

Senator ANDERSON. I don’t criticize the Solicitor for the opinion 
he rendered. He tried to interpret the law. There was some question 
where they tried to apply it to things that we hadn’t thought about 
I know that those of us who were instrumental in writing the law 
thought that the language would permit adjustments of this nature 
to be made. It was not until the acreage was parceled out to the 
States and the State committees were then told what they had to do 
that we discovered the other matters involved. 

The CuHarrMan. Your bill, Senator Anderson, doesn’t refer to 
national acreages? 

Senator ANDERSON. No. 

The CHarrMAN. Am | right in assuming that it simply changes the 
reserves in such a way the acreage can be given to those people who 
would actually plant the acreage if they had it, and take it away from 
those who have no idea of planting it? 

Mr. Woou.ey. It refers to the Nation in one respect. It sets up a 
national reserve of 1 percent which is not in the present law. That is 
to be used for new farms and for small farms 

The CHartrMaNn. Actually S. 2106 and S. 2183 are not in conflict 

Mr. Woo.tey. S. 2183 and S. 2106 are not in conflict. Of course 
those provisions of S. 2106 that provide for the national allotment 
being distributed to the States on a 3-year basis is entirely too short a 
period. Also my understanding of the situation, after having been 
in the Department for a long time, I do not know how in the world 
you could possibly get 1953 acreages available in 1954. The reason 
why you have a 1-year lag is that the bringing of statistics together 
through ginnings and all the other things that you have to go through 
in order to finally arrive at a decision is such that the time does not 
permit it to be done. That is why you have a year’s lag. 

The CuarrmMan. You said the Farm Bureau made an estimate of a 
7 million-bale carryover as of August 1, 1954. 

Mr. Woottey. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Based on a 15 million-bale crop for 195: 


Mr. Woo.t.ey. Yes, si 
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The CHAIRMAN. That 15 million-bale crop would be produced on 
what planted acreage? 

Mr. Woouttey. About 26% million acres. Of course the assumption 
is not at all inconsistent with what occurred this year. The 1952-53 
cultivated acreage on June 1, 1952, was 26,460,000 acres. We got a 
1952 crop of 15,038,000 bales. We got, on a 27,900,000-acre planting 
or cultivated acreage on July 1, 1951, a 15,144,000-bale ec rop. It looks 
to me, just on the basis of those 2 years alone, that it isn’t a bad guess 
that you are going to get about 15 million bales this year. 

The CuarrMan. You estimate the same planting for this year as it 
has been for the past 2 years? 

Mr. Woouuey. That is right. A part of the reason why we do not 
think the drought in Oklahoma and Texas will have as much effect on 
it is because there has been a shift going on which is going to higher 
yielding—your percentage of cotton is in higher yielding areas so that 
we do not see any reason to guess that the average yield per acre will 
be any less. 

We are guessing about 275 pounds per acre average yield. 

Senator ANDERSON. How much? 

Mr. Woouiey. Two “yom and seventy-five pounds per acre as 
the average yield for the Nation. ‘That is on the basis of harvested 
acres, 

The CHarrMan. Are there any further questions? 

Senator ANpERSON. You haven’t discussed 2183. 

Mr. Woou.tey. No. I haven’t completed that. The real problem 
is getting the allotments on the farms where they are going to use the 
cotton. The present law just unfortunately does not do it. We would 
like to be sure that that is cleared up. One of the devices that we 
thought would be effective would be to have the Secretary have a | 
percent national reserve. This would iron out inequities with a 
minimum amount of allotment because it would be based on the whol 
Cotton Belt instead of just one State. 

Inside the State of North Carolina, for example, they have an 
extremely large number of small farms. If you require the adjustment 
between the regular grower and the small grower inside the State of 
North Carolina, it has the effect of being very unfair to a normal 
operator there compared to a normal operator who happens, just by 
accident, to find himself among a group of other operators that does 
not have a high percentage of small growers in that area. 

So that what we are really striving to do in all of this is to treat 
producers who are in comparable situations, comparably, rather than 
just have State or county boundaries result in gross inequitics across 
lines. That is the goal. 

Paragraph 1 provides that the Secretary may reserve not to exceed 

percent. Paragraph 2 revises the present law with respect to State 
reserves. Under the present law there is a State reserve set aside of 
10 percent for all of the States except Oklahoma, and the reserve ies 
Oklahoma is 15 percent 


In view of the 1-percent national reser t] 


ve, and in view of the other 
changes that are being made, it is belived that a 5-percent reserve in 
the State for all of the States exc pt Oklahoma would be satisfactory) 
and in the case of Oklahoma we think 10 percent would be enough 
The State reserve is to be available not only for adjustments in count) 
allotments, but also for adjustments in individual farm allotments. 
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That was what the Congress thought they were doing the last time, 
but the language as interpreted by the Solicitor did not bring about 
that result. 

In 1950 the Department of Agriculture held that the acreage 
from the State reserves could not be used to make adjustments in 
individual farm allotments. As a result the county committees 
which received acreage from the State reserves were forced to dis- 
tribute this acreage to all cotton farmers in the county inst ad of using 
it to adjust hardship cases. 


There could not be any confusion about that at this time Para- 
graph 3 changes the basis for the distribution of the county allotment 
to the individual farm. Under the present law each farm receives 
5 in] ial all, ' , , ual t¢ the nallar ff - gora » th hich ‘ 
an mitial allotment equal to 1e smatier Of Oo acres oO le hiches 


acreage 2TOownh in any l of the 3 immediate Ly prec din rvyears 

The remaindet of the Count allotment is distributed to tarms 
other than those qualifying under B by applying a uniform percentage 
factor to the adjusted tilled acreage in the county or administr 
area. 

However, no farm may receive an allotment higher than the highest 
acreage grown In any | of the preceding 3 vears In ymmput 
adjusted tilled acreage for each farm the county committee ts required 
to exclude land that is not suitable for the production of cotton and 


land which is devoted to certam other cash crops. The propos d 
bill provides that the county allotment shall be apportioned o the 
a 


farms on which cotton has been planted and any | of the immed 


lately preceding > years Oo the basis of the acreace planted n such 

3 years, with adjusiments for abnormal conditions affecting plantings 
The idea of relating allotments to the farms’ adiusted tilled acreac 

is retained as an upper limit on the size of INdtlvl lunl allotme t 


The main argument that has been used for the percentage of cropland 
approach has been there have been two arguments as the basis 
for that. One of them is that it will preciude the cotton hoe fron 
continuine to hog cotton, and it will also result in evervbod 
treated the same. 

The first propositi mn has some merit The second one has no merit 
at all in my opinion. it is only applicab!l ‘ina county or im an area 
where the cropland is quite uniform and the relationship of the amo} 
of cotton planted to the total cropland is relatively uniform Chis 
will apply very well in such areas as the delta area, but it does ont 
work at all in counties where you hi ve s ich a circumstal ce as part 
of it is delta, half of it is delta, half of 1 s hill land The w Ly the 
proposed to solve that was by cutting the county into two parts and 
making an administrative area ou 
administrative area and the hills another 

That still doesn’t answer it beea se running dov } t} ro } } | 


t o1 ib, say hea the delta area is Or 


country will be a stream that has a valley in it, and that valley can | 
equally comparable to this area that is over in the delta. What yo 
are going to do then is treat farmers differ ntly even though they 
in the same general area 

In other words, you can t cul cov admuinistrat 7 
really iron out the difficulties. SO that helheve { 
thing to do is do t on the basis of the amount of cotton plat lin the 


prior 3 years as one of the guides, and then you 
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limitation that they can’t exceed the percentage of cropland factor in 
the county. 

This will give you the better part of your percentage of cropland 
approach and it will give you the better part of the other approach. 
Those are the main provisions of S. 2183 in broad outline. I would 
be happy to try to answer any questions on S. 2183 if anybody has 
any, as to how it would work in relationship to what we have at 
present. 

The CHartrMaNn. Do you think that S. 2183 is workable and fair as 
drawn. 

Mr. Wooutey. Yes 

The CHarrMAN. You have no suggestions to make on that? 

Mr. Woo.tuey. Yes; we have one suggestion here. On page 3 I 
would like to suggest that we insert in line 11: 

Land, crop-rotation practices, and other production factors. 


The CHarrRMAN. You mean at the end of the period? 

Mr. Wooutuiry. No. It would read, starting with subsection (f) as 
follows: 

The county acreage allotment less the acreage reserved under parag’aph 3 of 
this subsection shall be apportioned to farms on which cotton has been planted in 
any | of the 3 years immediately preceding the year for which such allotment is 
determined on the basis of the acreage planted to cotton on the farm in such 
3-year period, land, crop-rotation practices, and other production factors adjusted 
for abnormal conditions adversely af ffecting plantings during such 3-year period 

The reason we make that suggestion is this: There is the feeling 
that 

Senator ANDERSON. Could I have that language again? 

Mr. Woo..ey (reading) : 

Land, crop-rotation practices, and other production factors. 


The reason that suggestion is made is this: that you will find cases, 
not a vast majority of them by any means but enough to be significant, 
where they are planting cottoo 1 year ia a larger amount than they 
are in a subsequent year to fit in with their crop-rotation practice, 
and the allotments should not have to be at the maximum each year 
in order for the fellow to continue to earn and keep his allotment. 
This is wrong. It doesn’t fit into his crop-rotation practice at all. 

Senator ANDERSON. I do not see that the language fits in, either 

Mr. Woottey. You don’t? 

Senator ANDERSON. No. 

Planted to cotton, the farm in such 3-year period, land, crop-rotation practices 
and other production factors adjusted for abnormal conditions 
that is still all right. 

The CHarrMAN. The word “land” looks out of place. 

Mr. Woo.uey. John suggested that we put that at the end and it 
will read better. Strike out the period in line 12 and put ‘and land, 
crop-rotation practices, and other production factors.” 

The CHarrMan. That says on the basis of land. That seems a 
little indefinite. 

Senator ANDERSON. What does it mean on the basis of land? 

The CuHarrRMAN. Quality of the land? Nature of the land? You 
have to qualify laad. 

Mr. Woo.tey. This is the same kind of a provision that is in the 
wheat-acreage allotment. That is cropland. The definition with 
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respect to wheat is identical. Tobacco and wheat are the same as 
this. It would mean this: that in a county where a farm, for example, 
was planting 100 acres one year and 50 the next to fit into its rotation, 
that that 50 acres, the second year, could be used to make allotments 
to other farms in the county, and would not be frozen by reason of 
having to allot it to the farm on which it was not going to be used 

The CHarirMAN. Then if a man gave it up one year, would that 
count against him in getting a future allotment? 

Mr. Woo.tiey. No. What the county committee does in those cir- 
cumstances, it sets up the crop rotation that the farmer is following 
Say his crop rotation is cotton one year, 100 acres, the second year 50, 
the third year 100, the allotment to the farm would be on that basis 
Let’s say we had a 10-percent national cut and it was being applied 
across the belt equitably. Then that farmer would have a 90-acre 
allotment one vear, a 45 the next year, and 90 acres the next year 

The CHarrMAN. Then the committee could say to John Smith 
“Tom Jones has 10 acres he is not using this year. We will allocate 
that to you.” 

Mr. Woottey. You don’t go through quite that procedure. 

The CHarrMan. Won’t this lend itself to abuses? 

Mr. Woo.tuey. We find that in the case of wheat it lends itself to 
much more satisfactory allotments than refusing to recognize what is 
actually taking place on those individual farms. 

Senator ANDERSON. I do not think this does the job, Mr. Chairman 
Let us work it out. The reference to land that he has given is a 
reference that includes a great many other things. ‘The availability 
of’’—and then it proceeds to list land. Just tossing the word ‘‘land’”’ 
in here does not do any good. Here is the tobacco language, page 30 
of this document. It reads: 

The Secretary shall provide through the local committees for the allotment of 
marketing quotas for any State among the farms on which tobacco is produced o1 
the basis of the following: Past marketing of tobacco, making new allowance for 
drought, flood, hail, and other abnormal weather conditions, plant bed and other 
diseases, land, labor, and equipment available for the production of tobacco 

If you say land available for the production of cotton, it means 
something. But “land” doesn’t mean anything. We will be glad to 
work out a definition with you, Mr. Woolley. You can explain it if 
you want to. This doesn’t tell me anything. 

Mr. Woouiey. We did this very hastily yesterday, Senator. The 
idea was that we ought to have provision in there for crop rotation 
the same as we did the other crops. 

Senator ANDERSON. You mean that you want to adjust acreages on 
the basis of the previous crop-rotation practices? 

Mr. Woouttey. As I just illustrated to Senator Aiken, assume that 
a farmer is planting 100 acres this year, 50 acres the next, and 100 the 
next. This fits in with his crop rotation. If you had a uniform 10- 
percent cut those 3 years, what would happen would be that that 
farmer would be given 90 acres | year, 45 the next, and 90 the next 
What it does, it permits the allotments to be put on the farms where 
it is going to be used that year. 

Senator ANpEerson. I don’t think there is any point in taking up 
the time of the committee with this. We have to get together at a 
desk and figure out some words. I do not think this does it 
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Mr. Woo.t.ey. There is one other point that was raised in con- 
nection with this. On page 5, in subparagraph 4—— 

Senator ANperson. Mr. Bagwell has called to my attention the 
fact that in the rice provision it deals with land available for the 
production of rice. 

Mr. Wooutey. On page 5, subsection 4, beginning on line 13, reads 
as follows: 

Notwithstanding other provision of law, all acreage planted to cotton in 1950 
within the farm acreage allotment shall be taken into account in establishing future 
State, county, and farm acreage allotments 

We thought it was obvious that that meant that that would only 
apply as long as the base was in operation. But somebody was 
afraid that we might get one of those quirks in language whereby, in 
1965, we were still required to use 1950, and they thought that we 
ought to change that language to be sure that there wasn’t any such 
unfortunate interpretation of the carryover. 

Senator ANDERSON. I can’t imagine a future Secretary of Agricul- 
ture doing that. We take into consideration the production in 1927 
but is has no part of the base now. 

Mr. Woo.ttey. Those are the only two points we raise. 

Senator ANDERSON. I will be happy to modify this. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you, Mr. Woolley. 

The nest witness is John Baker, representing the National Farmers’ 
Union. 

We are glad to have you with us this morning, Mr. Baker. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. BAKER, ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Baker. I am John A. Baker, assistant to the president, 
National Farmers Union. Represe nting the National Farmers Union, 
[ applaud the move to approve cotton-acreage allotment and market- 
ing-quota legislation. However, I appear in opposition to S. 2106 
which would reduce to only 3 years, including the immediately pre- 
ceding year, the period of time to be used in the calculation of cotton 
acreage allotments to be apportioned to the several States, which 
arbitrarily limits the acreage reduction required for certain States, 
and which authorizes the organization of supercounty or district 
administrative units in the cotton program. 

We assume that the objectives of this bill and similar bills on the 
House side are twofold: (1) to maintain an adequate safety reserve 
of United States-produced cotton to eliminate the risk of again, in our 
time, having to resort to the drastic stopgap measure of establishing 
export restrictions; and (2) to cushion the shock upon cotton-producing 
farm families, the cotton industry and regional economies built around 
them of overdrastic cotton-acreage cuts within a single year 

The situation with respect to cotton, we are convinced, is similar to 
the wheat situation we discussed with this committee last week. As 
our representative said then, we do not believe that the Nation at 
this time should take deliberate action to reduce the existing safety 
reserve of storable agricultural commodities. On the contrary we 
should maintain at least an acreage that, with normal yields, will 
maintain the present supply level. 
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When applied to cotton this principle indicates that we should have 
a minimum national cotton-acreage allotment of not less than 22 
million acres, and probably a safer figure would be 22% million acres. 
Parenthetically at this point, Mr. Chairman, it might throw addi- 
tional light on the problem to look at some of the historical figures 
of cotton-acreage production and carryovers. Using the table pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, looking back re igh 
the last 20 or 30 years, the carryover figures have attained a height 
of over 12 million bales at one time in our recent history, a within 
not so very many years later, 5 or 6, the carryover figure will be 
reduced to less than 2% million bales 

Senator ANDERSON. What were those years, for the benefit of the 
record? 

Mr. Baker. The high was the carryover on August 1, 1941, and 
by August 1, 1947, that carryover had been reduced to 2.398 million 
bales 

Senator ANDERSON. You recognize, of course, that a great deal « 
that reduction was obtained by persuading the farmers to aband 
their cotton acreage and plant what we call war crops, soybeans and 
very many other products such as peas, beans, and everyihi 
which were needed by the armed services While it is relative ly 
to bring about an acreage reduction when you are able to turn to 
man and say “We will give you another cash crop that you can put 
in,” he takes the reduction with much better grace than when you do 
not have that alternative for him. We did chop off cotton, trin 
out entirely in many farms, and asked them to produce soy 
tremendous quantities for use by the armed services. But that we 
would not be able to do again 

Mr. Baker. That is true, and it s also true that 

Senator ANDERSON. In other words, the 12 million carryover was 
reduced not by bad weather or by the farmers’ inability or lack of 
desire to produce cotton, but because as a patriotic gesture | 
called upon to take away his cotton and } plant peanuts, soyb ans, and 
things of that nature. 

Mr. Baker. The supply of cotton in existence, however, that 12 
million bales, was reduced by being used by peop it was not de- 
stroyed. That is my point. 

Senator ANDERSON. That is entirely correct. 

Senator EasrLanp. And there was one crop failure in 1946 

Mr. Baker. Looking at more recent years, the carryover on August 
1, 1950, had reached 6,749,000 bales We set up an acreage allot- 
ment, [ remember, of about 21% plus for hardship later legislation 
in a national acreage allotment. 

Senator ANDERSON. About 18 million acres. 

Mr. Baker. Within a short time we had export allocations on 


cotton and the carryover was down to 2,166,000 bales M point 
merely is that I do not know what the future is going to be like, 
obviously. | don’t know whether we are going to have a Kore a next 


year or not or for another 50 

The CHarrMan. How was the price when the reserve got down to 
2 million bales? 

Senator ANpERSON. The price was satisfactory, | think, he il 
testify, Mr. Chairman. The thing that happened mainly was that we 
allocated 21% million acres and with the extra gadgets that brought it 
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to 22,600,000 or 22,700,000, as I recall it, above 22 million acres in 
any event, but only 18 million acres were planted and then we had 
extremely bad weather and got about a 10 million bale crop. 

Mr. Baker. Total acres allotted in 1950 came to 21,554,000 acres. 
The main point there is that I do not believe as a nation we need to 
get all upset and scared or worried we are going to destroy the free- 
enterprise system or ruin the market for cotton by having 5, 5%, 6, or 
even 7 million bales of cotton on hand at one particular time, par- 
ticularly in view of the request—and I understand Senator Aiken has 
already introduced legislation for that—to set up what amounts to a 
Presidential reserve of some parts of these so-called surplus com- 
modities to use as a part of the foreign policy and with respect to 
foreign aid. 

The CuarrMan. The bill has been introduced but storm warnings 
were immediately hung out. However, the whole subject is very 
worthy of consideration and will receive consideration. 

Mr. Baker. I am not necessarily endorsing the exact bill that you 
mentioa, but pointing to that as another reason, the fact that the 
administration is thinking of doing that very thing, is another reason 
for not worrying—not being overly concerned or psychopathically 
concerned because this carryover gets a little large. 

The CuarrMaNn. Unless there is some proviso for handling reserves, 
I think we could run into trouble. I notice you referred to the 2 
years, one when there was a 12,956,000 bale carryover, that the 
farmer received 9.1 cents a pound and parity was 15.4 cents a pound 

In other words, the farmer received 60 percent of parity when 
he had a 12-million-bale carryover, and they you go down to 1947-48 
when there was a 2,398,000-bale carryover, and the United States 
farm price was 31.9 cents and parity was 30.3 cenis. 

In other words, when we had the large carryover, the farmer could 
get 60 percent of parity and when we had a light carryover, he got 
110 percent of parity for his crop, which was an incentive to come 
back the next year with a 16-million-bale production. 

Mr. Baker. Let’s go 1 year further with a large carryover, 6,749,000 
bales on August 1, 1950. The farm price that year was 40.1 and the 
parity price was 32.9. So that with the relatively high carryover in 
recent years he got roughly nearly 10 cents a pound more than the 
parity price, according to these figures. 

The CuarrMan. It is possible that he would have gotten more the 
year before except for the export embargo being applied, and he 
could not participate in the very high world market price which pre- 
vailed that year. 

Mr. Baker. If our calculations are correct, it would appear that 
22% million acres—remembering that an acreage allotment means 
how much is allowed to be planted, and is not comparable to the 
USDA figures of cultivated acres on July 1—that an allotment of 
22% million acres, if average conditions prevail, would produce a 
crop that will neither increase nor decrease our reserves very much. 
Such an acreage would probably leave us at the end of 1954 with about 
the same supply of cotton as at the beginning of the year. 

The CHarrMaNn. If we maintain the present reserves—and they 
may not be excessive, as you say, unless we change the law the result 
would be permanent acreage allotments and marketing quotas, 
wouldn’t it? The continuance, that is. 
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Mr. Baker. We would prefer a change in the definition of total 
supply and normal supply then what you say would not be true, in 
the law as amended. 

The CuHarrMan. Unless there were a change and there were no 
change in carryover, the effect would be to continue acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas. 

Mr. Baker. That is if the law failed when you proclaimed market- 
ing quotas to recognize the need for higher safety reserves with respect 
to the 22% million acres. It would be well, I think to point out also, 
if I understand existing law correctly, if applied as now written, for 
next year, it would require a cut to about 17% or 18 million acres 

Our suggestion here is 22% million acres as a new national minimum. 
The cultivated acreages of July 1, which is somewhat less than the 
planted acreage for those years would have been, show that in 1952, 
26 million acres was in cultivation on July 1, and in 1951 a cultivated 
acreage on July 1 of almost 28 million acres, which gives the three 
perspective points of what is involved. 

In the case of wheat we said 77 or 78 million was the immediate 
past figure. The existing law said 55. We split the difference and 
said 66 million was probably about the right figure. My main 
point here is to show that our testimony with respect to cotton acreage 
bears that same parallel relationship to immediate past acreage and 
existing law as was true in the case of our testimony with respect to 
wheat. 

We, also, favor a limitation upon the magnitude of required cuts 
in cotton acreage because it would avoid the many difficult problems 
of farm planning and family adjustments that would be involved i 
a too drastic adjustment or cut in the agricultural economy of the 
cotton producing areas. The smaller acreage reduction that would 
be required by a 22-million-acre minimum, as compared with a 
17-million, 19-million, or even a 21-million-acre-minimum, will con- 
tribute to a more stable agriculture. Parenthetically, it should be 
pointed out that it was a 21-million-acre allotment plus extra for 
hardship cases that preceded the cotton scarcity in 1950. 

In most areas of the Cotton Belt, cotton has become the integral 
part of a long-term rotation in a diversified farming pattern. Cotton 
producers in many of these areas are in the midst of a broad effort 
to expand the size of farming units to provide a more nearly adequate 
basis of family income; they are diversifying their enterprises, and 
are attempting voluntarily to adjust total cotton production into 
a more reasonable balance with probable effective world demand in 
full recognition of the acreage allotment marketing quota legislation 
regarding cotton that has been on the books. 

These small-family farmers have made vast strides upward; it 

4 | 
would be most unwise at this time to take action drastically cutting 
the cotton income base upon which these families are dependent for 
financing further strides toward a more stable and more nearly 
adequate farming pattern. 

It might be helpful to realize what we are talking about when we 
talk about cotton producers. There are quite different situations 
under which cotton is produced. It might be said that the one-gallus 
farmers in Mississippi and Arkansas who as the chairman well knows, 
still do not have anything near what might be called an adequate 
family income; they don’t have farming units large enough to do that; 
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they are making some vast strides in the correct direction, and we need 
to give them some more help with respect to credit; we need to expand 
the type of thing the Farmers’ Home Administration does. In 
addition, however, we cannot and should not, in effect, hit them in the 
forehead with a poleax right in midflight, if you please, in their efforts 
in moving toward a sounder farming system for themselves. 

Even a small cotton-acreage allotment to such a family has a very 
great significance in the cash income that it contributes to his ability 
to continue to grow into a better farming pattern. For that reason 
we would suggest and recommend strongly that the individual farm 
minimum acreage be continued in whatever revised legislation is 
adopted. It also is a very important consideration in determining 
how much total cuts you require in States where there are those kinds 
of farm people, requiring them to take whatever revised legislation 
that you have. 

From an ethical or human standpoint, of the people involved in 
voting in referendums and absorbing the impact of these things, if 
their cooperation is requested as a basis for making a success of the 
cotton-price support program, and thinking as reasoning, thinking and 
feeling human beings, we have to give greater emphasis to the num- 
bers of farm families than you do to bookkeeping entries and what 
might be called industrial agricultural enterprises. 

The CHarrMan. We found that to be true in the case of tobacco. 

Mr. Baker. That is correct. I don’t want to say any more about 
that now unless there are some questions. It is a very important 
consideration, we feel, in all of these programs. We have no way of 
determining whether the provisions of the bill under your considera- 
tion would attain these objectives or not. We haven’t had the time 
to make the statistical calculations necessary to do that. 

The CHatrMan. The committee, of course, is going to give final 
consideration to the bill around the table here. We expect to call on 
the Department of Agriculture for such statistics and figures as will 
be necessary to do the work. We hope to work out as fair and equita- 
ble legislation as is possible, realizing that it is never possible to work 
out absolutely perfect legislation which treats everybody exactly alike. 

Mr. Baker. In any event, with respect to this bill, we feel that the 
direct establishment of a national minimum cotton-acreage allotment 
would be preferable as a procedure, rather than going clear around the 
bush and coming in the back door with State minimum percentages 
and all kinds of gadgetry connected with it. Just a straight-out 
statement by the Congress that the minimum national cotton acreage 
allotment should not be less than 22% or 22 million acres, whichever 
seems best. 

The bill before you provides for the use of the 3 years immediately 
preceding the calendar year for which quotas are proclaimed as the 
basis for apportioning the national acreage allotment of cotton. We 
have several objections to this provision. It would be very difficult 
and costly, if not impossible, as many other witnesses have already 
pointed out, to make use of the immediately preceding calendar year 
in the calculations. 

For example, the 1953 acreage is not fully known in sufficient time 
so that these figures could be used in making the necessary calculations 
prior to the required announcement date of October 1, 1953, for 1954 
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cotton quotas and allotments. The same situation would be true in 
each succeeding year. 

Moreover, in our judgment, 3 years record of historical plantings 
are entirely too short a period on a to obtain reliable stable 
figures for purposes of allocating cotton-acreage allotments. A bad 
drought, flood, late frost, or insect infestation in a particular State or 
district in a single year could have a most unfortunate distorting 
effect upon the allocation of acreages. My own State of Arkansas, for 


example, has expe rienced cotton-crop failures in large areas over each 
of the last 3 years 
If a longer period is used as a basis these accidental factors have 


a way of balancing out which cannot happen if the period chosen is too 
short. I would add there that the arguments against the use of a 3- 
year base period are even more important and stronger reasons why 
we should not use a 1-year base such as the suggested use of 1952 

While I do not have a specific recommendation to make to you 
at this time, I should say that we feel that the base period included 
in existing legisl: ition generally is pre ferable to that whic h wou ue ! bi 
established by the bill now under consideration by your commit 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully urge your committee that you do 
not make a favorable report on S. 2106. We do hope, however, that 
it will be possible at an early date to enact legislation that will set 
a minimum cotton-acreage allotment of 22 or 22.5 million acres. It 
would also be desirable in our opinion to make certain other clarifica- 
tions and improvements in the provisions of the cotton-acreage allot- 
ment and Ei e  R ate legislation. However, none of thes 
included in the bill you have under consideration so I shall not burden 
your record with a detailed discussion of them now 

We appreciate the opportunity you have given us to be heard on 
this matter. We stand ready to work with the committee and its 
staff in every possible way to the end that mutually satisfactory 
legislation governing cotton-acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
can be enacted. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman 

The CuarrMan. Thank you, Mr. Baker, Are there any questions? 

Senator EastLanp. No questions 

The CuarrmMan. The committee is glad to have with us this morning 
Governor Mechem, of New Mexico. We were honored yesterday by 
the presence of Governor Pyle of Arizona, who gave some very 
interesting testimony. We would have been glad to have heard from 
Governor Mechem this morning, but he did not desire to testify. He 
is apparently satisfied that we have witnesses enough already 

Senator Kuchel? 

Senator Kucnueu. Yesterday the able Senator from Mississippi 
suggested to the committee that irrigated cotton is not tenderable 
under future contracts in New York and New Orleans 

Senator Easr.ianp. I said on the New York Cotton Exchange 

Senator Kucueu. I want to make this statement and trust that the 
Senator will approve it so far as its accuracy is concerned. 

Irrigated cotton in staple lengths of 1% inches and longer is tender 
able in grades of strick low middling or better. Irrigate d cotton of a 
staple length of 1142 inches or longer is tenderable in grades of middling 
or better. 


are 
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Rain-grown cotton is tenderable in stable lengths of seven-eighths 
of an inch or longer if low middling or better in grade. If spotted 
cotton it must be strict middling or better. I was given that informa- 
tion. 

Senator Easttanp. Mr. Chairman, when my statement was made 
[ thought everybody knew that a very noted lawsuit is pending right 
now between the Cannon interests of North Carolina and the New 
York Cotton Exchange on the interpretation of their rule. The 
Cannon interests bought 100,000 bales of May cotton last May from 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., who were tendering cotton. They accepted 
it and traced back each bale, where it was grown. 

They showed that most of the cotton or a good part of it was 
grown by water from wells in the high plains of Texas. They pulled 
the rules of the New York Cotton Exchange which held that that 
cotton was not—at least the rules said that that cotton was not 
tenderable because it was irrigated cotton, but the exchange inter- 
preted it to mean that cotton grown from wells was in reality rain- 
grown cotton, and the matter is now in the United States courts. 

My statement was based on that fact, and I think the chairman 
knows some of the facts about the case. 

Senator Kucueu. Could it be agreed, though, Senator, that under 
certain situations irrigated cotton is tenderable? 

Senator Easr.tanp. No, I don’t agree to that. I don’t know about 
that. I am not going to agree to something that I don’t know about. 
I said my statement yesterday was based on that lawsuit, a very noted 
case, in my opinion, in the Cotton Belt. 

Senator Kucue.. If the Chair would permit it, I would like the 
opportunity of filing whatever authority may be available to indicate 
that. 

Senator Easrianp. File the rules. 

Senator Kucuex:. And any interpretation that may have been 
made? 

Senator Easrtanp. That is a matter of judicial determination, 
what the interpretation is. That is the whole question. The rule 
will speak for itself. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair would say it depends on who made 
the interpretation. Also if the case is now in court, sometimes the 
acts of a committee does affect the court case one way or another. 
We certainly wouldn’t want any matters filed which would have a 
bearing on a civil case now pending. 

Senator EastLanp. No; but he should file the rules. 

The CHarrMan. It would be perfectly proper to file the rules. It 
would depend on who made the interpretation and the interpreter 
should certainly be identified. 

Senator Kucue.. If it were possible to file an interpretation by the 
exchange itself under which—— 

Senator EastLanp. Certainly that would be a self-serving state- 
ment. The allegations are that Anderson, Clayton & Co. dominates 
the New York Cotton Exchange, that the New York Cotton Exchange 
is a creature of Anderson, Clayton & Co., and that the rule was inter- 
preted against its plain provision to protect that company from a loss 
of millions of dollars. 
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Of course a statement from the New York Cotton Exchange would 
be worthless. Let the rule speak for itself. I think the committee 
would have the intelligence to interpret what it meant. 

Senator Kucuet. I don’t want to belabor this, my only point is 
that whether tenderable or not would be irrelevant to the type of 
bill you have before you. 

Senator EastLanp. You raised the question. 

The CuHarrMan. That is the Chair’s opinion, that the interpretation 
of the rules of the New York Cotton Exchange would be applicable 
to the two bills which we have before us now. 

Senator Kucue.. I think the only point, however, since the record 
does indicate a statement that irrigated cotton is not tenderable, and 
since the people from those States would dispute that and would 
urge that it is under certain conditions tenderable, I ask, if 1 may 

Senator Eastitanp. Mr. Chairman, let him file any statement h: 
wants to. 

The CuHarrMan. The interpretation may be filed with the com- 
mittee and the committee will exercise its judgment later as to whether 
to put it in the record or not. 

The committee is now in recess. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon the committee adjourned, subject to call 
of the Chair.) 

(The information referred to above is as follows:) 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
July 3, 1953 
Hon. GreorGeE D. AIKEN, 


Chairman, Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C 

Dear GEORGE: I am transmitting herewith a copy of the rules of the New York 
Cotton Exchange. I should like to ask that rule 45 be included in the records 
of the hearings on 8. 2106 

Also for inclusion in the record is a New York Cotton Exchange transferablk 
notice of nonrain-grown grades of cotton which are transferable upon the exchange 

I should appreciate the inclusion of this document in the same hearings 

Sincerely, 
Tuomas H. KucHet 


New YorK Cotrron EXCHANGE, 
June 26, 195 
To the Members of the New York Cotton Exchange: 
GENTLEMEN: The following amendment to section 4.03 (1) of the bylaws was 
adopted by a ballot on June 25, 1953, to become effective September 15, 1953 
“Amend section 4.03 (1) by striking out the form of transferable notice whic! 
follows the first paragraph of section 4.03 (1) as it appears on page 145 and page 
146 in its entirety and substituting therefor the proposed form of notice, copy of 
which is attached, to become effective September 15, 1953.” 
Yours very truly, 
Joun J. SCANLAN, 
Assistant to the President 
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New York Corron ExcHaNGE TRANSFERABLE NOTICE 


C/H No. Contract No. _-- 
To Néw' Tork, ou5 5.1 le es 
Please take notice that, on __-_-.- , in accordance with and subject to 


the New York Cotton Exchange bylaws and rules and the United States Futures 

Act, section 5, we shall deliver to you or the last acceptor of this notice, wn 

square bales of cotton weighing 50,000 pounds (1 percent more or less) at the 

transferable notice price of . cents per pound, basis Middling '%e-inch ware- 

housed in _- : “ .....-. and classed by the United States 
(Point of delivery) 

Department of Agriculture as follows: 


| | i i 
B/C Grades 44-inch | #742-Inch | */fe-inch 3142-inch| 1-inch ae 
Good Middling | 
Strict Middling 
I en nt ena neinhensieisiaielind 
Strict Low Middling-- 
Low Middling 
Good Middling Spotted_-._-. 
Strict Middling Spotted 
Middling Spotted ! 
Non-rain-grown 
Good Middling XXXX | XXXX | XXXX | XXXX XxX 
Strict Middling XXXX | XXXX | XXXX | XXXX XXX 
Middling XXXX | XXXX | XXXX | XXXX XXX 
Strict Low Middling XXXX | XXXX | XXXX | XXXX/| XXX (3) 


! Middling Spotted shall be tenderable only when and if the Secretary of agriculture establishes an 
official physical standard for such grade 
3 Staple of 16-inch and up. 


Non-rain-grown cotton oa eee 
Review pending - --- erg ._B/C 
Deliverer’s class ‘a wi ors 
_) Ee eS 
Accepted 
> — Transferred to 
By— Time 


RULES OF THE New YorkK Corton ExcHANGE 
ARTIFICIALLY IRRIGATED 


(45) Cotton produced by the use of artificial irrigation shall be tenderable only 
in grades of Middling and above, White or Extrawhite, and in staples of 1% 
of an inch or longer. Cotton so produced which is graded Strict Low Middling, 
White or Extrawhite, and which has a staple length of 1%» of an inch or 
longer shall be tenderable on deliveries beginning with the October 1953 contract. 
Provided, that by reason of action by the Secretary of Agriculture, cotton classed 
Extrawhite shall not be tenderable on contract on and after August 15, 1953.1 


1 Amended as adopted by a ballot November 20, 1952, 
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FRIDAY, JULY 10, 1953 


Unirep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Wash ington, Bay Cs. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in room 
324, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., Senator George D 
Aiken of Vermont (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Aiken (chairman), Young, Ellender, Hoey, John- 
ston, Anderson, Eastland, and Clements. 

Also present: Senators Maybank, Stennis, Monroney, Kuchel and 
Goldwater; Congressmen Abernethy, Smith of Miss., Hunter of 
Calif., and Jones of Missouri. 

The CHairMAN. The committee will come to order. The hearing 
this morning is on S. 2106, introduced by Senator Kuchel for him- 
self, and Senator Knowland, Goldwater, and Hayden; also S. 2183, 
introduced by Senator Anderson of New Mexico. The Chair realizes 
that these two bills are somewhat different and have somewhat dif- 
ferent. objectives. Nevertheless, the witnesses who would like to 
discuss one of them undoubtedly want to discuss the other. So, any 
statements can apply to either of these bills. 

Senator Hory. We have a number of witnesses here from the 
cotton bowl States of the South and they principally want to give 
their views on the legislation that we ought to have without special 
reference to a particular bill. I do not believe that each witness will 
take very much time but we thought best to let the witnesses come 
from different States of the South so as to give the viewpoint all over 
the South, and so the list we furnished you of the witnesses who are 
here and will be glad to testify. 

The CxHatrMan. I am sure we will have time to hear them all. 
We will not be able to have an afternoon hearing but if we do not 
hear them all before then we will be able to complete the testimony 
tomorrow morning, I am sure. Before we hear the witnesses who 
have come from the growing areas, we have some of our brethren 
from the Senate present. Senator Maybank, I know has another 
committee meeting which he ought to be attending this minute, so 
I am going to ask him to speak first. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Senator MayBank. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for the 
invitation to appear here this morning as your committee considers 
this vital question. I shall be very brief. When Senator Russell 
asked me to speak for him as it was impossible for him to be here 
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and, as you know, I must leave immediately because we have a 
Mutual Security Administration appropriations meeting. 

My distinguished colleague, Senator Johnston, is a member of this 
committee and I am certain will develop any points I make in addi- 
tion to presenting his own thoughts on this subject when you go 
into executive session. 

This proposal reeks with inequity. It is unfair. It is unjust. It 
is no more right now than it was 5 years ago to sit here in the closing 
days of a session and enact a far-reaching change in our basic agricul- 
tural law. Almost on the eve of a new crop year, I see no justification 
for handing to the cotton farmer of the Southeast the bitter pill which 
is being rolled for him by the Department of Agriculture. In many 
cases he has made a contract with his farm labor, as we do in the 
Southeast, covering periods of several years. This system of acreage 
allotments will immediately disrupt the working plans of thousands 
of farmers. Many of them have worked out their crop rotation for 
several years in advance on the basis of agreements made with the 
families on the farms. Any such proposal as this one which is put into 
effect on this short notice is an invitation to calamity. 

I will remind the committee of the background against which this 
question should be considered. Mr. Chairman, as you know I am 
not a member of this committee. As you know, I am a member of 
the Appropriations Committee for Agriculture but I merely address 
myself to the question of making the 5 to 3 basis. 

Senator Youna. May I say that you are also Chairman of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee which handles many farm problems. | 
was surprised at the number of farm problems that are handled there 

Senator MayBaAnk. I was going to come to that because both you 
and the distinguished Chairman were with me when I was Chairman 

Senator Young. May I say that your views and mine are almost 
exactly the same. 

Senator Maysank. I appreciate that, sir. During the past 4 
years as chairman of both the Joint Committee on Defense Produc- 
tion and the Committee on Banking and Currency, I have devoted 
a great deal of time to production problems. In the Banking and 
Currency Committee we wrote the original Defense Production Act 
in 1950. AsIsaid then, and I still believe, this act was never designed 
to be a controls bill which it was called. It was what the title said 
a production act. It was our belief that the problems at that time, 
and it is still true today, could be met best by assuring our economy, 
both military and civilian, of a constant flow of goods from our pro- 
duction lines. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is no basic difference in this theory, 
whether it be applied to guns or ships, or to cotton or soybeans or 
beef. As a result of our deliberations, the producers of the Nation, 
both industrial and agricultural, responded to the request of their 
Government and produced greater quantities of goods and commodi- 
ties than at any time in our history. 

We talked many times during the course of our hearings and during 
the debate on the Senate floor about dislocations. I hope this com- 
mittee will remember that many dislocations did occur in reality. 
They occurred not only in industry where they are — during 
shifts of industrial mobilization, but they also had a very serious 
effect on agriculture. 
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I do not want it thought that this is any effort on my part to play 
one geographic section of our country against another, but I do want 
to make the point that I certainly do not want to see one section 
penalized as against another. It is true that during the past few 
years, for example, some western areas have increased their cotton 
acreage more than some of the eastern areas, but this was due to 
one or more of a number of economic conditions existing at the mo- 
ment. 

[t is unfair and it is unwarranted to base a new system of acreage 
allotments on the past 3 years rather than on the past 5-year period 
which would be far more equitable. The 5-year plan would certainly 
offer some measure of fairness to those States who, through no fault 
of their own, have not been able to increase their production during 
the Korean emergency. The Southeast will have an ample supply of 
labor to plant, cultivate, and pick the limited cotton allotment we will 
receive on the 5-year basis. However, if our allotment is placed on 
the 3-year basis, there will be a labor surplus, and, of course, unem- 
ployment. 

We know, of course, that it costs more to produce cotton in the 
Southeast than it does in the Southwest, et if we are willing to plant 
our cotton under this additional handicap, we should certainly be 
allowed to do so without such penalties as this one. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, at this point that we are having some 
diffic ulty in cottonseed as you know, because of the moisture content 
of the cottonseed. In east Texas and throughout the Southeast a 
lot of cottonseed is not even eligible for the loan and when a loan is 
made we get a far less value for our cottonseed than we get in the dry 
areas of the West and irrigated areas and, furthermore, we are con- 
tinually harassed with boll weevils and certain types of insects that 
they do not have in other sections. 

In California around a place like Blythe the area remains dry and 
they do not have to keep on poisoning them. I might say this: I 
have supported plans which have been preseated in the past for the 
irrigation of the arid lands of our country. I believe in these pro- 
grams and have voted for the appropriations to implement them. It 
is only through such programs as this that a Nation, increasing 
rapidly in population as we are, can feed and clothe itself adequately 
This, of course, has been done with taxpayers’ money. As taxpayers, 
we in the Southeast have paid our share toward the development of 
these projects. It is right that we should do this. It is wrong, 
however, as I said earlier, to penalize the Southeast for the progress 
we have helped to contribute to another section. It was only last 
week that the Subcommittee on Agriculture of the Appropriations 
Committee spent a great deal of time in an effort to aid agricultural 
interests of all sections of the country and I want to pay my respects 
to the chairman of that subcommittee. 

Senator Youna. Thank you. 

Senator Maysank. There has been passed in another appropria- 
tions bill, for example, still another aid to agriculture in the South- 
west—and Senator you had a great deal to do with that. Just this 
week we have appropriated in the Senate $1,420,000 to be used to 
supply Mexican labor to the Southwest because of the acute labor 
shortage in that area and it was stated on the Senate floor that in 
the Southwest they could not harvest the fruit crops unless they 
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could bring the Mexican Jabor in. We have got to live too in the 
Southeast. I want to make that point. 

In the Southwest they did that through the Banking Committee, 
through the amortization laws that we wrote into the law. We made 
no complaint about it but I just want to eall that to the committee’s 
attention. Our cins have been built for years and years and some of 
them have been amortized but during the past few years we have 
amortized enormous sums of money in cotton gins. Are we now to 
spend this large sum of money to haul labor into that area and at the 
same time create an area of surplus farm laber in the Southeast? 

I might also remind the committee of the use that was made of the 
accelerated tax-amortization program under which a great numbet 
of cotton gins were built and enlarged throughout the West and South- 
west. I would remind you, also, that it was only a few short years 
ago that we were expecting a bumper cotton crop on the basis of the 
Department of Agriculture estimates. You remember full well 
how this expected bumper crop turned into an acute and dangerous 
shortage as a result of drought which left us with a 10 million bale crop 
that year. A drastically restricted acreage allotment for next year 
could bring us extremely close to a peril point in the event of another 
short crop such as that one. We all saw last week the reduced 
estimate for the crop this year. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you. I only want to say that | 
hope this committee will consider seriously before they change from 
a 5- to a 3-year allotment when crops are already in the ground. 

The CuarrmMan. We are glad to have you with us, Senator May- 
bank. Possibly there are some questions by members of the com- 
mittee. 

Senator Jounston. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to my colleague 
that we are glad to have him here before the committee and glad to 
have a statement from him. 

The CuarrMaNn. This committee wants to get all the viewpoints on 
this question. 

Senator MayBANK. Senator, I congratulate you on that statement. 
I know you always have. I think when we worked together when 
you were chairman on the other committee with all those production 
acts that was always your policy. 

The CuarrMan. I do not know of any committee that tries to work 
out problems of this kind any better than this committee and I am 
proud to be a member of it. We have with us Senator Stennis, of 
Mississippi, and Senator Kuchel, of California. Senator Kuchel has 
already spoken before this committee setting forth the views of his 
area of the country. 

Senator Stennis, we will be glad to hear from you and we will be 
glad to have you sit in with us. 

Senator SreNNIs. I am very glad to be here. Iam here as a matter 
of interest because this matter is of vital concern to all of our people 
At least, for the time being, I will be glad to hear the other witnesses 
on your list. 

The CHarrMAN. We will be glad to have you sit with us. We 
know you represent an area which produces a great deal of cotton 
under certain conditions which do not exist in other cotton-growing 
areas. 

As I said, we want to get the views of the cotton growers in all areas. 
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Senator STENNIS. Cotton is our major crop, as you know, and this 
bill vitally affects it. 

Senator EasrLanp. Before you proceed, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to read a newspaper article into the record. 

The CHArRMAN. Go ahead 

Senator EastLanpb. This is an article that appeared in the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal on Friday morning, July 3, which is an artiel: 
by Gerald Li. Dearing, who, as the chairman knows is one of the 
leading agricultural writers of the Nation: 

Arizona hasn’t enough water to maintain 300,000 acres of cotton, let alone 500.000 
acres, according to a cottongrower 1n thet Stat 


The Phoenix Republic and Gazette last week published a 
illuminating. It said: 
‘A pror 1inent valley farmer stunned many fellow cott 
all-out attack on their resistance to decreased acreage for next 
‘« «Even if our cotton acreage is reduced next year from 500,000 to 300,000 that 





still too much for the water available in Arizona,’ said Lawrence Mehr 
‘*A cotton and citrus grower, Mehren told the Valley of the Sun Kiwanis ¢ 
he Opposes the policies of the Arizona cottor -plar ting delegation now in Wa 
Ington 
‘We rode the cotton boom and had a swell time.’ Mehren said Now let 
get back to work and face the sober realities of life in building our economy on a 





sound, rather than a boom basis 
‘A grower who has planted big cotton acres it high support as been 
operating,’ Mehren said, ‘on the basis that a fls the pan was bo o be e 





a perpetual blinding sun. He has been living in a fool’s paradise.’ 
as 1 tion of farmers ,ood friends of 1 ne back in 
Washington trying to get the allotment law changed so that our cotton acreage 
will be cut back to 500,000, instead of 300,000 acres The bill would transfer 
flatly acreage and dollars from the economy of the Southern States to Arizona and 
California 

“Tf the delegation in Washington believes Arizona has enough water to support 
a continuing cotton economy of 500,000 acres, along with the rest of our agric 


‘So now we have a aelieg 





ture, it has‘found a new source of water I know nothing about,’ he added. ‘Even 
if we reduce the acreage to 300,000 under the present allotment law, it st is too 
much. We have mined residual water from underground since the war and 


wounded these basins grievously. Only time will tell how seriously 


I also would like to place in the record a telegram from Harvey B. 
Heidelberg, Jr., of Clarksdale, Miss. 

It is as follows: 

Mr. B. F. Smita, 
De lta Counc l, Stonev lle. Mi: 

One hundred and eightv-seven acres of my six-hundred-acre farm successft 
raised wheat in competition with Wheat Belt this year. Wheat was a successful 
crop for me in 1952 also. I am having to eliminate wheat altogether 4 
tiny acreage allotment would be deducted from allowable cotton acreage. How 
would Farm Bureau feel if I continued large-scale wheat operatior tr 
If we can be cut off from wheat the West can eliminate cotton There are mar 
other farms in our area in the same position. 

Harvey B. Hempe sera, Jr 

Senator ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I regretted the other day that 
some things were said about the South that I did not like and I regret 
too that the committee starts off with remarks about irrigationists 
being supported by the taxpayers of this country. 

I realize that it comes initially from that, but I would like to say 
that the Salt River Valley of Arizona not only is going to pay back 
every dollar of the cost to the Treasury of the United States but has 
already 3 times paid it back in income taxes from farmers operating 
on it, and if this discussion is going to center around whether irriga- 
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tion comes out of the taxpayers or finally comes out of the productivity 
of the land that contributes to the wealth of the country, then I think 
we are in for a long, long hearing. 

The CuarrMan. The first witness scheduled for this morning, aside 
from our colleagues of the Senate, is E. H. Agnew, president of the 
South Carolina Farm Bureau Federation, of Anderson, S. C. 

Mr. Agnew, will you come up here and take this seat opposite the 
reporter? 

Senator Kucnen. Mr. Chairman, may I have your permission to 
say that on the basis of the testimony given last week, I am authorized 
to state for my coauthors, myself and for the cotton people in my area 
that we do not now urge a change in the allotment basis as originally 
stated in S. 2106 from 5 years to 3, and by further reason of the recom- 
mendations which the Farm Bureau made in these hearings last week 
I would ask the committee if it believes that a bill such as S. 2106 
could be used as the basis for a compromise. I suggest that there be 
incorporated in lieu of the present language, substantially the recom- 
mendations of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

I want to make that statement now because in the interests of time, 
we are now urging and requesting the committee to abandon any 
consideration of a change in the years from 5 to 3. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Senator Kuchel. That is one step 
toward getting together. If we get one step from one side and another 
from the other side, we may find that we meet in the middle with a 
bill that is reasonably fair to all. 

At least, that is the hope that I have. 

Senator Jonnston. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say that Mr. 
Agnew is from my native town, Anderson, which I represented in the 
South Carolina Legislature and I have known him for many, many 
years. I want the committee to know that I have a great deal of 
confidence in him. 

The CuarrMan. I too have known Mr. Agnew for a good many 
years and we are glad to have him here. We know that he knows the 
agriculture of South Carolina, and that is why we appreciate his 
presence this morning and the opportunity to listen to his testimony. 

Are you also speaking for Commissioner Jones this morning? 

Mr. Acnew. No, sir. Mr. J. F. McLaurin is with me and he and 
Mr. Jones have a joint statement that Mr. McLaurin expects to 
present. 

The CuarrMan. We will hear him later, then. 

All right, Mr. Agnew, we will be glad to hear your statement now. 


STATEMENT OF E. H. AGNEW, PRESIDENT, SOUTH CAROLINA 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, ANDERSON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Agnew. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Senator Johnston. 

My name is E. H. Agnew. I am president of the South Carolina 
Farm Bureau Federation with a membership of 20,487 and affiliated 
with the American Farm Bureau Federation. We help to formulate 
the policies of the American Farm Bureau Federation and usually 
subscribe to them and cooperate in supporting them. 

At a beltwide Farm Bureau cotton meeting in Washington, D. C., 
on February 10, 1953, by action of its board of directors late in March, 
or early in April 1953, and at a beltwide Farm Bureau meeting in 
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Fort Worth, Tex., early in April 1953, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation clearly indicated support of the 5-year base period for use 
in determination of allocations of the national cotton allotment to 
States. 

This was in conformity to provisions of present law as amended in 
1949 upon recommendation of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 
The South Carolina Farm Bureau Federation supported the position 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation on this point since 1949 

At the American Farm Bureau Federation cotton meeting in Chi- 
cago, June 27-28, 1953, American Farm Bureau representatives from 
most Cotton States still supported this point. The American Farm 
Bureau statement of July 1, 1953, made to both Senate and House 
Agriculture Committees by Mr. Frank Woolley still purportedly sup- 
ports this point—5 year history base period—namely, 1947, 1948, 
1950, 1951, and 1952—as incorporated in present law and as inter- 
preted by the Solicitor 

Immediately after the Chicago cotto, meeting, the American Farm 
Bureau board of directors took action which effectively circumvented 
this point by making recommendations included in Mr. Woolley’s 
statement and apparently designed to completely acceded to the re- 
quest of western growers. 

Under the assumption that 1954 allotments to States be reduced 
by no more than 25 percent of 1952 plantings, and as recommended by 
western growers, the minimum allotments to the four States of Arizona, 
New Mexico, California, and Texas, as compared to American Farm 
Bureau recommendations, were as follows: 

Western grower request—and that was based on their absolute 
minimum of 10,100,000 acres which was the minimum under the 25 
percent reduction: Arizona, 462; New Mexico, 216; California, 1,055; 
Texas, 8,789. 

The American Farm Bureau recommendations were as follows: 
Arizona, 451.7; New Mexico, 218.6; California, 1,019.2; Texas, 
8,939.6. 

Senator ANDERSON. I do not understand the reference ‘Western 
grower request.”’ 

What does that mean? 

Mr. Acnew. I take for granted, Senator Anderson, that the western 
growers up to now have supported this bill S. 2106 under the provisions 
of which the minimum allotment would have to be as much as 
20,100,000 acres and with a reduction of no more than 25 

Senator ANDERSON. Does your statement “western grower request” 
refer to the Kuchel bill and not to the western growers? Is that 
right or not? 

Mr. AaNew. That is right if the growers do not support the bill. 

Senator ANDERSON. Do they? I mean I am trying to find out. 
I do not know anything about a western grower’s request from New 
Mexico for 216,000 acres. Who made the request? In whose behalf 
was New Mexico’s request made? Did Delmar Roberts make it? 

Mr. AcNeEw. I do not know. 

Senator ANDERSON. You know Delmar, don’t you? 

Mr. AGnew. It was my understanding of the testimony that 
western growers supported this bill 2106 a week or two ago, and, 
under the provisions of the bill, with a minimum national allotment 
of 20,100,000 acres and the limiting 25-percent reduction from 1952 

36641—53-——9 
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plantings to each State, these figures are what those 4 States would 
have under the terms of the bill at that 20 million allotment. 

Senator Anperson. I see. I just did not understand the term 
“western grower request.”’ 

Mr. Anew. Maybe I am in error there but my understanding from 
having read some of the testimony was that they certainly supported 
the bill and by that indirect means were requesting. 

Senator Easttanp. Didn’t Senator Kuchel state to the committee 
that he introduced the bill at the request of the western growers? 

Senator Kucuen. Yes, sir. I do not know that I could say and | 
do not know that I did Say that the cotton people of New Mexico 
were entirely in accord with it, but it was my understanding that the 
cotton people from the Western States had pretty generally recom- 
mended that this bill be used as a basis for discussion in the committee 

Senator ANDERSON. I am not questioning that at all. I am not 
trying to get into a question, Senator Kuchel, about this bill or any- 
thing else. I am just wondering about this statement that New 
Mexico requested about 216,000 acres of cotton. I am trying to 
find out what the meaning of this term, ‘‘western grower request,”’ is 
I understand, I think, now what it is 

Senatol ounston. Th bill had be 

‘ences made here the people out in t territory had reque 
something be di 1 that field similar what you ha 


1») 
d 


‘DER. | presume when you state ‘western growers” 

he bill introduced by Senator Kuchel and th 

mators tron Arizona and ¢ alifornia 
That is right 

LENDER. And under that bill, the amount that would 


} 


Dasis ft 


» them, assuming twenty-million-odd acres, which you 
have indicated on page 2 of your statement, but under the Farm 
Bureau formula they would get nearly what the pending bill would 
allow them, is that what you have in mind? 

Mr. Acnrw. Yes, sir. Now let me clear the point one step further, 
Senator Ellender. I said a minute ago that that figure was a minimum 
because under the 25-percent maximum reduction to any State provi- 
sion of this bill the national Cotton Act allotment for 1954 could be 
no Jess than 2,100,000 acres, so that is a minimum. 

This other figure of the Farm Bureau represents the allotment that 
would be made under the provisions of their recommendation of 214 
million acre allotment plus 464,000 acres. 

Senator Younc. Is your first column based on 17,500,000 acres? 

Mr. Acnew. No, sir. 20,100,000 acres, and this one [indicating] 
virtually 22. It is 21% plus 464. 

The South Carolina Farm Bureau Federation does not now support 
the position of the American Farm Bureau Federation on this point. 
We hold to our established position that provisions of present law, 
as generally agreed upon from 1949 till recently, are adequate and 
fair with respect to allocations to States, and that the provisions 
contained therein do properly reflect trends and shifts. Evidence of 
this fact is plain when 1950 allotments to these 4 States totaled 41.7 
percent of the national allotment of 21,555,000 acres and the 1954 
allotments, if made according to provisions of present law, would 
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give them 47 percent of the national allotment. They want 
apparently 52 percent, and the American Farm Bureau national 
recommendations would give them 50 percent of the proposed 1954 
allotment. 

Therefore ; the South Carolina Farm Bureau Federation does mn 


accede to the request of the American Farm Bureau ] leration that 
we uree members of our South Carolina delegation in Congress to 
support the American Farm Burea commendatiot 

Senator ENDER. Did the So h Carolina Farm B i hav a 
representative 1n Chicago when this formula was wor] ut by t 


A ; Ee ™ | 
American Farm f d 
Mr. AGnrew. No, sir: Senator Iv et Wash ton meet 


= I was at the Fort Worth meetin [ rtunatel i a 
my invitation or notice of the meeting in Chicago. That was not tl 
reason | was not there I found out DO 20reod 
could have bx 1 there and very well com ll [ 
% : in my own mind, that the main point of dis¢ on \ 
allocating national acreage allotment to St 
American Farm Bureau Federatio1 estab! 
repeatedly reiterated that position, I figured that 
hold tight, and they did 

Thev still hold to the 5-vear Dp i I I ‘ ised 
to circumvent it, which just as ell 
done 

Senator ELLENDER. Did the local Farm Bureau protest immediately 
to the American Farm Bureau? 

Mr. Aanew. No, sir. The day before the Chicago meeting I sent 
Mr. Kline a telegram restating our position as supporting the position 
of the American Farm Bureau for the 5 vears, no change m the present 
law, with respect to allocations of portions ol the natio ls iol nt to 
States, and I thought that was sufficient without ung to Chicago 

We agree with the American Farm Bureau Federation that the 
present cotton situation could and should have been reco cd 
October 1952 and that cottongrowers should have had an opportunity 
to vote on quotas for 195 

We also agree that the required reduction, under provisions of pres- 
ent law, may be drastic and that it is not the fault of cotton producers 
so much as it js the fault of the Department of Agriculture action i 
1952. 

’ ‘ We do not agree that it is now imperative to change the law with 
respect to dividing the 1954 national cotton allotment between States 

Senator EastLtanp. Mr. Agnew, there were meetings between the 
representatives of the Southern growers and the western growers in 


. 1949 when the present law was enacted. Were you present at any of 
those meetings? 

Mr. Aacnew. I started at the first one at Charlotte, went to Birming- 
ham and Memphis several times and Washington repeatedly. I don’t 
think I missed a single minute of a single one of them. 

Senator ANDERSON. You were in every one of them; were you not? 

Mr. Acnew. That is right 

Senator ANDERSON. We tried very hard to get the Cotton Belt to 
co along and did not succeed. 


7 Mr. AGNEw. Yes. 
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Senator ANnpEerson. Did the western representatives agree to the 
present law? 

Mr. Acnew. That is my understanding. I think this present law 
was a result of the compromise that we felt the West won a victory on 
and I am told that some of the boys went back home and said they had. 

Senator ANDERSON. You mean some of the western people went 
back home and said they had won a victory? 

Mr. Acnew. That is right. That was my understanding at the 
time and I really felt that way about it. 

Senator ANDERSON. But they agreed to the present formula. 

Mr. AGnew. In effect, yes. 

Senator ANDERSON. I want to say that I think I had a little some- 
thing to do with those conferences and I did not believe anybody 
won a particular victory. We had a completely unworkable cotton 
limitation law. There was no way in the world that the Secretary 
of Agriculture could make it work effectively. It would not work. 
Because of the gadgets and exemptions there was no way in the world 
he could put a limitation on cotton, and therefore we all had to find 
some basis of agreement. 

Therefore I would be less than fair if I did not say that the repre- 
sentatives from the South and the Southeast were just as fair as they 
could be in trying to work out a solution:of it. I did not know that 
the Western States claimed a victory. I was from a Western State 
and I certainly never said so publicly or privately. I do want to 
say to you as | would say to others, that I appreciated very much in 
those meetings the fine attitude displayed by the representatives 
of North and South Carolina and Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi—I 
am not trying to leave any States out. They were all very helpful 
in trying to work out a solution that I think was badly needed, and 
I think we all came out of it in reasonably good shape, everything 
considered. 

Mr. Acnew. I agree with you. I thought there was complete 
understanding and complete agreement, and there wasn’t any fight, 
that was a matter of contest. We did not agree to start with, and 
we finally did—everybody. Perhaps the key to the American Farm 
Bureau action is contained in the following sentence quoted from 
Mr. Woolley’s statement of July 1, 1953: 

It (the inequities between States) also involves the matter of protecting pro- 
ducers of other crops against excessive shift of “diverted acres’’ into production 
of their crops, some of which have no price support protection. 

This appears to be the basic reason for a majority of the American 
Farm Bureau board members being willing to give western growers 
more 1954 cotton acreage in order to prevent additional plantings of 
competitive crops. 

The only real substance of the testimony given by western growers 
is to the effect that their economy would be wrecked by so drastic 
reduction in 1954 acreage as provided by present law. That may be 
so; but it is their own fault. The law was on the statute books when 
they made the rapid e aoe in 1951, 1952, and 1953. They made 
the expansion for 2 major — and 1 of obvious = tense. 

The 2 major reasons were (1) for profit, and (2) to build acreage 
history. The pretense was e mn with USDA selonel for in- 
creased cotton production. They did not comply with the request 
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of the Secretary of Agriculture for a reduction of 18 percent in plant- 
ings in 1953. 

We are quite willing to make any reduction required to as low as 
20 million acres national allotment in 1954 provided allocations to 
States are made according to the provisions of present law. We also 
support the position of the American Farm Bureau with respect to 
the need for minor amendments to provide for a more equitable 
distribution of allotted acres within States and counties. Due to 
such inequities, we in South Carolina were able to plant only 875,000 
acres of our 1950 allotment of 1,083,000 acres. 

Senator ANpERSON. Does what you have just said refer in any 
way to the provisions of the bill which I have introduced which 
attempts to deal with that problem? 

Mr. Acnew. That is right. 

Senator ANDERSON. Do the amendments which have been intro- 
duced by that bill tend to clarify the situation? 

Mr. AGnew. I think so very definitely. 

Senator Jounston. I would like to go on record here that if the bill 
the Senator speaks of were to become a law it would relieve the cotton 
situation in South Carolina to a very large extent. 

Mr. AGNew. Is that 2183? 

Senator Jonnston. Yes. 

Mr. AcNew. Yes, sir. 

Senator ANDERSON. The bill which I introduced on the 23d day 
of June covered the recommendations of the Fort Worth conference 
which seemed to me very sensible recommendations. 

Mr. AcNew. Maybe I should interpolate here, Senator, as a com- 
ment in that connection that I think we are equally in as bad shape 
today as we were in 1950 with respect to the equitable distribution of 
allotments within States. 

Senator ANpERSON. I think I would agree with you, Mr. Agnew. 
The only answer I would make is that no one anticipated that the 
1949 law would be interpreted as it was. I am not saying it was 
improperly interpreted, because a lawyer has the right to interpret 
the law as he sees it and the Department did so. 

I think there was ground for the other interpretation because that 
was quite clearly the intent of Congress and the hearings would so 
show. 

Senator Jonnston. I think you will find in my State that there is 
a shift in the growing of cotton. You will find it is drifting from the 
northern part of my State to the southern part of my State. The 
northern part of my State is becoming industrialized and therefore is 
reducing the amount of farming but the lower part needs it and must 
have it in order to go forward. 

Seantor ANDERSON. The reason for my question was that the chair- 
man had indicated that we were dealing not only with the bill of 
Senator Kuchel but also with S. 2183. Since we might not have an 
opportunity to hold hearings on it again, I wanted to translate, if I 
could, the reference in your statement to a direct comment on 2183, 
as to whether you do approve the provisions of 2183? 

Mr. Aanew. Let me say for the record, if you please, sir, that the 
South Carolina Farm Bureau Federation opposes S. 2106 and approves 
heartily S. 2183. 
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Due to recent increased plantings in Western States, 1955 allot- 
ments, if quotas are in effect, will substantially be above the 1954 
percentage of the 1954 allotment to these States under present law. 

Growers of the Southeast also have economic troubles. They are 
in no better position to shift to some other profitable crop than are 
the growers of the Southwest. In South Carolina in 1950, there were 
90,811 cotton allotments. 39,145 of them were for 5 acres or less. Of 
the 51,666 allotments for more than 5 acres, only 845 of them were for 
more than 99 acres. It is evident, therefore, that infinitely more 
people are involved than on Southwestern cotton farms—if people 
mean anything. 

The American Farm Bureau statement relates the difficulty within 
the State of Texas with regard to shifts or trends within the State 
We have a comparable condition in South Carolina not so recognized. 
Due to industrialization and resultant loss of farm labor in the Pied- 
mont section of the State, cotton production has declined as much as 
10 percent in some counties. In the Coastal Plains area, not so 
industrialized, production has increased about as much. If Texas 
needs additional acreage to compensate for this condition, so does 
South Carolina. Yet, under American Farm Bureau recommenda- 
tions, South Carolina would be penelized 22,000 acres to help Texas 
get 167,000 more acres. Despite a better balanced system of farming 
in South Carolina, almost half the total farm income is still from cot- 
ton. Cotton acreage is important to South Carolina, and to the 
Southeast. 

What the American Farm Bureau and some western growers seem 
to overlook is that when one State gets more than present law provides 
for its 1954 cotton allotment, some other State loses that acreage, 
or part of it. 

Some western growers have reportedly threatened to initiate a 
campaign to defeat quotas in the 1953 referendum unless they get 
what they want (S. 2106). Such referendums are conducted for the 
purpose of having farmers express their desires or preferences. South 
Carolina farmers would also vote. Referendums are a vital part of 
adjustment program provisions. With quotas defeated in 1953 for 
the 1954 crop, the planting of 100 acres of cotton with provision for 
50 percent support price would promise less gross return under exist- 
ing conditions than would the planting of 60 acres with provision for 
continued 90 percent support price. ‘The choice, it seems to us, would 
be easy to make, without thought of the years to follow 1954. 

We believe that if American Farm Bureau recommendations are 
accepted and enacted into law, the proposed national reserve of 
1 percent would also be used largely to benefit western growers for 
the same reasons that recommendations are made to change the 
present law for allocations of the national allotment of States. 

May I interpolate that would not be true if confined to new farms 
and small farms. We would be bound to get some in the small- 
farms department. If that be so, then Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
and California growers would get about 51 percent of the 1954 na- 
tional allotment. This would, in effect, be equivalent to taking about 
880,000 acres from the Southeast and giving it to the Southwest. 

We are insisting that Members of our South Carolina delegation in 
Congress refuse to support American Farm Bureau recommendations 
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to change, or to circumvent, the present law with respect to makir 
allocations of the 1954 national cotton allotment to States. 

Nothing has happened in cotton production that was not expected 
to happen. The South Carolina Farm Bureau Federation, the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, and the Congress expected production 
to rapidly increase in the West. The present law was enacted with 
this problem of future allocation to States in mind, and due allow- 
ances were made. ‘There is nothing really new in the picture, nothing 
to be alarmed about, and no reason for hasty or drastic change in 
the law on this point 

The facts indicate that no change as to State allocation provisions 
is justified. That is our opinion. Thank you 

The CHatrmMan. Any questions? 

Senator Jonnston. Mr. Agnew, I notice you do not agree with 
the American Farm Bureau, is that true? 

Mr. Acnew. On this particular point. We usually support the 
position of the American Farm Bureau, but we have the same posi- 
tion, Senator, that we have had for 5 years. The Farm Bureau 
changed recently. 

Senator Jounston. How many farmers do we have in South 
Carolina? 

Mr. Acnew. Approximately 145,000 

Senator JoHNston. How many of them grow cotton? 

Mr. Aanew. We had 91,000-some contracts in 1950—90,811. Well, 
some thirty-thousand-odd of those were 5 acres and under, obvi- 
ously a 1-family operation. The remaining 50,000 perhaps might 
average 2 farmers—a landlord and a tenant—and some few bigger, 
but that would make far above a hundred thousand—125,000 families 
in South Carolina participating in the production of cotton of the 
total 145,000. 

Senator ELLENDER. Any change made here would affect practically 
all of your cotton growers drastically, particularly the small farmer. 

Mr. AGNew. Any reduction in acreage, State allocation, is bound 
to be reflected, perhaps less under existing law to the little farmer 
than to the larger one. 

Senator ELtenperR. That is the point I wanted to emphasize. 
That it will affect so many more people than it would in the Western 
States because of the fact that you have so many smaller farmers 
engaged in the production of cotton 

Mr. Acnew. That is right. 

Senator Easttanp. Mr. Agnew, you have made a very fine state- 
ment. What is your judgment as to a solution to this question? 

Mr. Acnew. Senator Eastland, I have nothing new or revolutionary 
in mind, but if we let this present law alone with respect to allocations 
to States, and go ahead and enact these needed amendments to effect 
an equitable distribution within the States to the counties and within 
the counties to the farms, so that we can plant most of the allotted 
acreage, it occurs to me that we would about have the problem solved 

Senator EastLtanp. What would you think, in the light of the 
acreage estimate, should be the minimum national acreage? Would 
it be about 22% million? 

Mr. Acnew. I have felt very strongly toward going along with the 
American Farm Bureau recommendation of 21'; million. Some time 
ago I thought perhaps that would be too much, but in the light of this 
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report and the comments that came along with it, [ am quite amenable 
to going along with 22% million acres, in fact I doubt if it would be 
wise to set it at this moment any lower than that. 

Senator Eastntanp. That would yield California 900,000 acres, 
would it not? 

Mr. Aanew. I have some figures that I would be glad to give the 
gentleman for distribution if he cares to, in that connection. 

Senator Easttanp. How much would it give California? 

Mr. Acnew. Under existing law, just as we have it right now? 

Senator EasTLaNnp. Yes. 

Mr. Aanew. Eight hundred and ninety-three thousand acres. 

Senator EastLtanp. How much would it give Arizona? 

Mr. Acnew. Three hundred and sixty-eight thousand acres. 

Senator EastLaAnp. 368,000. How much would it give New 
Mexico? 

Mr. AaNew. 215,000 acres. 

Senator EastLanp. What percentage increase is that over the 
acreage allotments they had in 1950, the last year we had them? 

Mr. AGNEw. In the case of Arizona, the 1950 allotment was 247,500 
acres; 1954 allotment would be 368,000 acres or an increase of 18.6 
percent. The 1954 allotment would be 148.6 percent of the 1950 
allotment. 

Senator Easttanp. About how much increase would California 
have? 

Mr. Acnew. California would have an increase of 38.2 percent. 

Senator EastLtanp. What about New Mexico? 

Mr. AaNew. New Mexico would have an increase of 20.4 percent. 

Senator EastLanp. How would South Carolina stand? 

Mr. AGnew. South Carolina would get 92.1 percent of the 1950 
allotment. 

Senator EastLanp. You would lose? 

Mr. AGNeEw. Yes, sir; we would lose 7.9 percent. 

Senator EastLanp. How would Louisiana stand? 

Mr. Agnew. Louisiana had 875.7 and the 1954 allotment would 
be 816. Louisiana would get 93.1 percent of its 1950 allotment. 

Senator EastLanp. She would lose. What about Georgia? 

Mr. AGNEw. Georgia loses about the same as Louisiana. They had 
1,399,000. The new allotment would be 1,275,000 or 91.1 percent 
of the 1950 allotment. 

Senator EastLAND. How would Alabama fare? 

Mr. Agnew. Alabama would get 88.7 percent of its 1950 allotment. 

Senator Easttanp. How would Oklahoma fare? 

Mr. Aanew. Oklahoma would get 93.1 percent of its 1950 allot- 
ment. 

Senator Easttanp. Oklahoma would lose practically 7 percent 
and the Western States would gain, except New Mexico, forty-odd 
percent. 

Senator Horny. How about North Carolina? 

Mr. Agnew. North Carolina would get 88.9 percent of its 1950 
allotment. 

Senator Easttanp. How would Missouri stand? 
Mr. Aanrw. Missouri would get 99.3 percent of its 1950 allotment 
Senator EastLaAnp. How would Tennessee stand? 
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Mr. AcNEew. Tennessee would get 103.4 percent of its 1950 allot- 
ment. 

Senator CLEMENTs. Before you leave that, don’t overlook the 
smallest cotton-producing State in the South—Kentucky. 

Mr. AcNrew. Kentucky would get 80.6 percent of its 1950 allot- 
ment. Virginia is still further down the line with 72.8 percent of its 
1950 allotment by reason of the fact that they have continued to 
plant less and less cotton since before 1950 

Senator EastLaANnp. Would you place that table in the record as 
to all the States? How does Mississippi stand? 

Mr. AGNEW. Mississippi would get 97.2 percent of its 1950 allot- 
ment. 

Senator Easttanp. At page 1 of your statement you state 

At the American Farm Bureau Federation cotton meeting in Chicago June 27 
and 28, 1953, the American Farm Bureau representatives from most tto1 
States still supported this point 

Do you mean that the representatives of the cotton States, met in 
Chicago before the board of the Amertcan Farm Bureau met, is that 
correct? 

Mr. Agnew. That is right 

Senator EastLanp. And those State boards opposed the western 
bill in changing the formula in the present law, is that correct? 

Mr. Acnrew. Senator Eastland, I was not there. Mr. Wingate is 
here and he was there. I would rather you would get that information 
firsthand. 

Mr. Easttanp. What do you mean by your statement? 

Mr. Agnew. That is what I am informed. 

Senator EastLtanp. That is what you meant by your statement? 

Mr. Agnew. That is right. 

Senator EastLanp. Senator Kuchel says that they desire to rest 
on the recommendations of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 
Is it their recommendation that a gadget be placed in the law that no 
State should be reduced more than 27% percent of the acreage that 
was planted in cotton in 1952, is that correct? 

Mr. Acnrew. That is right. 

Senator Easttanp. Under that system California would get 
1,019,000 acres, which is a reduction of 27% percent from 1,400,000 
acres that they planted in 1952. That is true is it not? 

Mr. Acnew. That is right. 

Senator East.tanp. Suppose that that gadget, as they recommend, 
were written in the law, that at some future time, the year after next, 
the national allotment would fall to 18 million acres. Is it not true 
that California would still get that 1,019,000 acres? 

Mr. AGNeEw. Senator, that would depend on whether it was a 1-year 
act. 

Senator EastLaNnp. The recommendation is not for a l-year act, 
is it? 

Mr. Aanew. The 27% percent factor would, I presume, apply to 
the allotment whatever the size of the allotment. 

Senator EastLANp. Whatever it was, and then if the national acre- 
age would fall from 22 million to 18 million, the rest of the States would 
have to absorb all that loss. 

Mr. Acnew. That is right. 
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Senator EastLanp. And none of it would be absorbed by the irri- 
gated areas? 

Senator ANDERSON. In fairness to Senator Kuchel that is not his 
recommendation. Mr. Agnew doesn’t want to testify to that effect 

Senator EastLaAnp. That was the recommendation of the American 
Farm Bureau. 

Senator ANDERSON. The language is very plain. Section 2 states: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of law, no State acreage allotment for 
cotton for 1954. 

It is for that year only. 

Senator EastLaNnp. That is the recommendation of the American 
Farm Bureau that that gadget be written in the law. That is the 
way I understood it. 

Mr. Acnew. That was for 1954. 

Senator ANDERSON. Only for 1954. 

Senator EastLtanp. I did not understand that. 

Senator ANDERSON. The testimony was that way. Their figures 
are that way. 

Senator EastLanp. | certainly did not understand it. Representa- 
tives from other agricultural organizations in the South certainly did 
not get that idea. 

Senator ANDERSON. I want to ask you one question. I keep going 
back to this figure that you have for, ‘‘western growers demand” on 
page 10, where you show the Arizona acreage and New Mexico acreage 
What gross national acreage is that based on? 

Mr. AGNew. 20,106,000. 

Senator ANpERSON. And what is the other figure based on? 

Mr. Aanrew. 21% million plus 464,000. 

Senator ANDERSON. In other words, one is based on 22 million acres 
and the first one is based on 20 million acres? 

Mr. Acnrew. That is right. 

Senator ANDERSON. So the increase is because of the jump from 
20 million acres to 22 million acres? 

Mr. Agnew. Except that the 24 percent gadgets caught those 
States. They are not down relatively in the 20 million acres like the 
others. 

Senator ANpeRsSOoN. When you refer to the reductions that take 
place in these other States, where they are going to be reduced to 
72 percent and 88 percent and 91 percent and so forth, how do those 
figures compare to the actual planted acreage that any of these 
States have had over a 5-year period? We all recognize that these 
figures that we have to use are built up on war crop credits and so 
forth. How do these figures compare with actual planted acreage? 

Mr. AGNrew. Obviously in Virginia, for instance, it has the 72.8 
percent of its 1950 allotment, for 1954 under 22% million acres of 
national allotment. That is brought about by reason of the fact that 
they have voluntarily planted less cotton year after year for a good 
many years. 

Senator ANDERSON. Have they ever planted anything in the last 
10 years that even approaches what they would get in this allocation? 

Mr. Acnew. Oh, yes 

Senator Jounston. This table you have presented here reflects 
the way some States have gotten away from growing cotton, is that 
not true? 
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Mr. Acnew. That is right 

Senator JoHnston. South Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, 
and some of the other Southern States, but States in the West will 
receive more because they have gone into cotton farming recently 

Mr. Acnrew. Yes. The July 1, 1952 plantings for Virginia were 
26,000 acres, and they would only get, under current law, with 22% 
million acres, 22,500 acres—about 4,000 less than they planted in 
1952. They had an allotment of 30,900 acres in 1950. 

Senator Jounston. How do you think the drought has affected 
the cotton acreage allotments that we should have in 1954? 

Mr. AGNeEew. Senator, all I know is what we see in the papers, 
that about a million and a half acres of that 22,600,000 were still up 
when the reports came up. I do not hold too much promise for that. 
The boll weevil in our territory is bad. We have got a pretty high 
infestation despite vigorous control measures, and we could make 
little enough cotton in 1953. It is possible we will not have quotas 
in 1954, and 22,500,000 acres might well begin to make the adjust- 
ment because all that is never planted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any more questions? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Jonnston. I want to say that we thank you for the in- 
formation that you brought to us. 

Mr. AcNew. Thank you, Senator. 

(The document referred to above is as follows: 









Perce ntage of 1950 cotton allotment that each State u ild receive a 1954 alloiment 
inder present law and with a 22.45 n ion acre national allotment 
194 al ot l 4 I r t we 
st f m™m uM t 4 41s ‘) 
acres acre sllotmer 

Alabama 1,619.9 1, 437 88. 7 
Arizona 247. 5 368 148. ¢ 
Arkansas 1, 965. 8 1, 943 | 
California 645.8 893 138. 2 
Florid: 2.6 43. ( 100.9 
Georgia 1, 399 1, 275.0 1.1 
Illinois 4.9 4.1 83.9 
Kentucky 13.9 11.2 80. € 
Louisiana 875. 7 ‘ 13.1 
Mississippi 2, 306. 5 2, 244. ( 97.2 
Missouri 488. 3 ts 19.3 
Nevada 0.11 l 109. 0 
New Mexico 178. 5 215. ( 120. 4 
North Carolina 748.7 29 &&. 9 

Oklahoma 1, 257.1 1,171 13. 
South Carolina 1, 081.1 196. ( 2.1 
Tennessee 703. 6 729. 0 103. 4 
‘Texas 7, 900. 1 1S 6.2 
Virginia 30. 9 22. 5 72.8 


STATEMENT OF HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


Senator Youna. We will be glad to have you appear, Senator 

Senator Monroney. Mr. Chairman, thank you for giving me the 
privilege of appearing on this cotton acreage bill. The enactment 
of S. 2106 in its present form which would change the present law on 
cotton acreage allotments by providing for a 3-year base period, 
including the year in which allotments and quotas are established, 
instead of the customary 5-year base period, not including the crop 
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year in which quotas and allotments would be determined, would 
work to the distinct disadvantage of the cotton producers in my State. 

Not only would the adoption of the 3-year base period present 
enormous administrative difficulties which it would well nigh be 
impossible for the Department of Agriculture to overcome, but I am 
convinced that a 3-year base period would tend to reflect temporary 
factors in the cotton industry which do not represent real trends and 
would give undue weight to abnormal factors. 

For instance, cotton acreage allotments have not been required 
since 1950 because of the short supply. The short supply was caused 
in part at least by severe drought conditions in certain cotton-raising 
sections of the country, including my State, when lint production 
per acre dropped to virtually an alltime low. It was during this period 
that other sections of the country which had no previous history of 
extensive cotton production, stepped in and greatly increased their 
acreage. Because of more favorable climatic conditions and with 
irrigation facilities they were able to capitalize on an unnatural supply 
and price situation. It was during this period since acreage allot- 
ments were last in effect, in 1952 to be specific, that lint production 
per acre in Oklahoma fell from a 15-year average of 155 pounds to 
99 pounds. 

In some other sections of the country, however, where the cotton 
acreage was increased tremendously, production per acre in 1952 was 
as high as 640 to 705 pounds—California and Arizona. All factors 
being equal, it would require 6.4 and 7 acres respectively of Oklahoma 
cotton acres to even equal the production of 1 of these acres. 

‘As this committee well knows, my State and other States in the 
Southwest, are suffering from a drought of disaster proportions. You 
have recognized that fact by speedily reporting emergency legislation 
for farmers and ranchers in the stricken area. Yet 5S. 2106 proposes 
to establish a 3-year base period, which would include the current 

calendar year, when great areas of the cotton-raising country are in 
the grips of a disastrous drought, and the previous calendar year, also 
a drought year, when cotton produc tion in Oklahoma fell to 99 pounds 
per acre, on which to determine acreage allotments. 

I can see nothing equitable about a proposal which would penalize 
the‘victims of unnatural weather conditions and reward others who 
were able to profit from an unnatural price and supply condition. As 
I understand it, S. 2106 would accomplish exactly that. 

Furthermore, this bill also provides that the minimum acreage allot- 
ment for any State in 1954 would be not less than 75 percent of the 
planted cotton acreage in the State in 1952. In 1952 the harvested 
cotton acreage in Oklahoma was 1,200,000 acres. Even so a produc- 
tion of only 99 pounds per acre was realized. Who can say that the 
conditions of 1952 will not recur, and that we will not have another 
short year in 1954? Iam also of the opinion that this provision would 
have a tendency to freeze any future acreage allotments at the 1952 
level, 

Even in normal times I would oppose any legislation which would 
result in the loss of cotton acreage for Oklahoma, but in times like 
these when there is an unspoken fear that we may become another 
dust bowl, I feel that farmers in the drought area should have, and 
are deserving of, special consideration for larger allotments. 

I earnestly urge that the committee reject this proposal. 
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Senator ANDERSON. How do you think the farmer came out who 
got 99 pounds per acre? _ 

Senator Monroney. Well, he managed to exist is all 

Senator ANDERSON. Hi: lost his shirt did he not? 

Senator Monroney. He managed to exist. 





Senator ANDERSON. Why do you want to give an opportunity for 
more farmers to lose theirs? 

Senator Monroney. What is he going to grow? His cattle is 
gone. seventv to eighty percent oO tl cattle that iS In that area 
and the best cattle sections have become the old « yn sections of 
our state Tho e cattle hav mov » NAKE Of 
tell you that through that area 70 to Ce are gol We a 
cone O ha e hy al allo “clon I} ) y ake away perhaps 
30 percent of the tillable ae \\ ot grow 

. . 4 1 1 1 
Ci cotton tna Vi Li ( 

Cc and eal ¢ y I ( Ok] ’ 
FTO\ ? We: ra lw h a Ss | $ 
the No. 2 cotton Stat n the | \ ( 

1 1 } } | ‘ 
control Way pack 1m the Carl ( \ ho wna I . are 
By 1 "1 , ‘ | 
practically the entire reductio not I ( sD In Dak 

rm™.: go oe ! 4 4 ; s , 
Chis H2evually S what vou are VO iu } I ( 

al \ 41 4 } l 
because as oth Les Cul down ) I pon Ul 
fertilizer. Our farmers \ not to add the fertilizer to then 
limited acreage So we lost millions of b: of cotton, although the 
other States did not lo the Iti e producti and n 

We are way down now and this bill will just push us fi er down 
the drain. We simply cannot stand it 

Senator AjNDERSON. I a not questioning the right of Oklahoma. 
I just think t! is too bs t| so m ) pl in Oklahoma think the 
answer is co ton 1 do not think 1 cowl J tas 1 de 
not think in certain areas of the Texas Panhand! answer 1s »tLo! 
but they will suffer as long as they continue to try to grov 

Senator Monroney. We have tried to get out of cotton. That 
is whv we have tried to diversify thy i? rh t} Csi years We were 
doing an awfully good job until the last 2 years when the drought 
hit us on getting in the cattle. Cotton counties that produced much 


cotton were returned to grass. There has been a big program of that, 
but the grass is gone and the cattle are gon 

Senator ANDERSON. My own feeling is that where you do not have 
enough water to grow grass you probably do not have enough wate 
to crow cotton, but maybe thev think otherwise 

Senator Monroney. They like to be able to try it. They do not 
like to be told that they cannot try it. Naturally, farmers have to 
be optimistic or they would not be farmers. 

Senator ANpERSON. I recognize the pe 
sound. You have the richt to it and you oug! 

Senator Monroney. The tough thing f 
if you take 1 acre away from us, you take 99 pounds of cotton out 
of the pool, but in giving that acreage to the new States with irriga 
tion you add on that 1 acre 600 or 700 pounds of cotton. We would 
not mind if you had to take some of our 99 pounds away from us 
and equalize it on the basis of what that acreage would produce, 
but you do not do that. 


the Senator makes is 
to have the allocations 
to understand is that 
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Senator ANDERSON. I think also that the figure you used for some 
of these areas is pretty low. We all know folks who are discouraged 
when their land does not develop 24% bales to the acre. I have a 
friend who plants quite a little cotton. He has a very bad year when 
he does not exceed 2% bales to the acre, which vives some strength 
to the point you are making. 

Senator Monronry. This committee should consider that. In 
other words, the income to the farmer is not per acre but per bale or 
per pound. If we could only grow 99 pounds on 1 of our acres 

Senator ANDERSON. It should not de in cotton; that is right. 

Senator Monroney. What are we going to put it in? 

Senator ANDERSON. It does not help any. I went one time to an 
agricultural meeting where the people who could not get cotton acreage 
were testifying. Every one of them would bring out his book and tell 
how much money he had made because he could not get cotton acres 
to plant. He had to raise other crops that were making him fat 
The people who had hung on to the cotton quotas were delighted at 
this kind of testimony because they were coming closer and closer 
to bankruptcy. If they keep on with these cotton acres that produce 
99 pounds, sooner or later they will all be on some kind of relief. 

Senator Monrongy. We are not going to compel them to plant 
cotton but we want at least to have permission so they will not be 
denied the right to plant. 

Senator ANpEerRsON. I think a man ought not to be denied the right 
to cut his own throat. I do say that the Senator from Oklahoma 
has had a fine attitude as to the development in his State but I do 
think the agricultural college there ought to be permitted to continue 
the work it started in trying to get them out of cotton. 

Senator Monroney. After a 10-year pull we can almost see day- 
light for a balanced economy. Then 2 years of droughts hit us and 
livestock declines and those cattle, the foundation herds, are going to 
Ca ners and Cutters for 2 to 9 cents a pound. We will not have any 
cattle in that whole section. If it had not been for the drought, we 
might not even have appeared in that case. 

Senator Stennis. I would not take issue with the former Secretary 
of Agriculture on the overall proposition, but I have some personal 
knowledge about this man who produces just 99 pounds to the acre 
That is a very low figure. This man who does not produce but 99 
pounds or a little more is an asset to the Nation rather than a liability. 
Most of them are family farmers. They are the ones who furnish the 
great perceat of the soldiers who fight our wars. They support their 
local schools and community organizations. They are independent 
They are very fine citizens, too. They are a greater asset to this 
country than a lot of people who hang around the small towns and 
the cities and become an economic liability, so when you are giving 
consideration to him it is not just on the basis of being an economic 
liability or any other kind of hability, and I am sure the Senator did 
not intend it that way. I would not wipe him out. He is a family 
farmer and he must have some acreage, be it 75 pounds or 150. If 
that is his way of making a living, that is his living 

Senator ANpERSON. [ am simply saying that vou are doing him no 
favor when you give him a quota for land that will produce only 99 
pounds of cotton per acre, 
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Senator Jounston. I do not think you will find in Oklahoma that 
it is down that low anyway. 

Senator Monroney. Those are Agriculture Department fig 

Senator JoHNsTon. There are not any large number of acres that 
zo that low. 

Senator Monroney. As I understand it from the statistics, tl 
average for the last 2 years’ production for Oklahoma fell from a 
vear average of 155 pounds to 99 pounds 

Senator EastLaAnp. On how many acres? 

Senator Monroney. On 1,200,000 acres 

Senator Easrtanp. How high was it? 

Senator Monroney. We have had as high as 4,000,000 acres We 
tried to diversify, but what the Senator from Mississippi said is true 
Our cotton section wants to plant 15 or 20 acres. It is not their 


o- 


sol 
crop; it is their cash crop. That is the crop that buys their groceries 
through the winter. While they may have poultry or a few livestock 
on the pasture, and they may even sow some wheat—we are in the 
Wheat and Cotton Belt and we have all three of that type of farmer 
You cannot grow corn down there because it is too dry and too hot 

Senator Kucueu. Earlier today on behalf of the co-authors of 
S. 2106 and by reason of the testimony on the bill and the recom- 
mendations made by the American Farm Bureau representatives, | 
suggested to this committee that the authors of 5S. 2183 specify as a 
basis for discussion here, the recommendations of the American Farm 
Bureau, in lieu of those embodied in 5. 2106. I quote from Mi 
Woolley’s testimony, Mr. Woolley being the representative who spoke 
for the Farm Bureau Federation last week 


Amendment to provide that the minimum national cott 


( acrea a ea - 
ment for 1954 shall be 21.5 million acres plus the additional acreage necessary 
provide that when this would result in a reduction of more than 27.5 pe 
the cotton in cultivation in any State July 1, 1952, the reduetion for su St ~ 
shall be 27.5 percent, and further that the maximum reduction for any Stat 
be 22.5 percent of its cotton acreage range in cultivation on July 1, 1952 


In other words, the maximum reduction for any State, Senator 
under the recommendation of the Farm Bureau would be 27% percent 
and it was on that basis rather than on the basis of the wording in 
S. 2106 that we ask the committee today to consider that the legis 
lation be adopted. 

Senator Monroney. I think some way is going to have to be found 
to consider this drought situation for the cotton areas in the Southwest 
and Texas and Oklahoma. If we have not any other way of keepin 
our people on the farms, they still will go back to cotton. If they do 
not have any acreage they will leave the farm We have had the 
biggest loss of any State in farm population 

The CuatrMan. We still have some witnesses who have come a long 
way to be heard. The Chair does note the presence in the room of 
Senator Goldwater of Arizona, Congressman Hunter of California and 
Congressman Abernethy of Mississippi and I do not know whether 
any others are here or not 

The next witness is J. F. Mecha 


, 
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STATEMENT OF J. F. McLAURIN, VICE PRESIDENT, SOUTH CARO- 
LINA FARM BUREAU, BENNETTSVILLE, S. C. 


Mr. McLaurin. Mr. Chairman, my name is J. F. McLaurin. I am 
a cotton farmer, residing at Pennettsville, S. C. I am speaking for 
myself and for Mr. J. Roy Jones, commissioner of agriculture for 
South Carolina, who concurs in this statement 

We oppose the bill under consideration to change the base for 
allocation of national cotton allotments to States from 5 years to 
vears, and to limit the reduction to any State to not more than 25 
percent below the 1952 planted acreave 

We want to make three points: (1 That a predominant part of our 
farm population is largely dependent upon income from cotton for 


their cash income; (2) that cotton is an important part of South 
Carolina’s farm economy: and (3) that our investment is high and has 
not been allowed any tax depreciation, or writeoff, privileges com- 


mensurate to that aiowe | to the Western States v anting a larger share 


of the national cotton allotment than present law would Ty e them 

There are approximately 145,000 farm families in our State. Ih 
1950, we had 90,811 cotton allotments In about half the all 
only one family was involved. 

In the other half, something like an average of two families wert 
involved This means that around 130,000 to 135.000 families ar 
involved in our cotton production and de] endent upon income from 
that source to a large extent for cash income 
[t is also worthy of note that we in Sout 


h Carolina and adjoining 
States have homes erected on our farms for occupancy of our tenants 
and share-croppers, and that these homes represent a total heavy 
investment. They are used the year round. This is another item 
of investment and expense that the western grower usually does not 
have 

The year 1951 will serve as a fair example to illustrate the importance 
of cotton to our farm economy. In that year, the total cash far 
income from all crops in South Carolina amounted to $328,673 ,000 
from cotton came $147,540,000 and from cottonseed $20,329,000, for a 
total of $167,869,000—or slightly more than 50 percent. 

There are 490 cotton gins in South Carolina. There are 10 oil 
mills. Not to mention the investment, there has been spent more than 
$10 million for new machinery and improvements since 1947. 

Official figures obtained by Senator Olin D. Johnston from thx 
Office of Defense Mobilization yesterday show that more than $12 
million has been “written off,’ or amortized since 1950 in the fou 
States that are pushing so hard for some of our cotton acreage as an 
additional allotment for 1954, and subsequent years, over their shar 
according to provisions of present law. 

The following figures are for gins and oi] mills only: 


Stati Number Amount Amount 

of ca certified amortized 

California 71 $12, 807,000 | $7, 273, 0 
Arizona . 41 7, 889, 000 4, 290, 004 
New Mexico l 84, 000 42, OOK 
Texas 10 1, 134, 000 682, OO 


Total wae 123 21, 914, 000 12, 287. 000 
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Senator ANDERSON. I just wanted to ask: Do you think that is 
excessive? 

Mr. McLaurin. No, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Is not that the amount authorized to be deducted 
from the taxpayer rather than the amount already amortized? 

Mr. McLaurin. I think this last column is the amount that h: 
already been amortized. 

The CHarrMAN. I was just wondering if the first columm is not the 
alue of the plants and the second column the amounts authorized to 
be deducted from tax payment t aor not matter anyway Yo 
are probably -: 
Mr. McLaurin. The first amount they averaged a 1 est 
} 


about 65 perce nt writeoff 


correct. 


Senator ANDERSON. Tl one that you ( 
of the normal cov.ton product y¥ area ALT the I lls ] th Aver 
Valley, all the mills In the P co \ le have bi andl LO og 
without th t provision | ao not ! rstanda mysel how t t part 
ila il il] Tot it It l { out ! OLl¢ Lr'e 
but it has very good « eculol i ( nay 
explain it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Virtually everybody else got tax exempt 
cates in the last f¢ W ve ars an 1 ¢] e amounts amount 1 to SOT 1 " 
billion and L do not think we need to look to iar to tind } 
some of the defense sites in Government operatio1 Ss. 


Senator JoHNSTON. Did you find anv in the South? 
Mr. McLaurin No, Ir, we d 

1 - - 

| 


: lid not find any in South Caroli 
the adjoining otates. Up to April 1 : >, no such tax I 


privilege had been extended to any gin or oil mill in South Carolina 
We feel very strongly that provisior f present law ; | 
adequate for making allocations of the ni onal ecottor g 
ment to States. 
You a ntlemen can see our cotton is very important to us and 


vields are comparable to any of the high areas 

The cotton has moved from the Piedmont section of our St 
which is very fertile land and our cost figures are as low as anywl 
acreage has been mechanized 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you care to make any comment on th 
formula presented by the Farm Bureau? 

Mr. McLaurin. Yes, sir. I am thoroughly in accord with Mz: 
Agnew’s stand 

Mr. Gotpwater. I would just like to ask the reporter to be su 
that the name Arizona is spelled correctly 

The CHarrMAN. I am sure it will bi 

Mr. Ballentine? 

Senator Hory. Commissioner Ballentine sent me a short statemen 
and with the permission of the Chair I would like to read the stat 
ment. 

The CHamrMan. We will be glad to have the Senator pinch-hit for 
the commissioner. 

Senator Hory (reading 

My name is L. Y. Ballentine and I am commissioner of Agriculture of Nort! 
Caroling and a lifetime farmer in Wake County 

In North Carolina farming is thought of more as a “way of lif than a 
business. 


36641—53-———__10 
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Our farm population of 1,485,000 people live on and operate 288,508 farms 
iaving an average of 27 acres in field crops and pastures 

Obviously our present per capita farm income is low, yet our standard of 
rural living compares favorably with areas of big operations. In fact, if farm 
land could be appraised in terms of human welfare, North Carolina soils would be 
among the most productive in the Nation. 

How do we do it? By living on our farms, producing our food supplies, and 
diversifying and balancing our farm operations at the farm level. Our soil and 
climatic conditions vary considerably, even from county to county. Each farm 
yperates under the plan best suited to its circumstances. 

Cotton is historically and traditionally a southeastern crop. North Carolina 
farms depending partially or entirely upon cotton as a source of income number 
105,321 or 36.5 percent Of these farms, 21,359 derive the major portion of income 
rom cotton. This means that more than one-half million farm people, 36% 
percent of the total farm population, are dependent partially or entirely on cotton 
for their livelihood. In addition, thousands of urban and rural nonfarm workers 
iraw seasonal wages from cotton farms 

In 1952 cash iIncolmMne from cotton Was second only to tobacco, exceeding the 
ext most important crop—peanuts, by 275 percent As for cotton acreage, a 
few selected statistics could be interpreted as indicative that cotton is no longer 
nportant to the agricultural economy of the State, and that we are actually 
etting away from cotton production 

In 1926 we harvested 1.802.000 acres of cotton. In 1946 we harvested 570,000 
acres of cotton, or only 31.6 percent of the 1926 crop. These were extreme 
ars During the past 10 years, 1943-52, cotton acreage has leveled off at 
average of 718,000 acres 

Chis acreage was not determined as a goal, but has proven to be our optimum 
inder our system of diversification, balanced operations, efficient use of land, 
abor, and facilities. Incidentally, cotton is very effective in the rotation of 
crops to control plant diseases attacking tobacco, legumes, and other field crops 

As with all things material, the value of what we have is in reverse ratio to 
the amount we have 

Our farmers accepted the act of Congress in good faith and planned their 
operations not to defeat the intent of the Congress, but to adapt their operations 
to a sounder farm program. While reducing our acreage, we have increased our 
average vield more than 25 percent We have mechanized production to at 
least some extent on even the smallest of our farms. More and more of our 
cotton is mechanically harvested each year 

Gin service in the State has been revolutionized almost within a decade. The 
gins in operation have dropped from 800 in 1937 to 485 in 1952. These 485 
‘otton gins have spent for new equipment approximately $2 for each bale produced 
since 1945. This capital investment, made without Government subsidy in the 
form of tax writeoffs should afford some indication of the confidence our ginners 
have in the future of cotton 

Ten vears ago our gin damage was 16 to 20 percent. In 1952 “rough prep”’ 
was down to 1.3 percent, statistical basis. According to Government classing 
records, our “rough prep’’ for 1952 is two-thirds of 1 percent. 

We submit that the trend of cotton production in North Carolina for the past 
10 years indicates increased importance of each acre planted in cotton rather than 
that North Carolina is ‘‘on the way out’ as a cotton State. In fact, we could 
argue and with ample justification that we have already adjusted our production 
to the problem of surpluses and should be exempt from further reduction of our 
acreage 

Chis is not our contention. We do insist, however, that we have kept faith with 
the intent of Congress as expressed in the law as it now stands. We have under 
stood the law ail the while, confident that we would not be penalized for our effort 

cooperate and adjust our operations to the overall problem 

Subjecting North Carolina farmers who depend wholly or partially on cotton 
or their income to a disproportionate reduction in acreage by congressional 


action will have a far greater impact than the loss in farm income 











} 








Our greatest agricultural ass is f integrity of our farm people, their sense 
justice, their willingness to play fair, and their faith and confidence in demo 
ratie process Phat the rules of the game can be changed after the play is made 
beyond thier comprehensior That the Congress of the United States could 
1 to pressure for sectional advantage Is incones ivable 
Our far leadership fror the highest t th iowest 18s aware that the ure 
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to long-range programs and policies founded on the fundamental princi 
fairness and justice to all—and sustained by the Congress of the United Sta 


The CHarrMan. Thank you, Senator Hoey 


STATEMENT OF MYRES TILGHMAN, PRESIDENT, CAROLINAS 
GINNERS ASSOCIATION, DUNN, N. C. 


The CHatrMan. We will now hear from Mr. Tilghman of North 
Carolina. 

Mr. TrnguMman. My name is Myres Tilghman. My home is in 
Dunn, N.C. Lama cotton farmer, a custom cotton ginner, a custom 
cotton storage warehouseman, president of the Carolinas Ginners 
Association and a member of the North Carolina Cotton Promotion 
Committee. 

There are 485 cotton gins in North Carolina representing an invest- 
ment of approximately $16,975,000, and 490 cotton gins in South 
Carolina, representing an investment of approximately $17,150,000 

In the fall of 1951, I lost my main cotton gin by fire. I applied for 
rapid tax amortization to replace it with a new plant. I normally 
o1n in, excess of 5,000 bales of cotton a yeal with this main ein plant 
however, | was advised no quick tax writeoff would be granted me 

Regardless of m\ failure to receive this tax aid, I rebuilt my gin at 
an approximate cost of $100,000, feeling certain that North Carolina 


cotton was here to stay. The most decisive factor in my decision 
was to serve my 500 gin customers, who were so dependent on cotton 
for their economy. L also knew that I could depreciate my investment 


over a normal period of vears. 

After I was operating my new gin, in the latter part of the busy 
season of 1952, I was advised no quick tax writeoff had been, or would 
be granted, for cotton gins or cotton storage warehouses east of the 
Mississippi River 

I was also informed that these certificates were granted west of the 
Mississippi River, on the basis that, in a limited time, western cotton 
acreage would be reduced substantially and that this investment would 
be worthless. 

Since the cessation of hostilities in Europe the rate of cotton gin 
improvement in North Carolina has been made at the rate of about 
$1 million per year and about $1,500,000 per year in South Carolina 
So, that at the present time no North or South Carolina cotton pro 
ducer is more than 40 or 50 miles from an adequate, first class, modern 
cotton gin. 

During this period of improvement in our cotton gins, the percentage 
of rough preparation cotton—cotton reduced in grade due to improper 
or inadequate ginning—has been reduced from 16.32 percent in North 
Carolina and 14.8 percent in South Carolina to 1.03 percent in North 
Carolina and to 1 percent in South Carolina through the 1952 season 
which goes to prove that the cotton industry in the two States has 
made substantial strides toward rendering a better service to its pro- 


ducer customers, and is planning for a future in which cotton produc 


tion will not be too drastically reduced by Government controls 
Over 50 percent of the Nation’s spindles are in the two Carolinas 
North Carolina alone spins more than 2 million bales a year. What 


an be more logical than to produce cotton where it is uss | 
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In North Carolina the planting of cotton has been reduced and 
worked into a balanced farm program. We believe in crop rotation 
for the conservation and improvement of our soils. We believe in 
a balanced farm operation, which we have learned, through many 
years of experience, cannot be done with a one-crop operation. 

Two hundred and eighty-eight thousand farm families with an 
average of 28 cleared acres of land per family are dependent on our 
soil for their very existence. We want the good yor to remain 
productive and to sustain them. We have learned tha t crop rota- 
tion and soil conservation is the only long-term outlook for our farm 
ing future. Therefore, we have tried to follow these practices. 

To deprive North Carolina of its already reduced normal cotton 
acreage, to the extent proposed by our wealthy western neighbors, 
in their plan to reduce the base-cotton-acreage period from 5 years to 
3 years and shift cotton acreage to the Far West, would work a sever 
hardship on all cotton farmers in our 2 States, and hamper our very 
existence. 

In 1937 we planted in excess of 1,500,000 acres in cotton, and have 
reduced our acreage in cotton to slightly in excess of three-fourths 
of a million acres. 

And, we have fitted our cotton production into a well-balanced 
and diversified farm program. For their own good, our western 
neighbors should do the same. 

I feel, along with other farm people in my area, that cotton acreage 
should be allocated on a historical basis, entirely and exclusively, 
both nationally and locally. 

I also feel that cotton acreage should be allocated on a 10-year 
historical average basis, as some other crops under allocation are at 
present. 

Senator AnpERSON. Which ones? 

Mr. TrrgHMANn. Wheat and corn. 

Senator ANDERSON. Wheat—and corn also? 

Mr. TrnGHMAN. Yes. 

Senator ANDERSON. Tobacco is what—5 years? 

Mr. TrrguMman. I would not know. 

Senator ANDERSON. You have tobacco in your State, do you not? 

Mr. TiLGHMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator ANDERSON. Do you have any tobacco yourself? 

Mr. TitcuMan. I have about 4 acres. 

Senator ANDERSON. What is your base period? 

Mr. Tirenman. I think it is on a 5-year basis. I am not too 
interested in it. 

The CHarrMaNn. I think it is 5 years for most crops and in the case 
of wheat 10 years, but it so happens that it does not make any partic- 
ular difference whether it is 5 or 10—it does a little but not too much. 

Mr. TiteuMan. I do not feel that cotton should be made an excep- 
tion just to satisfy a limited number of get-rich-quick cotton growers, 
when the result will affect the very livelihood of many thousand 
Southern farmers. 

The CuarrMaANn. The Chair has just received a communication from 
John A. Baker of the Farmers Union, who testified the other day, 
supplementing testimony which he gave before, and this will be 
inserted in the record at the proper place. 
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Hon. GEORGE AIKEN, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
Senate O flice Building, Washington, D. ¢ 

Dear Senator AIKEN: In the light of the official July 8 cotton acreage esti- 
mate and an appraisal of its implications, I wish to submit for the Record of your 
hearings the following supplement to my statement before your committee con- 
cerning cotton acreage allotments and marketing quotas. 

The official estimate indicated a cultivated acreage of cotton on July 1 of 24.7 








million acres, of which approximately 1.5 million acres are planted cotton not 
vet up within the drought area. If the planted acreage of cotton in 1953 were 
known the record would probably show considerable abandonment, due to poor 
growing conditions, had already taken place before July 1. Additional 
ordinary abandomnent is to be expected Prior to receipt of the new estimate 
we had guessed 1953 cotton acreage in the neighborhood of 26 to 26% million acres. 
In view of these now-known facts, we respectfully submit the following specific 


recommendations for the consideration of vour committee 
Existing legislation should be amended to provide for 
1. The establishment of a minimum national cotton acreage allotment of not 


less than 23 million acres. 
2. Authority for county PMA county committees to utilize historical cotton 
acreages rather than crop land ratios in distributing the county allotments to 


individual farms 

3. Authority for State and county PMA farmer committees to allocate ‘‘reserved 
acres’ to add to the allotments of counties and individual farms where required 
to correct inequities, relieve hardships, 1 prevent the necessity for any farm 
operating family to have an allotment of less than a 5-acre minimum 

t. The utilization of ‘‘unused”’ allotments for no purpose other than to correct 
inequities, relieve harsdhip, and to raise small allotments to a 5-acre minimum. 

Extremely careful and detailed estimates prepared for your committee several 
years ago, as well as a similar independent study made by the agricultural commit- 
tee of the National Planning Association, indicated that a normal reserve of 
14¢ to 5 million bales of cotton would be required to offset year-to-year yield 
variations. With continued growth of United States and world population since 
that time, these studies would indicate the desirability now of maintaining a 
cotton carryover of not less than 5 million bales under normal peacetime condi- 
tions 

But these are not normal peacetime years. We know not at what time there 
may come extraordinary, cold-war generated, demands upon United States cotton 
as occurred after the Korean outbreak in 1950. 

Under present world conditions, the expected August 1, 1953, cotton carryover 
of 5.2 million bales is something less than a comfortable safety reserve. In light 
of the July 8 cotton acreage estimate, cotton production in 1953 could be as low 
as 11 million bales or as high as 13 million bales. 

Taking the high figure of 13 million bales, subtracting expected 1953-54 domes- 
tie consumption and exports of around 12.5 to 13 million bales, you would, at the 
most, add no more than one-half million bales to the carryover—a figure for 
August 1, 1954, of 5.7 million bales. This would be barely a comfortable cotton 
reserve for national safety in our opinion. 

To insure that the August 1, 1955, reserve would not be seriously smaller than 
this, the cotton acreage allotment for the 1954 crop should be at least large enough, 
with normal yields to bring a production of approximately 12 million bales, as 
well as we can see the future picture now. This is 2 million bales more than the 
minimum cotton marketing quota of 10 million bales in existing law 

To provide for a production of 12 million bales would require a national mini- 
mum cotton acreage allotment of not less than 23 million acres. This is the 
figure we respectfully urge that you write into the law. Doing so would insure, 
as well as we can with scant knowledge of the future demand and growing condi- 
tions, that the July 1, 1953, reserve of cotton will be adequate to our safety and 
our needs 

I should greatly appreciate your inclusion of this letter in the record of your 
committee hearings concerned with cotton acreage allotments and marketing 
quota legislation. 

Sincerely, 





Joun A. BAKER, 
Assistant to the President 
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STATEMENT OF B. B. EVERETT, JR.. MEMBER OF THE NORTH 
CAROLINA COTTON PROMOTION COMMITTEE, PALMYRA, N. C. 


The CHarrMANn. The next witness is B. B. Everett, Jr. of Palmyra 
N.C. Mr. Everett. 

Mr. Everertr. Mr. eae and gentlemen of the committee, 
my name is B. B. Everett, Jr., of Palmyra, N.C. Iam a member of 
the North Carolina so Sistas Committee. 1 supervise our 
family farm in Halifax County, N. C., consisting of 3,500 acres of 
cleared land. We normally plant between 550 and 600 acres of cotton 
Under the allotment program of 1950, we originally received 
acres which was finally adjusted to 272. If we had not received an 
adjustment our cut would have been over 60 percent of the least 
cotton we had planted in the previous 5 years. A neighbor, Blackwell 
Pierce, according to PMA records, was cut from 550 to 115 and finally 
adjusted to 292. It is unfair when cotton allotments are distributed 
in such a way that the farms which planted the cotton which gives a 
State its base acreage are deprived of a fair share of it. 

This is not just a matter of dollars and cents with us. We have 63 
families living on our farm, both white and colored. The average 
tenure of these families is well over 20 years and some of these families 
are descended from slaves who lived on the place before the Civil 
War. This is the only home and the only way of life these people 
know or want, and yet, without cotton the farm could not possibly 
support more than half that many families. 

We offer these farmers a choice of tenancy or wages, but the wage- 
workers average a longer tenure on the farm than the tenants. We 
hire no transient labor. Every family is furnished a house, firewood, 
and all the garden they can tend. The tenant’s share is adjusted 
according to the amount of equipment he owns. Our tenants produce 
cotten at an out-of-pocket cost as low as anyone in the belt. The 
whole expense charged to them is the fertilizer, all the insecticide 
but not the cost of application, and the ginning charge. This amounts 
to less than $45 per acre. 

Last year we did not have a man to produce less than a bale to the 
acre. The size of the crop varies from 7 to 20 acres per family, accord- 
ing to the amount they can handle and house. We installed a $100,000 
gin plant last year. This enables us to produce Middling cotton from 
hand-stripped cotton and permits the farmers to handle and house 
larger cotton acreages. A number of such gins have been installed 
in our area. We pay medical expenses and often have to carry them 
for several years before these folks were cleared of them. 

If we are sharply reduced in cotton acreage for an extended period 
we would simply have to reduce the number of families on the farm, 
and turn to other field crops, which could be handled with less labor, 
primarily small grains, soybeans, corn, and alfalfa. 

We have carried many of these families through the depression and 
personal hard luck. It would be a serious blow to them and to the 
community, if we should be forced by an unfair allotments system to 
send them away from the only place they know as home. 

For these reasons, I believe the at the Congress should establish not 
less than a 22% million acre minimum national cotton allotment. | 
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believe that the 5-year base for figuring allotments at the State and 
county level should not be changed, but that the law should b. 
amended to permit allotments within the counties on a historical 
basis as is done for every other crop under allotment. Thank you. 

The CuairMan. Thank you, Mr. Everett. Are there any ques- 
tions? 

Senator JoHNsTON. You are speaking of them having 
They have the chickens, too: do they not? 

Mr. Everett. They have chickens. 

Senator JoHNston. And they have homes? 

Mr. Evererr. Yes. 

Senator JoHNston. And they have milk cows? 

Mr. Evererr. Yes, sir. 

Senator JonnsTon. And they pasture free of charge? 

Mr. Everert. Yes, sir. 

Senator ANDERSON. These tenants did not produce less than a bale 
to the acre. How would these tenants have come out if they had 
produced 90 pounds to the acre? 

Mr. Everett. It would have run kind of hard 

Senator ANDERSON. They would have been in a state of perpetual 
poverty; would they not? 

Mr. EVERETT. Yes, sir. They would have lived though on that 
farm even at that. 

Senator ANDERSON. They would live in a fashion you would not 
care to live in, and I would not care to live in? 

Mr. Evsrerr. That is probably true. 

Senator ANDERSON. The farms average from 7 to 10 acres. How 
much of that is in cotton? 

Mr. Everett. That is cotton that the average family has. Not 
the total acres. 

Senator ANDERSON. That is the cotton acreage? 

Mr. Evererr. Yes. 

Senator ANDERSON. So the cotton would be limited to 5 or 6 acres 
That would not do too much good with the fertilizer now being charged 
for at $45. 

Mr. Everert. They seem to make a go at it. 

Senator ANDERSON. I am trying to differentiate between the sit- 
uation I was mentioning a moment ago. I think it is a great favo 
to a man to have the sort of circumstance you have got where you 
are looking after his outlay of capital, you are making fertilize: 
available to him, he can live reasonably well—fairly well—on this 
sort of basis, but it is because you have land that can produce well, 
it is because you fertilize it well and you are able to have a greate! 
production of cotton to the acre. 

I would like to hold cotton acreage in areas like this where the 
production is possible. Do you not agree that a hundred pounds 
is not too flourishing? 

Mr. Everett. A hundred pounds would be a mighty slow living 
but I would say that these people would be dependent on that 90 
pounds if that is all they were able to produce What else would 
they produce? What else could they produce? 

Senator EastLanp. A farmer in Oklahoma can handle more than 
7 or 10 acres of cotton. I know he can 


irdens 
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STATEMENT OF PAUL KELLER, SECRETARY-TREASURER, EXECU- 
TIVE BOARD, NORTH CAROLINA COTTON PROMOTION COM- 
MITTEE, CLAYTON, N. C. 


The CHarrMan. Mr. Paul Keller, Clayton, N. C. 

Mr. Keiturer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Paul 
Keller. I live in Clayton, N. C. I operate a small cottonseed oil 
mill and two cotton gins. I am secretary-treasurer of the executive 
board of the North Carolina Cotton Promotion Committee. 

This committee comprises all groups interested in cotton in North 
Carolina, including producers, ginners, warehousemen, merchants, 
spinners, crushers, fertilizer and insecticide manufacturers, machinery 
dealers, bankers, representatives of the State Farm Bureau, Grange 
and Cotton Growers Cooperatives We work very closely with the 
North Carolina Department of Agriculture and our Agricultural 
College and Extension Service. 

We are in unanimous agreement that there should be a national 
minimum cotton acreage established for 1954 of approximately 
22'4 million acres, and that certain technical changes should be made 
in the present law to alleviate hardships and inequities which arose 
under the law as interpreted and administered in 1950. One out- 
standing inequity is that cotton is the only crop in the United States 
under allotment which is not allotted to the farms on a historical basis. 

Senator ANDERSON. May I stop you there and ask you if you can 
give us supply figures that indicate 22% million acres of cotton will be 
needed? 

Mr. Ketter. Assuming that the cotton of the 24,618,000 acres 
estimate which came out yesterday and with a million and a half 
acres not yet come up, and with normal abandonment in other States 
besides the two specifically mentioned, which could lead to an abandon- 
ment of approximately 2 million acres of the 24% million, or even more 
than 2 million, | would guess that a crop this year might very well be 
in the range of 12% million bales. With about a 5% million or 5.8 
carryover that would be 16% or 18%. 

Senator ANDERSON. How much do you think the consumption 1s 
cong to be? 

Mr. Ketuer. For this vear, about 9% and about 3 million exports. 

Senator ANDERSON. Will it be that high? 

Mr. Ketter. That was the latest figures that I have seen from 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Senator ANDERSON. That would mean that this year we have added 
to our carryover about 6% million bales? 

Mr. Ketter. On that figure of 12% million we would only add about 
a quarter of a million bales. 

Senator ANDERSON. Then do you think that 22% million acres 
would be necessary next year? 

Mr. Ketier. I think of an allotment of 22% million acres you would 
not have probably more than about 20 million planted according to 
the pattern which has been customary in previous years, and on 20 
million acres you would normally produce maybe 12 million bales. 

Senator ANDERSON. 22% million acres should run down to less than 
that because of the misunderstanding over allocations to which you 
refer later on in your statement and to which there has been reference, 
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but there is no reason why 22% million allotment would even result 
in as low as a 20-million acre planting, is there? 

Mr. Ke.uer. I do not know that any State has ever planted a 
full allotment of any crop. 

Senator ANDERSON. Not a full allotment, but have they been off 
this much? 

Mr. Ketier. They haven't been off this much. They have been 
off as much as 10 percent, though, I believe. Some of the States 
which were not so badly hurt by these various inequities. According 
to the figures which I have, California only planted 90 percent of its 
allotment. 

Senator ANDERSON. In what year? 

Mr. Keuuer. 1950. Arizona, 94. Missouri, 92. Mississippi, 89 
Tennessee, 91. And then dropping down to a low for Oklahoma of 
75 and Kentucky of 75 and Florida 75, Virginia 72. Those were 
some of the unusual conditions. But the average for the entire 
country, according to the figures which I have, were 87 percent, and 
in that average of course were some of these States which did plant 
more but I think if the inequities had been ironed out it still would 
have run around 90 to 92 percent. 

Senator Anderson stated several times during the hearings last 
week in the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry that 
evidently the present act was poorly worded because the interpretation 
by the solicitor did not coincide with the intention of Congress. He 
said this comment was not intended as a reflection upon the solicitor, 
but merely indicated the need for some changes in the wording of the 
act. 

This unfortunate occurrence had a very serious effect on 1950 
plantings. primarily in the Southeast. For example, in North Caro 
lina we were ouly able to plant 596,000 acres or less than 80 percent 
of an allotment of 748,000, which included 25,000 acres of emergency 
allotment granted to partially alleviate this situation. When contro!s 
came off we bounced back up to 753,000 acres planted in 1952. This 
inequity hurt us not only in 1950, but for all time in the future that 
allotments are in effect. 

Unless it is corrected, it will pull down our allotment about 10,000 
acres in every year in which 1950 appears in the base, and then thes« 
reduced allotments will in turn affect all future years as long as 
acreage histories continue to be used. We do not think our future 
in cotton should continue to be hurt by a mistake made in 1949. 
The Congress could very easily remedy this injustice by stating that 
in all years where the 1950 acreage is used in the base, that allotted 
acreage rather than planted acreage be used 

Senator ANDERSON. That is a long struggle, is it not. This is not 
a new argument on that. This is the basis that people always use 
when they say “Even though we don’t plant our cotton acreage, we 
want to hang on to it.” 

Mr. Kexuer. It is not exactly that 

Senator ANDERSON. Not on the basis of plantings, but what is 
allotted. Therefore you carry through each year the allotment 
whether you use it or not. 

Mr. Kewier. Not each year 

Senator ANpEeRson. And in 2 years you can still have the sam 
allotment although you have never planted an acre of cotton in 20 
years, 
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Mr. Ketupr. No, sir. In 1950 it was caused by the wording and 
interpretation of the law and not by the desire of the farmer and we are 
asking that this apply only to 1950. If it becomes possible for each 
State in each county to allot farmings on a historical basis so that the 
farmers have the opportunity to plant the cotton, then I would say 
if they do not plant it it should certainly never again count in their 
base, but when they did not have the opportunity, for that one 
year 

Senator ANpEeRsON. I am trying to find out what your testimony 
was headed toward. 

Mr. Ker_uer. Such an action would rectify an unintentional hard- 
ship, and we feel that it should be rectified. 

We are unanimously opposed to any change which would reduce 
the base period for calculating national acreage allotments from 5 
years to 3, or any plan which would have the effect of giving other 
States acreage to which they are not entitled under the present law, 
at the expense of the old Cotton Belt. 

Over a period of years, North Carolina has substantially reduced 
its cotton acreage, but since the war there has been no voluntary 
reduction because we have reached a balanced acreage which fits in 
with our available land, labor, and crop rotation practices. Any 
drastic upsetting of this balance would seriously injure our State. 

We have heard much about the efficiency of production in the West 
and pleas not to interfere with the so-called natural trend. I have 
prepared some figures on production of cotton in California in the last 
} vears that raise serious doubts as to the correctness of this position. 
We are told that because they make their own weather out there, 
they always make a good crop. Using 1950 as a base, and assuming 
that approximately the same amount of cotton was ao ge on the 
base acres in 1951 and 1952, we find a drastic decrease in per acre 
vields on the increased acreage. 

The figures referred to are as follows:) 


} | 
Bales , | ; 
Yield | Yield 
A ort 3 produced| Acreage 7 | Acreage 4 
Acre ee Yield I int BOM) inareane per a increase pa oars 
nianted er ré rroducec . es | 
y— veste I acl produc pound over 1950} , beeen over 1951 — 
iIncreast increase 
grade 
Thou Thor Thousand Thou- Thou- 
sands sands pounds sands sands Pounds Pounds 
aa | 5R6 %] 8O5 467, 705 978 e. 
l 1, 331 1. 320 640 844. 800 1, 765 739 510 
1952 1, 407 1. 400 622 870, 800 1, 818 S1Y 492 80, OOO 32 


The increased acreage over 1950 yielded 510 pounds per acre in 
1951 and 492 pounds per acre in 1952. If the 1951 acreage increase 
produced the same amount of cotton in 1952, then the 1952 increase 
vielded only 325 pounds per acre. 

Senator ANpERSON. I do not follow you on that. Have you ever 
been out there? 

Mr. Kewuer. Yes, sir. I was out there in 1949. 

Senator ANpERSON. Do you feel that the figure you have here is 
typical of areas like the big Anderson-Clayton Ranch and the Russell 
Giffin property? Do you know the production that Russell Giffin 
gets off of his land? Would it surprise you to know that he gets 
»’. bales to the acre? 
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Mr. Ketuer. The official figures show dropping from 805 in 1950 
to 640 in 1951, and 622 in 1952, and if they are producing 2% bales to 
the acre on some of these better farms, they must be producing far 
less than a bale per acre on some of the worse ones, and they ought 
to be out of cotton. 

Senator ANDERSON. Didn’t you hear me a while ago talking about 
the Oklahoma cotton? 

Mr. Keuiiter. They have a very high price for land out there. | 
was told when I was out there that their land costs, the cost of acre- 
age plus leveling it and drilling these deep wells, and so forth, cost 
them about $400 per acre. Then their water costs are very heavy, 
which means they require much larger production per acre to break 
even than a dry area which makes a small yield, bu 
afford to fertilize, they don’t put any fertilizer on the land, and once 
they get the crop in it is up to nature to make it for them, and that 
is all there is to it. 

The expense per acre is very little.” 


Q ay P 4] ‘o] 
enator ANDERSON. Some of the California acreage has productiol 


t they cannot 


costs of around 20 cents a pound Is much of the cotton over the 
country produced at that cost? I don’t want to cet into that question 


primarily, but I think there is a vast difference between when peopl 
put cotton in on raw land and expect it to produce a cotton crop thy 
first vear and when they take it and put it to cover crops first before 
they put it into cotton. | think those are the firures vou got hold 
of here. 

Mr. Keuuer. The acreage increase from 1951 to 1952 was very 
slight so most of that acreage was aot raw land the second year and 
vet their yield still went down per acre 

The CHatrMAN. J would say on this basis if Arizona and California 
planted acres enough to cotton, that the production per acre would 
approach a vanishing point and then the Southeast would have to 
produce enough for the whole country. 

Mr. Ketter. With the water situation, that is very possible 

Senator ANDERSON. I was only expressing the opinion that there 
is very little irrigated cotton in California, Arizona, New Mexico, or 
west Texas that has an average vield as low as 300 pounds per acre 

Mr. Keiier. | cannot argue that acre for acre, but I do see a fall 
from 805 to 622 and your statement that many of those acres produce 
over 2% bales, I can’t reconcile a level up there above where your 
average production is a bale and a quarter. There must be a lot of 
low ones. 

Senator ANDERSON. Can you cite me the source of these figures 
Are they agricultural statistics of the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Ketter. They come from the BAE figures. 

Senator ANDERSON. The Bureau of Agricultural Economics? 

Mr. Keuier. Yes. It appears from these figures that considerable 
marginal land may have been brought into cotton; marginal, that is, 
from the standpomt of the high per acre costs of irrigated farming 
Could it be that a substantial portion of this land was planted to 
cotton for the purpose of establishing a history? It could conceivably 
be against the national interest to put too much dependence for 
cotton in an area where the water table is dropping and the competi- 
tion for water increasingly intense, while we lose cotton acreage and 
cotton know-how in the old belt. 
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We have prepared a table which is attached to this statement show- 
ing allotments by States and areas under various plans which have 
been proposed. We felt that by having the figures compiled in one 
place it would be easier for everyone concerned to visualize just 
exactly what is involved in these different proposals. All projected 
allotments are based on 22 million acres except the Farm Bureau 
proposal which is very near that figure. The States are grouped in 
areas for convenience and totals for each group given. 

That tabulation is the last page of my prepared statement. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


{In thousands o facres] 


1952 Fs 1954 4 
State plant- | 1954 arm present 1955 2 1956 3 ye 
Bureau 
ings law base 

Virginia 26 22.9 21.5 22 20. 5 19.9 ; 
North Carolina 753 661.3 636. 9 651.7 624 613.3 6OY 
South Carolina 1, 109 987. 5 953. 6 ¥75.8 945. 7 927.8 #2 
Georgia 1, 439 1,280.3 | 1,221 1, 249.4 1, 185.3 1, 188. 4 1, 174 
Florida 55 42.6 | 41.1 41.8 41.5 44.2 44. 

Total 3, 382 2, 994. 6 2, 874. 1 2, 940. 7 2,817 2. 793. 
Missouri 495 469. 1 463. 5 474.2 452.4 440.3 45 
rennesset 841 706. 7 698. 2 | 714.5 695. 8 685.7 683 
Alabama 1, 556 1, 424. 4 1375 | 1,406.9 1, 339. 4 1. 309.8 s( 
Mississippi 2, 399 2, 185.3 2, 147.5 2, 197.4 2, 141 2,091.1 2, ON 
Arkansas 1,910 1, 897.6 1, 859. 7 1, 9O% 1, 808. 3 1, 745.9 1. 7¢ 
Louisiana RYY 803. 5 781 799. 1 | 789. 1 779. 2 784 

Total 8. 100 7, 486. 6 7, 324.9 7, 495. 1 7, 229 7, 052 7, O76. 4 
Oklahoma 1, 283 1,171.7 1121 | 1,147 1,093.9 | 1,119 1, 140 
‘Texas 11, 756 8, 905.8 8, 939. 6 8, 956. 2 9, 212 9, 341.1 ) 342.7 
New Mexico 310 209 218. 6 210.6 224.8 226. 7 228 
Arizona 669 352.4 451.7 359. 3 411.5 431.2 118.8 
California 1, 407 863.8 1, 019. 2 875.6 107. 4 1. 022. 2 roo 

Total 15, 425 11, 502.7 11, 750. 1 11, 548.7 11, 939. 6 12, 140. 2 2, 137 
All others 14.7 16. 1 15.8 15.5 14.4 14.2 44 

United States total 26, 922 22, 000 21, 964.9 | 22,000 22, OOK 2»? OOO 22 (My 


Present law, but substituting 1950 allotments for plantings 
* Assuming 1953 plantings equal 1952 
* Assuming 1954 plantings of 20 million acres 


Note All allotments except Farm Bureau based on 22 million acres 


Mr. Ketuer. Column 1 shows 1952 plantings. Column 2 shows 
1954 allotments substituting 1950 allotments for plantings as pre- 
viously suggested. Column 3 shows the Farm Bureau plan. Column 
4 shows 1954 allotments under the present law, using 1950 plantings 
Column 5 shows 1955 allotments, assuming that 1953 plantings are 
the same as 1952, since the July 8 report comes too late to incorporate 
in these calculations. Column 6 projects 1956 allotments on the 
same assumption for 1953 plantings as stated above, and also assum- 
ing that the 1954 allotment, 20 million acres, will be planted. Column 
7 shows 1954 allotments, using a 3-year base. 

We think this chart makes several points quite clear. First, a 
comparison of columns 2 and 4 shows that the ieulibeatie m States 
lose 54,000 acres of allotment primarily because of the technical 
inequities of the present law as it now stands. Second, a comparison 
of columns 3 and 4 indicates that the Farm Bureau plan would cause 
the Southeast and Midsouth to lose nearly 237,000 acres, which we 
consider highly inequitable. 
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Our State Farm Bureau does not go along with this plan. Un- 
fortunately, our State president is at another meeting and could not 
be here to testify to this effect. Columns 4, 5, and 6 show that the 
old cotton areas will lose acreage to the West under any plan, so 
that by 1956 the Southeast will have lost 18 percent as against 1952, 
while the West loses 21 percent on an acreage reduction of 18 per- 
cent for the whole country. This indicates that the shift of acreage 
to the West is not halted but merely slowed down. The old cotton 
areas, where there are more families and individual farms dependent 
on cotton and less financial strength to weather the change, will have 
more time to make these very difficult adjustments under the present 
law. 

We in North Carolina therefore feel very strongly that the most 
equitable changes that can be made in the law are the establishment 
of a 22%-million-acre national minimum for 1954 and certain amend- 
ments to eliminate hardships and inequities. 

The CuHarrMan. Thank you, Mr. Keller. The tables which you 
include with your statement will be put in along with it in the record 
Are there any further questions of Mr. Keller? 

Senator ANDERSON. Tell me again about this column 2 and column 
+, what it shows? 

Mr. Ketier. Column 2 shows how the present law would work out 
with the substitution of 1950 allotments in the base for 1950 planted 
acreage. Column 4 is the present law. 

Senator ANDERSON. You say that is solely due to inequities? 

Mr. Keuuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator ANpERsON. Did we not pass some special hardship legis- 
lation? 

Mr. Keuuer. Yes, sir; but it came rather late, and in North Caro- 
lina, where we underplanted by 160,000 acres, I believe it was, we got 
25,000 acres of that late adjustment, and I am told that it came too 
late to have been entirely planted, and that was 25,000 as against 
160,000 underplanted. 

Senator Horny. We didn’t adopt that measure until late. 

Senator ANDERSON. I realize that, but I thought we adopted it in 
time for 1950 planting. 

Mr. Keiuier. Some of the larger farms were considerably improved 
by that basis; but, as Mr. Everett testified there, their final allotment 
came up at 272 acres, I believe, out of a normal planting of from 550 
to 600, which gave him approximately a 50 percent cut, is that right? 

Mr. Evererr. A substantial part of that added allotment came in 
within that extra addition. 

Mr. Kextuer. It was in that extra allotment, but even there our 
larger farmers who had established the acreage history to begin with 
did get cuts of 50 percent and more, and some of the smaller farms, 
where they didn’t have a history but might have had 1 year of cotton 
planting in 3, got their l-year and then, if they didn’t use it, it just 
cut the whole State. 


Senator Kucne.. Mr. Chairman, may I add one question? I hate 
to trespass on the committee's time. Mr. Keller, under the Farm 
Bureau Federation recommendation, North Carolina would sustain 
a reduction of 10% percent The State of California would sustain a 


reduction of 39.1 percent. Now, from the standpoint of North 
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Carolina, how could the Farm Bureau proposal be considered 
inequitable? 


Mr. Ketuer. It could be considered inequitable because we have 


gone along all the time on the basis that the program worked out in 
1949 was a fair and equitable compromise to begin with and that any 
additional subtraction of acreage, even it it only amounts to 15,000 
acres in a State, additional, would still be unfair because we felt that 
the other program was substantially fair in its intention 

Senator KucHeE! You do not believe that consideration should be 
viven to the great disparity between cuts which would occur in the 


Southweste n stat from those In the balances of the Cotton Belt 
ba d « 1 la ul 

Mr. Kewut I believe that the rules are all in the book 

Senator ANDERSON You said vou wanted Lo ¢ ha ive the 1950 Da ( 

Mr. Kevuer. I think that that was an unintentional inequity lt 
Wa Oot om 1 Nn rulings that wa int nded to b 17) the book | 
was something that worked out contrary to the tent of Coners 

enator ANDERSON. You don’t think that cut was due to a desu 
! plant cotton | hat ur? 

Mir. Keni [ think most of that cut was due to the fact that 
the cotton Was 1n thre Wrong | Lee it Was nol n the plac = wher 
the history had been establish 


Senator Kucuen. But vou do believe that the law should bes 


changed as to the xtent of establishing in the statute a national 
allotment of 22 million acres? 

Mr. Keuier. I think 92% million acres would be better. based on 
the recent crop estimate 


The CuarrmMan. Thank you, Mr. Keller. We have five persons from 
Louisiana who have a very short statement. 

Senator ANDERSON l understood Mr Wingate was going to have 
trouble staving over 

The CHarrMan. | thought we would pass over Mr. Wingate and 
Mr. Shibley and hear the short statement from the representatives 
of Louisiana who are present, and then go over until tomorrow 
morning, because I think the other witnesses are going to requir 


more time, 


Mr. Gilfoil is speaking for the Louisiana delegation 


STATEMENT OF JAMES H. GILFOIL, LOUISIANA DELTA COUNCIL, 
LAKE PROVIDENCE, LA. 


Senator E.tenper. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Gilfoil, Mr. McHenry 
Mr. Wilkerson, Mr. Carpenter and Mr. Smith were in my office this 
morning and | understood them to say that Mr. Gilfoil would represent 
all of them and | am glad that you have given him the opportunity. 

The CHarrmMan. That will permit you people to go home. 

Mr. Gitrort. We certainly appreciate that. 

The CHAIRMAN. We are not anxious to get rid of you, of course. 

Mr. Giirort. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is James H. Gilfoil. I live at Lake Providence, La., and have 
with me the following farmers of the Louisiana Delta area who have 
endorsed this testimony and who will assist me in answering any 
questions that the committee would like to ask: N. W. McHenry, 
Monroe, La.; J. C. Wilkerson, Newellton, La.; J. W. Carpenter, 


Mate. -0 


oe 
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Tallulah, La.; G. G. Lightfoot, Transylvania, La.; and A. C. Smith 
Epps, La. 

Our group represents the Louisiana Delta Council. which i 
organization of farmers and businessmen in the Delta cotton prod 
ing area of Louisiana. 

We are grateful for this opportunity to present to your comm 
our views on the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1988. as amended 
with special reference to the method of arriving 
for future programs 

At the outset, let me disapprove any thinking on th 
public that cotton farmers are against acreage allotments We cott 


ot 


farmers have learned that orderly prod m is better th: 
old system of produci r to the lim and DULLIaGINe up D 
We firmly believe that acreage controls are n 
marketing and assured price of e 
Wi fey that a Il it In] IStle CY rt Ltpiit 
in the old product yr area the act is ch red ) Q5] 
1953 as base vears Instead of 1 period now I 
We will cite you some reasons f b 
We farmers that nave been con ronted w tf ott 
many years were presi nted with an unheard progeral 
we were asked to plow up our COLLON ana en int 
program. Some of us took very drastic reduction 
orde! to stay within the program We we anti a DIZ p 
of our acreage to cotton at that tim We were told it was ne 


to diversify our farming operations and take this drast 
acreage We did this. 


Our program continued unti) the war years. During tl Ol 
years, cotton had become of economi val ein some oO! o West 
States and their representatives Wel called into tl cis ms « 
formulation of the 1950 program [hese discussions, as in t past 
were held and revisions made on a strictly nonpartisan basis. Th 
cotton programs in the past have always | en this Way \\ 


request this committee to keep future discussions and revisions 01 
this level. At the time our present law was revised, which was in 


1949, the group that is now asking for changes in the bas histor 
years were represented and were ag ‘eeable to the law as 1t now stand 
I would like to comment here that I do not believe a law h 


ever been formulated in a more democratic way than was this o1 
[ also took part in practically all the meetings that led to the 
formulation of the present legislation. As pointed o 


the Louisiana cotton area have depended upon cotton as our majo! 
income since the settling of that area We have 71,047 cotton fat 

in the State of Louisiana. This includes tenant farmers who 
solely dependent upon cotton for their living. Let me point out that 
while we have a number of big plantations in Louisiana, our family 
farms are in the majority and even on our plantations, 
allotments, with few exceptions, are broken down to the tenant 
families. 

The families on these plantations have no other means of income 
Using Louisiana acreage allotment in 1950 and with 71,000 farms 
each family had an average allotment of approximately 10 
This is under the act’s present system of allocation of acreage 


it petore, we 
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| would like to digress here from the printed statement and say that 
| do not believe that we can overemphasize the human element in this 
problem. You will see that we have 71,000 people engaged in the 
production of cotton with an average of about 10 acres to the family. 

That means a gross income of somewhere from $1,500 to $2,000 a 
year. Any transfer of acreage, any cut of acreage, reduces this already 
critically low, by our standards, income. 

I might add that out of that gross income has to come all the crop 
expenses such as fertilizer and so forth. 

Senator ELLENDER. Any cut would seriously affect the economy of 
these many people who are engaged in farming at present who are de- 
pendent almost entirely on cotton as their cash crop, is that correct? 

Mr. Griror. Yes, sir, very much so. And I might say that in the 
past 13 or 14 years we have had many people leave the State of 
Louisiana, particularly the farming areas, and in large part that has 
been due to these periodic reductions of acreage, and when you have 
these reductions of acreage it is not enough to go around, and what 
vou have to do is give your best families the acreage that you can and 
let the others go, and many of them have left that section of the 
country because of that fact. 

The whole economy of our cotton section is built around cotton 
income. This, gentlemen, is our reason for being here. We urgently 
request that the base period 1947 through 1952 be used in allocating 
any acreage control program. 

Through years of experience, we know this basis will work in our 
cotton area, where for years we have been continually called upon for 
adjustments. 

We feel that a gross injustice will be done to ask the farm families 
in an area who are solely dependent upon cotton for a living, to make 
the reduction in 1 year that will have to be made if we use base years 
recommended by other interests. We earnestly solicit your consider- 
ation on this matter. 

Before concluding, I would like to make one other point. There 
has been some discussion about creating a national acreage reserve. 
We are opposed to a national reserve in any form. 

We thank the committee for allowing us this opportunity to present 
our views. 

The CHarrMAN. Are there any questions? 

Senator ELtenper. Mr. Gilfoil, have you given thought to the 
proposals made by the Farm Bureau in Chicago a few days ago? 

Mr. Gitror. I am not entirely familiar with it, Senator, but it is 
my personal belief, I have not consulted my colleagues who are with 
me on this, that we are seriously in error in continually tampering 
with this legislation, and that would be tampering with it. 

The CHarrMan. Are there any further questions? 

There was no response. 

The CuarrMAN. Thank you, Mr. Gilfoil. We are sorry we were 
not able to hear the other witnesses this morning. There are 10 left. 
We will meet at 9:30 tomorrow morning and I think we can hear them 
all tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m. the committee was adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 9:30 a. m., Saturday, a 11, 1953.) 
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SATURDAY, JULY 11, 1953 


UnrItTED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
Wash ington, ye 


> 


The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 9:30 a. m., in 
room 324, Senate Office Building, Washington D. C., Senator George 
D. Aiken of Vermont (chairman), presiding. 

Present: Senators Aiken, Young, Thye, Ellender, Hoey, Johnston, 
and Eastland. 

Also present: Senators Kuchel, Gore, and Stennis; and Congress- 
men Abernethy, and Jones of Missouri. 

Senator Hory. The committee will come to order. Senator Aiken 
has been detained a little bit and has asked me to take charge and 
start the meeting. 

Since we have a number of witnesses here who would like to be 
heard and the testimony will all go into the record, even though we 
have not many members at this time, but I think we should begin 


Shall we pass over Mr. Wingate and leave you for a little bit later? 
Mr. Winaarte. Yes. 
Senator Horny. Mr. W. B. Shibley? 


STATEMENT OF W. BURTON SHIBLEY, NEWBERN, TENN. 


Mr. Surstey. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is W. Burton 
Shibley of Newbern, Dyer County, Tenn., a cotton farmer for 25 
years and representing the ginners and cottongrowers of my State. 

The recent discussion of the proposed changes in the cotton-allot- 
ment law have been followed by us with great interest and concern. 
We in Tennessee feel that the 5-year moving average, for calculating 
cotton acreage, is fair for all concerned and takes care of normal shifts 
in production. 

We see no reason for a national reserve of acres, especially when the 
States receive their proper share, but we recognize the need of some 
adjustments in the methods of handling the allotments at the county 
level. 

We feel that a national goal of 22.5 million acres for 1954 is neces- 
sary to preserve our cotton production economy so as not to disrupt 
other agricultural production. The special considerations that have 
been suggested for the benefit of some cotton-producing sections are 
not fair and should not be considered. 

Senator Horny. Thank you for the statement, Mr. Shibley. 
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STATEMENT OF HARVEY ADAMS, SECRETARY AND GENERAL 
MANAGER, AGRICULTURAL COUNCIL OF ARKANSAS, WEST 
MEMPHIS, ARK., AND T. A. PRUITT, TILLER, ARK. 


Mr. Apams. I have with me, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Pruitt from 
Tiller, Ark., whom I would like to have sit with me at the same time 
and answer any questions. My name is Harvey R. Adams, and I 
am secretary and general manager of the Argicultural Council of 
Arkansas. 

This statement is made in behalf of the Agricultural Council of 
Arkansas, a nonprofit farmer organization representing a large per- 
centage of cotton producers in Arkansas. 

The problem confronting cotton producers and this committee 
today is not a new one. When the American export market began 
to decline from a high of nearly 11 million bales in 1926 and the acreage 
planted to cotton continued in excess of 40 million acres, cotton 
farmers began to realize some drastic action would be necessary to 
bring supply into relation with demand and halt a rapidly falling 
market. 

By July 1932 the price of Middling '%.-inch cotton had dropped 
to 6.09 cents per pound and on August 1 of that year the carryover 
was 9,678,000 bales. When the Agricultural Adjustment Act was 
passed in May 1933 and later amended, it was declared necessary to 
“relieve the existing national emergency.’”’ It will be remembered 
that cotton farmers, in order to participate in the benefits of the price 
program which was in effect from 1934 to 1936, had to divert acres 
ordinarily planted to cotton. ‘This was voluntary. Some partici- 
pated and some did not. From 1938 to 1943 acreage allotments were 
in effect. 

I want to correct a statement here. It says in here there was no 
program in 1937. I took that from cotton statistics. Mr. Bell here 
yesterday informed me that the program was in effect in 1937, but 
the reason that the cotton production went up was that the incentive 
payment was so small that the majority of them did not get into the 
program that year. 

I am taking his word for it. It is going back a little far for my 
memory. ‘l'hat year the cotton production went up to 18,496,000 
bales and the market price of cotton dropped from about 13 cents to 
below 9 cents. The carry-over increased to 11,533,000 bales. 

It was not easy for farmers to drastically reduce the production of a 
crop which had been their greatest source of income since 1866. We 
do not have a record of the number of farm families affected at that 
time but we note that during the period of 1938 to 1943 there were 
more than 1,500,000 regular cotton farms, excluding some forty to 
fifty thousand farms on which cotton was not planted during 1 or more 
of the preceding 3 years. 

It has been stated that cotton farmers in the old cotton growing belt 
reduced their acreage and diversified to other crops because it was 
more profitable. ‘To some extent this was true. But it was only true 
because of too many people planting too much cotton for domestic 
and foreign consumption which forced down the price of cotton to 
where it was economically unprofitable to raise. This same situation 
could be repeated if experiences of the past are not heeded. 
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Old cotton producers have appeared before the Agricultural 
Committee of the House and Senate many times in the past. We 
believe we are safe in saying that each time they were questioned as 
to why it was necessary to plant so much cotton. Why did they not 
diversify and plant some other kind of crops? 

We have prepared two tables, the figures of which we hope are 
reasonably correct. The planted acres were taken fro1a Cotton 
Statistics prepared by the Crop Reporting Board. The figures show- 
ing reductions, increases and percentages are ours, and there may be 
some errors which are subject to correction. 

The purpose of these tables is to show the reduction in cotton 
planted acres which the Old Cotton Belt has made since the period 
of 1909 to 1933, when from 35 to 45 million acres were planted to 
cotton. And also the areas which, in the face of past experience, have 
during recent years continued to expand its acreage. 

Column A io the table “Reduction in cotton planted acres’’ is the 
acres planted to cotton the year before acreage controls went into 
effect 

Column B is the planted acres in 1934, the first year of controls; 
column C shows the reduction io acres and D the percentage of cut; 
that is, during the first year. 

Column E shows the acres planted to cotton in 1943, which was the 
last year, excepting 1937, of 9 years of acreage controls; and, if acreage 
controls were in 1937 as Mr. Bell stated then, then they actually had 
10 years of acreage controls. 

Column F shows the acreage reduction or increase for 1943 deducted 
from 1933, and column G the percentage. You will note that, with 
exception of the Far Western States, the Old Cotton Belt as a whole 
reduced its planted acres by about 31 percent the first year and about 
45 perceut by the end of allotments. Arizona and California increased 
their acreage during this period as shown. 

The second ts able, “‘Tnerease in cot ton-pl: anted acre ‘s,”’ shows the 
States and areas which have expanded their cotton-planted acres with 
the full knowledge that sup; i would soon exceed demand and an 
equits able further reduction in acres would be necessary. 

The reductioa shown is the acres planted in 1952 from that of 
1943, which was the last year continous allotments were in effect. 
You will note that the “Eastern area,’ with exception of Florida, 
shows a further slight reduction in planted acres. The small increase 
by some States in the ‘‘Valley area”’ is offset by reductions of other 
States. 

We also call your attention to the fact that the Western and Far 
West States have increased their acreage planted to cotton since 
1943 by 5,738,000 acres, and some of these States have an average 
yield equal to 2 acres and more in other areas. 

It is our belief, based on a knowledge of conditions in our own 
State, that the relatively level yearly acreage planted to cotton in 
the Old Cotton Belt has been due to the constant, continual ham- 
mering and pleading of county agents, soil-conservation officials, 
bankers, agricultural writers, and farm organizations to divert acreage 
into soil-building and soil-conserving crops and livestock. 

We still find, however, in practically every State some individuals 
who without acreage controls continue to plant 70 percent to 100 
percent of their land in cotton. This practice is frowned on and 
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criticized by farmers who are planting conservatively and using good 
crop-rotation practices, and is one reason why cotton farmers in a 
great many counties in our State are violently opposed to a straight- 
history basis for cotton allotments from the county level down to 
the farm, at least until allotments have been in effect a sufficient 
length of time to level off the high planters and an accurate farm- 
planted history is available. 

Most of the Midsouth States are comparatively about the same 
as Arkansas with respect to cash income from farm marketing, this 
income being indeed small when compared to States in the North 
Central region. 

For instance, it is about one-fifth of the State of California. Our 
income from livestock is about evenly divided between cattle, hogs, 
and chickens, principally broilers, and amounts to about one-third 
of our total income, 

Cotton comprises two-thirds of our income from crops—that is, 
row crops—rice, soybeans, hay, berries, fruit, and truck crops make 
up the rest. During the past years the production of cotton has 
shifted in Arkansas to counties having land best suited for its pro- 
duction. 

The 26 counties comprising crop-reporting districts 3, 6, and 9 
produce from 85 to 90 percent of the State’s cotton. This same area 
also produces 100 percent of its rice, 88 percent of its soybeans, and 
approximately 60 percent of its oats, wheat, and corn. 

Many of our major cotton-producing counties have average yields 
of above 375 pounds per acre and some exceed 400 pounds. 

We believe that, taking into consideration the length of the growing 

ason and climatic conditions over which the farmer has no control, 
rade in our valley can and do produce cotton as efficiently and 
economically as those in any other area. 

Unfortunately we are not in a position to produce many of the crops 
which are suited to the land of sunshine and seemingly endless supply 
of water for irrigation. Most of our water seems to come at the 
wrong time and in quantities which do more harm than good. It is 
our opinion that further shifts in cotton acreage in our State will 
bring about even higher average yields and greater efficiency in 
production, whereas in new areas further expansion will bring into 
production marginal land which will eventually lower their average 
yield and overall efficiency. 

Senator Easttanp. Mr. Adams, if this bill were enacted and you 
faced as you would in the future a further drastic decline of cotton 
acreage in Arkansas, it would throw thousands of American citizens 
out of work, would it not? 

Mr. Apams. It certainly would. 

Senator EastLanp. Tenants and people at the very lowest rung of 
the economic ladder? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Senator EastLtanp. Do you know anything about the extent of 
hiring wetbacks in the West to cultivate and harvest the cotton 
crop—whether it is a wetback operation or not? 

Mr. Apams. Only what I have heard. Senator, in our State there 
is the National Farm Labor Advisory Committee, and I meet with 
these boys a good deal. I have heard the Immigration Service testify 
about the number of wetbacks thrown back over there every year. 
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Senator Easttanp. Do you see the justice in throwing thousands 
of Americans out of work in order to give employment to wetbacks? 

Mr. Apams. No, sir. I think the American farmer should have 
first consideration. 

Senator EasrLanp. I think the American citizen should have the 
first consideration. 

Mr. Apams. That is right. The council is opposed to legislation 
as contained in H. R. 5655 and S. 2106; also S. 2183, and the recom- 
mendations for additional legislation contained in testimony by 
Frank K. Woolley speaking in behalf of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

We believe the proposal to legislate additional cotton allotted acres 
for 1954 to certain special States over and above what they would 
receive under the present law is unfair and inequitable to the old 
cotton-growing States which have, according to our figures, already 
reduced their acres by about 45 percent while these special states 
were increasing their acres even during the years of cotton allotments. 
The economic effects are just as hard on the low-income families of 
the Midsouth as they are on our friends who are enjoying greater 
prosperity in the Far ‘West. 

Senator ELLenpDER. The only difference is there are more in the 
South than in the West, is that right? 

Mr. Apams. I would think so, yes, sir. We are opposed to a 1- 
percent national acreage reserve as it serves no useful purpose and 
will cause a national scrap among States over its distribution 

We are opposed to cutting the State reserve below 10 percent as 
this amount is needed if properly used to make lawful adjustments 
within the State. We are opposed to a straight mandatory history 
basis from the county level to the farm, at least until allotments have 
been in effect a reasonable length of time and accurate history is 
available. 

We are supporting the Abernethy bill, H. R. 5987, as being the 
best legislation introduced so far to correct inequities in ‘te present 
law. We are not sure that the 22% million minimum acrea: i allot- 
ment is the correct figure. We are certain that it would be disastrous 
to permit the Secretary of Agriculture to set a maximum of 17% 
million. 

Senator EastLanp. Wouldn’t you rather have that? 

Mr. Apams. Certainly. Our question is whether that is enough 
rather than whether it is too little. 

Senator ELLENDER. It would be disastrous because it would be too 
little to plant and go around, but, Mr. Adams, if 17% would give us 
the surplus that we ought to have, I suppose you would be for it, 
would you not? 

Mr. Apams. I cannot see where it would. 

Senator ELLENDER. What is your idea of surplus or carryover? 

Mr. Apams. You are talking about the amount of the carryover 
what should be the amount of the carryover? 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. Apams. That is debatable but I do not think the acres should 
be cut drastically at one time. 

Senator ELLENDER. Some are advocating that the surplus should 
not be in excess of 2 to 2% million bales instead of the 4 to 5 that is 
now the case. 
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Mr. Apams. Of course, the cotton mill would like to have as much 
as they could to play on, I understand. Ido not know what the right 
figure should be but I do not think that the farmers acreage should be 
cut too drastically in 1 year, and I do not think we should be penalized 
by that number of acres in the carryover. 

We have some counties in our State that would suffer a hardship 
under the present county-factor basis. We feel that the Abernethy 
bill which would permit the county committee to request and the 
Secretary to grant permission to use the history basis would take care 
of most inequities within the county. We also feel that the State and 
county committees should be permitted to use part of their reserve to 
take care of inequities and prevent hardships. 

In closing, we want to say that the 5-year history basis for national 
acreage allotments in our opinion is fair and reasonable to take care of 
shift sand trends and if the present expansion continues in the Far West 
we will eventually have to give up these acres anyway. We most 
certainly do not want to give them up in any 1 year. 

Senator Horny. These tables will appear in the record. 

Senator EastLanp. Congressman Abernethy is here. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Shall I proceed now? 

Senator Hory. Do you want to make any statement, Mr. Pruitt? 

Mr. Pruirr. Nothing; only to agree with what Mr. Adams has 
said. We want the 5-year average instead of the 3, and we think from 
the news we got this week that if the cotton acreage is planted we cer- 
tainly will be safe with the 22% million acreage allotment next year. 

Mr. Apams. I would like to point out that Mr. Pruitt comes from 
a section in Arkansas that under the 1950 allotment did suffer some 
inequities. 

Senator Horny. Thank you both for coming here. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


Reduction in cotton planted acres during years cotton allotments were in effect 
1934-86, 1938-4! 


[Thousands of acres] 





P Qo Reduc-| Per- aan 5 | Reduc Per 
1965 * 1934? | ‘tion? | cent 4 ee tion ® | cent? 

Alabama Sitabtngadeisedine 3, 150 2, 144 1, OOF 31.9 1, 627 1, 523 48.3 
Florida 119 93 26 21.8 42 77 | 64.7 
Georgia abi 2, 870 2, 164 706 24. 6 1, 618 , 252 43. 6 
North Carolina 1, 302 980 322 24.7 850 942 | 54.3 
South Carolina 1, 811 1, 299 512 28 1, 148 663 | 58. 5 
Virginia 75 58 17| 226 34 4] 54. 6 
Arkansas 3, 501 2, 196 1, 305 37.2 1, 888 1, 613 Af 
Louisiana _-.._-- . E 1, 767 1, 201 506 32 987 44.1 
Mississippi 3, 791 2, 55€ 1, 235 32 2, 515 33.6 
Missour 468 319 | 149 31.8 375 19.8 
Tennessec 1, 151 763 388 43. 7 723 37.1 
Oklahoma 4,078 2, 909 1, 169 28. 6 1, 554 61.9 
Pexas . 15, 623 | 10, 685 4, 938 31.6 7,915 49.3 
Arizona... 161 136 25 1.4 +20)4 +2), 7 
California =e Ef 223 225 +2 +.1 +291 +30. 4 
New Mexico . an | 129 100 29 | 2.2 112 1.3 
All other 29 32 +3 |. 17 41.3 

United States total 40,248 | 27,860 | 12, 568 31.2 | 21,900 | 18, 348 45.5 


11933 planted acres; the year before allotments went into effect. 
Note: The 10-year average 1924-33 planted acres is 41,938,000. 
2 1934 planted acres, under the first year of allotments. 
+ Reduction in acres the first year of allotments 
4 Percentage reduction in cotton acres first year of allotments. 
5 1943 planted acres; the last of 9 years of allotments (excluding 1937). 
6 Reduction in acres from 1933 after 9 years of allotments. 
Percentage reduction in acres from 1933 after 9 years of allotments. 
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Increase in cotton planted acres from 1943, excluding 1944-46 


(Planted acres in tl 


Year 1943 1947 1948 1949 


Alabama_____. 1, 627 1, 5 1, 637 1, 82 1, 327 
Florida 42 39 6 l { 
Georgia 1, 618 1, 28 1, 286 1, 47 { 
North Carolina R50 677 730 869 ; 
Sonth Carolina 1, 148 1, ( 1, 123 1, 28 879 
Virginia 4 3 >} 23 
Eastern 5, 319 4, 574 4. 828 5,5 843 
Arkansas 1, 888 ? OS > 335 » 668 ] 8 
Lovisiana 987 777 957 l ' 
Mississippi » F > 379 5R3 ) 859 a4 
Missouri B75 48] 539 604 s 
Tennessee 723 734 7 &4 629 
Valley 6, 488 6.4 189 
Oklahoma 1, 554 1, 155 1, 069 1. 344 

Texas 7,915 8, 428 l 

Western ), 469 9, 583 9, SF 12 ) 8 
Arizona r 04 6 282 101 280 
California 291 536 810 i 

New Mexico 112 169 “+ ; 7A 
Far West 607 } l 1. ¢ 1. 04 
All other 17 l¢ 17 


United States Total 21. 900 21. 560 2 1] 97.719 12 


Alabama 1, 469 1, 55¢€ 7 { 
Florida 63 5 l ) 

Georgia 1, 424 1, 429 189 

North Carolina ___- a 711 753 7 
South Carolina 1, 07 1, 109 ) 4 
Virginia 19 2¢ 8 

Eastern 4, 761 4.9 ] 

Arkansas 2, 211 1,9 l 

Louisiana O49 S99 SS 8.9 
Mississippi 2, 463 2, 399 116 1.6 
Missouri 597 125 

rennessee _ 805 S41 118 

Valley 7, 025 6, 549 265 4.0 204 3. 1 
Oklahoma 1, 561 1, 283 271 17.4 
Texas 12, 513 

Western 14, 074 13, 039 

Arizona ‘48 669 465 232. 8 
California 1, 331 1, 407 1, 21¢ 417.8 
New Mexico 328 310 l 
Far West 2, 207 2, 386 1, 897 312 
All other 18 1 


United States Total 28, 085 26, 952 6, O1F 881 
! Increase or decrease in acres from 1943. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY, UNITED STATES 


REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE FIRST CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. AsnerNnetuy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I appreciate this opportunity. I know you are busy, pushed for time, 
and I will certainly try to limit my statement as much as possible so 
the out-of-town witnesses may be heard. 

Reference has been made to a bill which I introduced in the House, 
H. R. 5987. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that the principal purpos« 
of mv bill is to set a national minimum allotment of 22% million acres 
I will not go into the necessity for such a minimum because I think 
you already have had sufficient testimony in the record to justify 
such a minimum. In the administration of the 1949 act there was 
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considerable criticism made of the act to the effect that it put the 
State and county committees in a straitjacket and did not permit 
them to use the reserves for the purpose of eliminating inequities 
and relieving hardships 

Section 2 of my bill loosens up the law and will permit them to 
use the reserves for that purpose. Section 3 provides for a realloca 
tion of unused acreage. I intended for that to be limited only to 
1954 and possibly 1955 although the bill as it reads makes it per- 
manent. I don’t think it is wise to give permanent authority to 
reallocate unused acreage. 

Senator ELLtenpErR. Does that apply to the belt as a whole? 

Mr. Apernetuy. Yes. For a year or so I think it would be well 
to reallocate in view of the fact that just after quotas are invoked 
we do not plant up to anything like the full quotas. That was par- 
tucularly true in 1950 and I think it will be as much so in 1954. 

Senator ELLENDER. Any surplus would have to be reallotied to the 
States. 

Mr. Aperneruy. It will be reallotted to the county. My bill also 
provides something which I think is very essential in areas where 
some farmers plant high and some plant low. The law now directs 
that the allocation be made to farms on a cropland factor basis. We 
are all familiar with that. My bill gives the county committees the 
authority and discretion by and with the consent of the Secretary to 
put a county on a history basis if the county committee finds that that 
would be more suitable for their counties. My particular area is one 
which might be more suitable because I represent thousands of small 
cotton farmers with a few large estates scattered through the district. 

There are a few pretty good-sized cotton farmers who plant two, 
three, and four hundred acres of cotton. Most of the farmers are 
5-, 10-, and 20-acre planters. 3y the time allotments have been 
made to them these larger planters are completely destroyed although 
they are historically rather large producers of cotton and their plant- 
ings help to bring the acreage to the counties. I think there should 
be a limitation put in this bill limiting farmers to planting 40 percent 
of their cropland to cotton. We all know it isa highly depleting crop. 
The testimony showed here yesterday that the yields in the West 
in California since 1951 have decreased 25 percent. Why? Simply 
because they are planting so much of their land to cotton out there 
that they are absolutely destroying it. 

They might say who am I to be looking after their business. I 
might say who are they to be looking after mine, because they have 
been here t lling me how impoverished l am because of our cotton 
yield, suggesting that we cannot grow cotton economically. That is 
for us to decide. But crop rotation and soil conservation is every- 
body’s business. We all have the responsibility of saving our land. 

Senator EasrLtanp. Mr. Abernethy, with the limited acreage and 
the choice that we have as to who plants cotton, do you think it 
should co to the big corporate operations? 

Mr. Anerneruy. If you let me go about 3 minutes further I will 
touch on and close with that point. That is the point I will close on 
and I think it is the important thing to be considered by this ¢ ongress 
We hear a lot about trends. This law was not written yesterday. 
This law was written originally in 1938 and it has been studied for 
15 years by experienced Members of Congress who know something 


"e 
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about it. Th V did not come to Congress last week or last month or 
last vear or the vear before that This law was written by men 
who were on this committee and on the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, who have served in the Congress for 15 and 20 vears They 
certainly took into consideration the trends when they wrote the law, 


not just for cotton, but for all other crops that are planted under 
controls. The base which they put into the law incidenta 
vears for wheat, not 5 years, as it is for cotton, but 10 years for wh 
the base which they put into the law is not a stationary base: It is a 
moving base and as these people increased their planting in my section 
or the West or any other place or as they decrease, it is reflected in 
the allotments 

So it cannot be said that the law is such that it freezes cotton to a 
particular area The base that we have in the law is a moving base 
and trends are automatically taken care of by this moving base 
We have rather te mperate plant rs in the South, Mr. Chairmai We 


have been bit by the very thing that is going to destroy the western 


¢ 


cotton planter. The South was absolutely impoverished for 75 years 
because they planted all of their land to cotton and now the West is 
doing the same thing 

It has not been many years since Mississippi planted over 4 million 
acres to cotton, but today we plant only oO It has not been many 
years since Louisiana planted nearly 2 million acres to cotton ut 


today they plant little more than a million. It has not been many 
years since North Carolina planted 1,648,000, but today they plant 
753,000. South Carolina used to plant 2,100,000 and today it plants 
1.100.000 Oklahoma used to plant 1,174,000 acres They did } 
like these people out West are doing now. ‘They planted up to their 
chins They planted all they had to cotton and they did not get 
any tax amortization certificate to he Ip put them in business either, 
but today they are planting only 1,280,000 

We in the South have been burned by this thing and we know what 
it will do to you. We did not start living with it yesterday. We 
started living with it before the days of the Civil War and we posi- 
tively impoverished ourselves and bleached our soil. But, by an 
vith the help of a good Department of Agriculture and a good Exten- 
sion Service and other agricultural agencies, we have come back and 
restored our economy and planted our agriculture on a sensible, sound 
rotation basis. 

I am glad to say that the chairman of this committee has visited 
my State and he knows something about the efforts which we wer 
making down there to control the produc tion of cotton and get into 
some other crops that will carry us toward a balanced farm economy. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you have the table there? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Would you mind putting that in the record 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I will be glad to 

The CHarrMAN. Without objection, it will be inserted at this point 
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Mr. Apernetuy. This may not be appreciated, but it is a fact 
and I think it ought to have been said a long time ago, When I 
came to this Congress I came with the opinion that the Congress 
was created for the benefit of the people and that the Government 
was created for the benefit of the people. I came here with the view 
and opinion, my friends, this Congress would do that which would 
do the most good for the most people. 

That is what I thought we would do, and up until now I say that 
the Congress has done that. It has always followed a course that 
would do the most good for the most people. We have so done in 
the cotton and other agricultural acts. All through the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, you wiil find reference after 
reference to small farms, small farms, small farms, speaking of small 
people, not of corporate planters, not of The Western Cotton Oil 
Co. and the Anderson-Clayton Cotton Co. but of small people. 

That is the way this law was written in the interest of small people. 
What else have we put on the statute books in the interest of small 
people? The minimum-wage law. Was it put there for the benefit 
of the corporate interests of this country? It was not. It was put 
there for the benefit of the little man, the workingman, the man who 
makes a living with his hands, who has a wife and maybe a couple of 
kids to support. 

What else have we done? Haven’t we created committees in this 
Congress for the benefit of small business. Isn’t there one in the 
Senate and one in the House for the benefit of small business? What 
else do we have in our Government today for the benefit of small 
people? The Smaller War Plants Corporation for small business. 
We have even geared our taxpaying schedule in the interest of the 
little man, in the interest of the masses of the people, on the basis of 
ability to pay. Hundreds of examples like this could be pointed to. 
I am surprised—I am really surprised—that we have considered this 
question as far as we have, which is pressed by the powerfully potent 
lobby of the cottonseed-oil trust and corporation cotton farmers, and 
I mean every word I say. 

Now, this gigantic lobby wants to reverse the principles which have 
been invoked in the interest of little people. They want the cotton 
acreage to be put into the hands of the corporate planters and in effect 
imported Mexican cottonpickers. You know, maybe I have made a 
mistake voting for this imported Mexican-labor law. Maybe the 
Congressman from South Carolina on my committee and North 
Carolina and the other sections of the Southeast have made a mistake 
voting for this so-called imported farm-labor law, which has put these 
western corporate cottongrowers into farming cotton in competition 
with our little farmers. 

Senator Easr.anp. Is it not your information that that program 
had been nothing but a license to exploit human beings? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I have heard it charged, Senator. I can not say 
that it is. 

Senator EastLanp. That is what it is said to be. 

Mr. Anernetuy. That is what they charge it to be. 

They want to reverse all of that. They want to reverse one of the 
great principles upon which this Government was founded and 
perpetuated. That is that it will do the thing which will do the most 
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good for the most people. I have more people in my congressional 
district growing cotton than in all of the State of California. But 
there is not one of them here this morning. 

Do you know why? They don’t know that these people are here 
trying to raid their cotton acreage. That is right. They do not 
know this morning that there is a group of people who have been in 
this town for the last 6 weeks knocking on the door of every Congress- 
man and Senator they thought they could pressure to take acreage 
away from them. 

Many of these people are in the fields in my district this morning 
some of them with their wives and some with their children. They 
may have 5 acres of cotton and maybe 20. And yet these western 
corporate pl: inters say if they don’ t give them some of their acreage 
they are going to be in a hell of a shape. What kind of shape are we 
going to be in? What they first proposed, which they have since 
abandoned incidentally, would put 40,000 people in my State on the 
road as common beggars. We would then have another Tobacco 
Road sure enough. That is exactly what we will have. Nota farce ele 
solitary witness in support of this western raid has appeared before the 
House Committee on Agriculture who plants less than 300 acres of 
cotton, and-the average national allotment is only 10 acres to the farm. 

There are about 2 million allotments. There will be about 22 
million acres allotted. I will say there will be 10 acres to the farm, 
maybe 11 acres. One of these western witnesses took the stand 
before our committee, shedding crocodile tears in the interest of his 
western veterans. | represent veterans, too. I represent more 
veterans than the people who support this western bill. 

I said ‘Are you a veteran?” He said “Yes.” I said “How much 
cotton do you grow?” He said “A thousand acres. A thousand 
acres.” I said, ‘You have said you want to make allotments to all 
alike.’ He said “Yes.” I said ‘Then that will be about 10 acres 
apler e. Are you ready to cut yours back to 10?” 

Of course he was not. sut he was shedding crocodile tears over the 
plight of his 1,000-acre cotton veterans out there. Incidentally, he 
was from the Pecos Valley area where they yield only about 160 
pounds of cotton per acre. Still he was joining his far west friends in 
saying that we in the South can’t produce cotton economically and 
efficiently. We average almost 400 pounds per acre in my State of 

higher quality and get 5 to 10 cents more per pound for it. 

In 1949 we southern cotton farmers were rather benevolent. We 
met with these same westerners in Memphis. We agreed to give up 
to them some of our acreage. We gave it up. We did not want to 
do it, but we did. Their tears then were bigger than they are now. 
Now they want us to give again. They were cut almost 40 percent 
then and maintained a strong economy. But they tell you today if 
they were cut 40 percent, or even 30, they would go out of the cotton 
business. Ridiculous. 

Many of them have just gotten into cotton farming. Who can get 
out the quickest or the easiest, the man who got in the business 
yesterday or the man who has been in it all his life? Who can get 
out of it easiest, the man who got in it yesterday or last year or the 
before, or the man who has been in it all his life? 

The only criticism they have to offer of my people is that they are 
too small, they ought to be out of the cotton business, they don’t 
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produce enough per acre. Wouldn’t that be a nice argument for the 
A. X P. stores OI! any othe r } 
grocery store? Wouldn’t that be a nice argument for some big chain 


large chain to make against the corner 
concern to come here and make against the small-town merchant? 
And it is these same little people, as Senator Stennis stated yesterday 
before this committee, who when tro ib] comes upon our co mtry 
who answer the call to defend us from our enemies. When someone is 
needed to defend us you cannot draft a western mechanical ‘OLtONn- 
picker or Mexican wetback to Korea to fight our battles. The ones 
who do the fighting are these same little people in whose interest 
I appear here today. 

[ am surprised at the Farm Bureau. I am really surprised, and 
every Farm Bureau man in my section of the country is surprised at 
the attitude taken by the American Farm Bureau. Members of the 
American Farm Bureau board met out in Chicago and voted tha 
we give up our acreage. Many of these board members who so voted 
resided in the Wheat Belt. A few weeks before, when they met in 
Omaha to consider a wheat bill, th v did not vote to ! ive up any of 
their own wheat acreage to these new wheat producers in Colorado, 
Idaho, and other Western States which have had large increases in 
wheat production. 

They wanted to keep their wheat acreage, oh, yes but they want 


1 
A 





me to give up my cotton acreage for the benefit of these western 
people. Another thing, the Bureau’s proposal is this, to put it in its 


l 


true light: The Bureau says let’s first take 607,500 acres of cotton 
allotments and give them to these suffering corporate cotton planters 
and then take the rest of the national allotment and divide it up 
according to law? 

That is their plan Wew ill rive the Mm, first a bonus of 607,000 ucres 
Their program for wheat and cotton is as 
That is not just my opinion. It is also the opinion of the chairman 
of the House Committee on Agriculture. In responding to the Farm 
Bureau witness, Mr. Woolley, my chairman said: 


inconsistent as it can be. 


I agree with what Mr. Abernethy says. I think you are as inconsistent as you 
can be in your proposals on these two crops 

That is the comment of the chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture in referring to the Farm Bureau plans for wheat and cotton. 
In closing let me say, Mr. Chairman, I realize that I have gotten my 
feelings into this thing, I feel very deeply about it. I am here to fight 
as best I can, the battle of the little cotton farmers of my district. 
I wish I had a powerful group of lobbyists to knock on these doors as 
these westerners are doing. I don’t have them, but I will tell you 
what I am going to do. I will be dog some knocking myself 

I thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Thank you, Congressman Abernethy. The chair- 
man wishes to note that Congressman Jones of Missouri has been in 
constant attendance during these hearings. Mr. Jones, I understand, 
does not desire to make any statement, but is interested m the testi- 
mony which is being given here and the type of legislation which may 
ultimately come out of it. Did you want to say a word, Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jonzs. I might say that Mr. Hilton Bracey, of the Missouri 
Cotton Producers Association, which is the organization representing 
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the cotton producers of my district, is here to present a statement. 
I also concur in the Abernethy bill. 

The CuarrMan. Also the Chair notes the presence of Senator Gore, 
of Tennessee. 

Are you ready to speak now, Mr. Wingate? 

Mr. WinGate. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF H. L. WINGATE, PRESIDENT, GEORGIA FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION, PELHAM, GA. 


The CuarrmMan. The next witness will be Mr. H. L. Wingate, of 
the Georgia Farm Bureau, Pelham, Ga. 

Mr. Wineatr. Mr. Chairman, I am H. L. Wingate, president of 
the Georgia Farm Bureau Federation, representing approximately 
50,000 farmers in Georgia. I am also a member of the board of 
directors of the American Farm Bureau Federation and have been 
for the past 11 years. I appreciate very much this opportunity to 
appear before you and I want to take just a few minutes to go back 
on this cotton argument that we have here. 

I know all about the Memphis meeting and working on up to the 
amendment of the act of 1938 which took place in 1939. The Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau was mixed up in that and we all reached agreement 
in 1939 after giving and taking—a little more giving, quite a bit 
more, in fact, giving than taking—but we reached agreement, and 
we have gone along with that act and supported it up until this 
past vear. 

At the board meeting that closed April 1 of this year, the board 
of directors asked the cotton producing State farm bureaus to call a 
meeting of the cotton producers and make any recommendations to 
the Farm Bureau that they thought were wise. That meeting was 
held in Fort Worth, Tex., on April 20. I have a copy of the minutes 
of that meeting and we were almost unanimous—not exactly—in that 
meeting. Bear in mind that changes were recommended. Later 
there was a meeting of the executive committee of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation in Washington. One member of that com- 
mittee, Mr. George Wilson from California, was not satisfied with 
the situation and he asked the committee to call upon the cotton 
producing States to hold another cotton meeting, and they asked that 
that be held in Chicago on June 27, prior to our meeting of the board 
on June 29, to make recommendations to the board on cotton legis- 
lation. 

I attended the meeting in Fort Worth; I attended the meeting in 
Chicago, and considerable argument developed there. There were a 
lot of people there from all sections, and practically all the States 
were represented. The discussion started there about cutting Cali- 
fornia or not cutting California below 25 percent of the 1952 acreage. 
Of course, we opposed that, and to make a long story short, we saw 
there was a mean fight on; we started trying to get a little agreement, 
by maybe giving a little to stop this argument. 

We were not in favor of giving up, we were in favor of standing 
by the law. And the Fort Worth meeting voted to stand by the 
law asit was. We went beyond the 1949 act, made some recommenda- 
tions there, and not all were in agreement still, but all reached agree- 
ment except two States, and that was California and Arizona. That 
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agreement was reached on not cutting anyone over 30 percent more 
than their 1950 allotment 

I did not agree to that, but I told them I would not oppose it then, 
I would go back to my people and explain to them and if they were 
willing to take it, I would go along with them, but I thought we were 
giving up entirely too much. 

Well, that was on Arizona and California, and then Texas got into 
it. The Texas representative said: 

We are willing to stand by the law as it is, but if you are going to be putting 
in gadgets, we want something. 


we did not take any vote; we just checked to see how everybody felt 
and they were all in agreement except two States. 

Senator ELLENDER. All in agreement as to what? 

Mr. Wincatsr. On the 30-percent cut, except two States 

Senator ELLENDER. What were the two States? 

Mr. Winaate. Arizona and California. I told them I would not 
agree to it, but I would see if my people would go along with it. 
Mississippi left their vote with me and I stated the same to them. 
I told them | certainly would not cast a vote for Mississippi on that 
deal, but I would report it to them and if they wanted to go along 
O. K., but Mr. Walter Randolph, of Alabama, was chairman of that 
committee. We moved out from there and went to the board of 
directors on a Monday morning, and the board took it under advise- 
ment. I want to digress right here at this point, just a little bit. 
I want to clear up some things that happened in this board meeting, 
and it certainly is no pleasure for me to make the statement that I 
am going to make at this time. 

It was not a closed meeting. It was an open meeting, and I want 
to state to you—I have the minutes here of the meeting of our board 
of directors that closed on April 1 this year, and the very last part of 
the minutes show there where Mr. George Wilson from California 
made a motion for us to interpret and insist that the Allocation Act of 
1949 be interpreted to mean the last 5 years, and with 1949 knocked 
out that would mean ooly 4 years would be included in that average, 
and not go back to 1947. 

Mr. Walter Randolph made a motion to table this motion. The 
motion to table was lost. Mr. Walter Randolph immediately made 
a motion that we abide by the act as the Solicitor of the Department 
of Agriculture interpreted it. That was a substitute motion. Mr. 
George Wilson from California seconded the motion. Gentlemen, 
the vote was unanimous that we support the Allocation Act of 1949 
as it was amended—I mean, the amendment of 1949. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean the law as it is now on the statute 
books? 

Mr. Wineaate. The law as it is now written on the statute books, 
exactly. Now, they had called us in—cotton producers—as a national 
farm organization, to meet and discuss this bill and make recommenda- 
tions to that board. They called a second meeting and Mr. Randolph 
recommended to that board the 30 percent, and he got a second 

Mr. Wilson in the board meeing made a motion that they make it 
not less than 25 percent and he got a second to his motion. Of 
course there was a vote on that motion. He amended Mr. Randolph’s, 
and there was a vote on his motion first 


And there is where this 22% came in. So to make a long story short, 
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Gentlemen, the board of directors in that meeting voted 11 to 8 
to not cut California and Arizona more than 25 percent, which re- 
versed the position of 3 months prior to that, and we had approved 
the minutes just about 2 hours before that vote was taken, and they 
repudiated their own action just that quick. 

I want to state to you that only one member of that board outside 
of the Cotton Belt, one man voted with us. All the rest of the mem- 
bers voted against us. They asked us to go out and discuss this 
question among ourselves and bring in a recommendation. We 
brought in a recommendation Mr. Walter Randolph presented it 
and told them only two States were objecting. They voted us down 
to go with the two States, and said “You have even gone beyond the 
law, but you must go still further.”” That is the position that the 
American Federation board of directors took. 

Senator Jounston. So the board of directors took the bull by the 
tail, so to speak, and undid what you had already done. 

Mr. WinGate. That is exactly right. The bull or the Cotton 
selt. Either one. They certainly got us. Now I want to turn 
to the statement of Mr. Frank \\ oolley here just a little bit. 

Senator ELLeNpDER. Before you go to that: What would be the 
effect of the provision finally passed by the board? 

Mr. Winearr. The final effect would be—well, I appreciate your 
bringing that up, Senator, because I did not quite finish the board’s 
action. They voted us down, and I do not know how in the world 
they happened to decide to come back, but I did not think it was 
parliamentary what they did, but they did come back, and they 
made a motion to reconsider and I don’t know that they voted on that, 
but they finally got back and made another motion to vote on not 
cutting them below 27! percent. That was carried. 

Senator ELLENDER. By the same vote? 

Mr. Wincars. No, sir. I don’t know that vote and nobody else 
does. exactly, but because it was a voice vote, the other vote was 
carried, and we know exactly what that was, but this is a voice vote, 
but I do know we were defeated. Those of us that were defeated, 
Senator, we were so dumbfounded when that board voted us down, 
we were just knocked off our feet. 

Senator ELLENDER. You were kind of mad about it? 

Mr. Wrneatrr. Yes, we certainly were. 

Senator ELtenprER. That is probably why you did not pay much 
attention to what happened afterward. 

Mr. Winearr. In a yea-and-nay vote you cannot pay much at- 
tention, 

Senator ELLENDER. You recorded the one that was 11 to 8. 

Mr. Wineare. They had a direct count on that. 

Senator ELLtenper. Evidently you lost your heads and did not go 
on and get this count as you had previously done. 

Mr. Wincarre. Were defeated and I did not especially know that 
the count amounted to anything. But I do want to say this: I know 
there are several of them, 2 or 3 of them at least, that did not even 
vote the next time. They just say ‘We are whipped” and throw up 
their hands. But Mr. Woolley says here, and I am reading from his 
testimony. He was asked by Senator Eastland if Mr. Randolph 
opposed, and he said Mr. Randolph did not oppose. This is his 
answer: 
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Mr. Randolph was not opposed 


Senator Eastland said: ‘‘Sir.”’ 


Mr. Woolley said: 


Randelph did not vote against i 

Senator HAsTLAND. He said he would support it 

Mr. Wincate. I am eoing further 

He did not vote against the a 

Senator EasTLAND. Does he favor this pr 19 

Mr W OOLLEY Yes, he d .. a 1 ( | p t ‘ | , 
port it. 


Gentlemen, I was hoping Mr. Woolley would be here [ asked 


to be here. He is here I was in the meeting and Mr. Woolley was 
there. I called Biloxi, Miss., and asked Mr. Flake Shaw to check with 
him and see if he made that statement. Mr. Randolph, so Mr. llake 
Shaw said, stated that he did not vote on the amendment and did not 
make any statement on it. I will let Mr. Randolph settle that 
Senator EastLtanp. What happened about the State of Mississippi? 


Mr. Wineatre. The State of Mississippi was not represented in 
that—they are not on the board—in the board meeting 

Senator EasTLanp. Mr. Eccles was there? 

Mr. Wincater. He was at the cotton meeting. 

Senator EasrLanpb. Did he support this proposal? 

Mr. WinGate. No, sir; he was not there when we voted. He left 
and left his vote with me. 

Senator Easrtanpb. You had his proxy? 

Mr. WinGate. Yes. Now | want to turn over here further 
to be fair about this thing. I think Mr. Woolley is mixed up on tl 
When the vote was taken on the 30 percent that was 8 to 11, \ 
Randolph did make a statement He said 


Gentlemen, I wish you had voted on somet xr we could have gone a 


you on. 

Mr. Flake Shaw made that statement. He agreed and Mr. Emmett 
Schlessen from Missouri said: 

I wish you could have voted on something I could go along 

He said if he went up there Mr. Jones would eat him up on that 
proposition. So I recorded my vote 

I did not want there to be any question about mine. Now I want 
to turn over here to page 210 jn this testimony here given by Mr. 
Frank Woolley—I am not trying to be hard on Mr. Woolley. We 
were in open meeting there, and I do not know how they could keep 
up with it too close, but Mr. Woolley states here—this is Mr. Woolley: 

Here is what everybody there did agree to There was a 100 percent unanimous 
agreement, including Mr. Wingate of Georgia, that no State should be cut more 
than 30 percent. 

My position all the way through—I never had agreed to that. | 
said I would try to get my people. I don’t want anybody to think I 
had agreed to that because I had not. I said if my people were willing 
to go along. I thought it was too much. I would have agreed to 35 
And Mr. Baker is here and he knows I talked with him. We talke« 
about that thing a little bit. 


86641—58——12 
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[ want to turn over here to page 219 and I just want to try to clear 
up a little bit of this record here: 

The only discussion we got into was everybody came down to an agreement 
very readily, to the point where they agreed that no State ought to be cut more 
than 30 percent. 

There are other statements in here practically like that, that we 
were very much in sympathy with them and the reason we were going 
to that 30 percent. 

Gentlemen, I want the record to show that we voted in Fort Worth, 
Tex., to stand by the law as it was, and the vast majority of the 
Cotton States in this Nation today still want the law just like it is. 
We were merely trying to figure out something to avoid an argument 
up here in Washington, to get some legislation in effect. 

The only time they got into a discussion was some people thought that we 
ought to say that no State would be cut more than 25 percent and we stood there 
and discussed the question up one side and down the other, between the points 
of whether or not we would say that no State should be cut more than 25 percent 
or would be cut more than 30. 


Over on page 222 here Mr. Woolley says: 


It was clearly recognized by every cotton-producing State represented at the 
meeting in Chicago that the inequities of such a situation 
See, the inequities, we recognize the inequities of Arizona and 
California. Well, I have not recognized that. I know it is tough on 
them, but they went into it with their eyes open. They knew the 
law, helped us write it. Again I am trying to say we were trying to 
get some agreement. I want to turn over to page 223. 

Mr. Woolley states here: 

The need for this relief is not purely a question of ironing out inequities between 
cotton producers in the various States. It also involved the matter of protecting 
producers of other crops against excessive shifts of diverted acres into the produc- 
tion of their crops, some of which have no price support protection. 

Now, gentlemen of the committee, that does not enter into this 
situation whatsoever. They did bring up that argument and we 
mentioned there: 

This is a matter that will have to go to the Congress, and the Congress will have 
to decide themselves what to do about these diverted acres. 

But that was not an argument there and I hope you will not take 
that that statement in the record meant—that may be the way that 
western crowd voted, you understand, I do not know what was the 
cause—the wheat crowd and corn crowd— but I know that was not 
the point that we were deciding there. 

One on page 224 of the record Mr. Woolley states: 

A high percentage of the irrigated land that has been brought into production 
in recent years and devoted to cotton was land that was nonirrigated land, that 
has been leveled and improved and irrigated, and as a consequence it has been 
upgraded from dry land into irrigated land and its productivity; there is absolutely 
no comparison between the two. 

Here is what I want to get at here. It says: 

A part of that is that here you have a guaranteed profitable price which induces 
the people to go out and make that kind of a gamble. 

That is exactly what they were doing. They were gambling out 
there. They knew this law was there. ‘They knew we had been good 
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to them in 1949 and they thought they would have or maybe they 
thought they would do better to come to the Congress. 

Senator Easttanp. You would mean when the formula in the 
present law was agreed upon; would you not? 

Mr. Winaate. Yes, sir. 

Senator Easttanp. Did the representatives of the western cotton- 
growers agree to that formula? 

Mr. Winaate. You mean the one in 1949? 

Senator Easrtanp. The one that they are attacking at this time; 
did they agree to it? 

Mr. Winaate. They did. 

Senator Easttanp. Did they endorse it as equitable? 

Mr. Wingate. Yes, sir. In fact, they said they thought they won 
a victory, and they did. Gentlemen, I want to state, before I let this 
slip my memory: There have been statements made here, and New 
Mexico has been brought into this thing a whole lot. I want to state 
to you so far as the Farm Bureau representatives are concerned, in the 
cotton meeting in Fort Worth and the cotton meeting in Chicago, Mr. 
Delmar Roberts stood up and told the group that he was ready to 
stand by the present law. 

He says, ‘“‘You can’t live with a 40-percent cut or a 50-percent cut.” 
He says, ‘We lived in 1950 with a 50-percent cut, and we can do it 
again.’’ So he was ready to go along. So I do want to say that, so far 
as the Farm Bureau is concerned, New Mexico went along with us. 

Now, gentlemen, I do not want to be misunderstood. I am dis- 
turbed by this situation. We have in Georgia 171,100 eligible voters 
to vote in cotton quotas this fall. That would give us an average of 
7.4 acres per voter. We have in the Nation—Mr. Tom Abernethy 
gave you the exact figures from the Department of Agriculture, and 
he has the figures—2,015,845 eligible voters on this cotton-allotment 
proposition this fall. Let me just review a few of the States here for 
you, and I would like to present this in the record when I get through, 
if I may. 

The CHarrMan. It will be placed in the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows: 


Acres al- potimated 
tted with ae A cre er 
00 .000- prod x vote 
acre base eligit t 
ove, 
Alabama P jae ‘ 1, 437, 000 218, 900 
Arizona. eikonal 368, 000 8, 20K 14.8 
Arkansas ie 1, 943, 000 146, 700 : 
California... 893, 000 25, 4K l 
Florida _. $3, 000 17, 800 24 
Georgia. 1, 275, 000 171, 100 7.4 
Dlinois__. 4, 100 1. 500 
Kansas 10 
Kentucky : 11, 200 100 
Louisiana--. 816, 000 95, 000 26 
Mississippi. - 2, 244, 000 192, 500 
Missouri_- 485, 000 6, 500 
New Mexico. 215, 000 11. 000 19. 5 
Nevada.....-.. dl 1, 000 5. 000 
North Carolina 666, 000 169, 100 4.0 
Oklahoma 1, 171, 000 173, 100 6.7 
South Carolina 196, 000 7, 600 9 
Tennessee 729, 000 111. 400 6.4 
teeta = ), 180, 000 186, TOK 18.9 
Virginia __ ; 22, 500 13. 000 
ik wenciannn . 
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Mr. Wincare. Alabama has 218,900 voters. They will have 
allotted under a 2'-million-acre minimum for next year, 22'-million- 
acre minimum allotment; Alabama will get 1,437,000 acres, or 6% 
acres per voter 

Arizona would have 368,000 acres of cotton with 8,200 eligible 
voters, an average of 44.6 acres per voter. 

Arkansas would have 1.943.000 acres with 146.700 with 13.3. 

California would bave 893,000 acres, 25,400 voters, with 35.1 acres 
per voter 

I have viven vou Georgia It has come down to Louisiana. You 
would have 816,000 with 95,000 voters This does not mean farms 
now, gentlemen. This is the farm and the sharecroppers and this, 


that, and the other, they are all eligible to vote. 


They would have 8.6 per voter in Louisiana. In Mississippi they 
would have 11.6 acres to the voter. They have 192,500 eligible 
people to vote. In Missouri they have 36,500 eligible to vote, they 


would have 13.3 
In New Mexico they would have 19.3 per eligible voter. In North 


Carolina, 4 acres, with 169,100 voters, and 666,000 acres, 4 acres pel 


I 


voter 

Oklahoma, 173,100 voters, with 1,171,000 acres, 6.7 acres per 
voter. South Carolina, 137,600, with 996,000 acres, 7.2 acres pel 
voter. Tennessee, I will give. you the acreage, 6.4, and down to 


Texas, Texas would have 8.9 acres, with 486,700 voters, 9,180,000 
acres. 

Gentlemen, I do not want to take up too much of your time. I want 
to endorse what Congressman Abernethy said—his statement with 
reference to people and corporate farms. I! am calling your attention 
here to the two States that have given us the trouble, and that our 
national organization supported—Arizona and California. 

They combined would have 33,800 eligible voters in this Nation 
out of 1,015,845 voters. They have the highest average by far, 44.8, 
and Arizona, 35.1, and if they cannot live with that, gentlemen, | 
wonder what you think we can do in the Cotton Belt where we have 
grown cotton all of our lives. 

I want to be progressive. [ want to move along and do a lot of 
these things but I want to call attention to the fact that these people 
I think are asking a little bit too much of us. 

They are asking us to support them in their efforts to get dams 
built out there, and I think we should; [ am not crying 

They asked us to appropriate money to help get labor for them. 
We help pay part of that money. They have this amortization plan 
on their cotton gins and their oil mills out there in California alone to 
the tune of approximately $26 million and we are helping pay that. 
And now all they want us to do is give them our cotton and they would 
be perfectly satisfied. 

I cannot agree with that. I think these things should be done and 
we have offered to be fair with them, but they told me in Chicago 
that they would settle for nothing less than 25 percent and said they 
had us whipped in the Congress and that was the least they were 
going to take. 

That is what I was told out there. I said “Well, sometimes you 
miss your guess.”” I do not know. I do not think anybody would 


know what Congress is going to do. 
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Senator ELLENDER. It might have been whistlin the dark 


Mr. WINnGAT! It might have been, ves I have a resolution right 
here that was adopted by my cotton committee. I will not read it 
but Ihave a cotton committee and I have 9 commodity committees 
in the State and it so happened they were meeting in less than 5 days 
and this Board meeting, it was already set up, and this cotton com- 


mittee in session adopted a resolution here deploring the action of thi 


Farm Bureau Federation. 
I would like to enter that in the record 
‘he CHarrmMan. That will be made a part of the recor 
(The document referred to is as follows 


Reso1 

Resolved, On April 1, 1953, the American Farm Bureau Federat 
directors in session, voted unanimously to stand by the acreage allot ‘ 
1949 as the Solicitor General of the Department of Agriculture interpret he 
board of directors of the American Farm Bureau Federatior st Ju 29 
1953, voted 8 to 11 to disregard the recommendatior f t ast I 
Cotton States on tl national Cistribution of ton acreage to S \ 
majority of the Cotton States had agreed to go beyond the recommendatio1 f t} 
cotton-acreage-allotment law of 1949 to ¢ reac abl a ance to ( 
and Arizona Oniv two States 1 e Cott bel California and A 
disagreed with the jority, and I 
American Farm Bureau Federation board 
go along with u Vi ch 1 a they 
3 months ago 

Thers fore, we of the executive committee of the e« ( com! tee of ( a 
Farm Bureau Federation in session at Macon, Ga., on July 2 
action of the American Farm Bureau Feder: n board of directors a 
to use your influenee and support to lefea the ree 
American Farm Bureau Federation and insist ut the acreage : ( r 1954 
be made according to the acreage allotment la f 1949 


W. J. Estes, ¢ man, Colt ( 


Senator ELLENDER. Do you know of any of the States of the South 
that oTrow cotton that are in agreement with what happened in 
Chicago? 

Mr. WinGate. No, sir; not the farmers. They are all against the 
action taken by the Farm Bureau in Chicago. 

The farmers are and I do not think any of the board members that 
voted with us, I have not had a chance to visit, I had to leave before 
the meeting was over, but I know Flake Shaw and I talked with him 
and I know they are very much disturbed. That is the reason I was 
not for that 30. I know my farmers would be throwing fits about 
it, almost, and they are doing the same thin 
are going to do it every where else 

Gentlemen, I think this evidence presented by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation is most unjust and most unfair because it does not 
represent the cotton producers. 

The vast majority of the cotton producers of this Nation pled with 
them to give them a certain thing and they said ‘‘We cannot go with 
you.” They voted against us. [I am very sorry to make that state- 
ment but I challenge any member of the board of directors to deny 
what I have stated to you here They are facts And Mr. Wooley 
is over there if he would care to comment. 

Senator ELLENDER. Was Arkansas represented at this meeting in 
Chicago? 
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Mr. WinGate. That is one State that was not there and they did 
not have a member on the board of directors either. 

Senator ELLenper. Do you know how the cotton farmers felt 
there about this act? 

Mr. Winaare. Yes, sir. They are against it. They are disturbed 
about it very much. And let’s not forget, gentlemen, if we have 
acreage allotments in 1955 we have got to give up more cotton to them 
still, even after you get under control, because for the 1955 allotment, 

California will drop 600,000 acres and pick up 1,405,000 acres, and 
a Is going to give them a better history and they are going to move 
in stronger, and we have got to give it up, and, gentlemen, I just 
cannot see any justice in asking these small farmers to give up their 
cotton outside of what we agreed to, and the law calls upon us to do, 
to people that have gone with their eyes open, knowing what they 
were doing, spending millions of dollars—I will grant you they spent 
millions—but they knew what the law was, and I think we should 
let them abide by it. 

Do not take what I have stated here as being that I am for any 
compromise now. I am for the law now. That is what my people 
want. When I compromise I try to dodge it first and fight, but 
when it comes down to what is just and right and fair, the law is there, 
and, gentlemen, I insist that we stand by it. 

Senator Kucuen. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire, does that include 
your objection to writing into the law any national acreage allotment 
figure? 

In other words, do you differ in that position from some of the 
others who have testified here? 

Mr. Wincare. I appreciate your asking that question, Senator, 
because the American Farm Bureau Federation did, in their recom- 
mendation, recommend 21,500,000 acres. That was before this 
report came out. Since this report came out, I am very much dis- 
turbed about that. 

I want us to keep within reason and keep the right kind of surplus. 
I am definitely of the opinion that we should not ‘have less than 22% 
million acres minimum. 

Senator Kucuen. To that extent, then, you are in favor of a change 
in the law and you are in favor of a greater acreage allotment than the 
board of directors of the American Farm Bureau Federation have 
recommended? ‘ 

Mr. Wrinaare. Yes, sir; and I do believe this: I believe that the 
American Farm Bureau Federation board of directors, if they were in 
session, I believe with the report that came out on the 8th, I believe 
they would agree with the 22 million acres. 

Senator Kucuet. So it would be fair to say that you agree with 
the position taken by the American Farm Bureau Federation in part 
and disagree with it in part. 

Mr. Wrinaare. I disagree with it much more than I agree with it, 
Senator. That is the only thing that I agree with them on this thing, 
is that right there, on this particular thing, pardon me. 

Senator Kucue.. If I understand the recommendation of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation as it was enunciated here by Mr. Wooley, 
it was recommended, first, that there be written into the law a national 
acreage allotment of 22% million acres and, second, that no State be 
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are down from its previously planted acreage in 1952 less than 
» percent. 

“Wie were the two basic recommendations—one of which, the first, 
you agree with; one of which, the second, you disagree with. 

Mr. WinGate. You mean the 30 I agreed with? 

Senator Kucuent. No. You agreed with the recommendation that 
there be written into the law an acreage allotment nationally and you 
disagree with the second recommendation: that no State be cut more 
than 27% percent? 

Mr. Wingate. Yes, sit 

Senator Kucue.. The present law provides, in the instance of your 
State, Georgia, for a cut of a little over 13 percent. 

In the case of Arizona, a cut of over 43 percent. In the case of 
California, a cut of over 39 percent. Don’t you think that it would 
be unfair for California and Arizona to be required to take such a 
large cut? 

Mr. WinGate. No, sir; I do not agree with that. It is not unfair, 
not a bit in the world, Senator. They went into this thing with their 
eyes wide open. If this had been a bunch of little farmers that did 
not know what was going on—these people have got money, and they 
had to have some sense to make it, and they knew just exactly what 
they were going to do, and they meant to come here and get you to 
do this thing. That is what they were counting on. 

Senator Kucuext. No law was broken, | take it, by farmers in 
Southwestern America planting ad litions il acreage of cotton. They 
did it because they felt they would make money out of it 

Mr. Wingate. Exactly. 

Senator Kucuen. I do not know but I have heard it testified here 
that the Department of Agriculture at least suggested that cotton 
production be increased so that there should be no bad faith attached 
to the individuals in California or Arizona who endeavored to increass 
the amount of land which he was going to devote to the production 
of cotton. 

Mr. Wingate. I would not want to attach too much loyalty to it 
either, because they asked them to cut this year, and they did not do it. 

Senator KucueL. That question was raised the other day, and I 
inquired at the time, because I thought that the point was certainly 
worth considering. The individual from my State said that at the 
time that that request was made lands were committed to cotton and 
it was too late to abide by 1 

That was his testimony. 

Mr. Winaate. That may be right, but they got it ready mighty 
early, because he announced way early, last fall, and they were 
ready pretty fast. 

The CHatrMan. Do you have another question to ask? 

Senator KUCHEL. Yes. I apologize to the members of the com- 
mittee again, because Iam not a member here. Where a recommenda- 
tion is made that no State in the Union shall be cut more than 27% 
percent and where under that recommended formula most of the 
States in the Union would be cut a matter of from 2 percent to 10 or 
12 or 13 percent, is that a fair basis to indict the recommendation on 
the basis of unfairness? 

Mr. Winaate. If you were in my State you would not have any 
trouble. I am being perfectly fair. You would be able to see it the 
other way, I think. 
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Senator EasrLanp. Are not they after acreage that they have not 
earned? 

Mr. Wineate. Yes, sir. They are going to earn more as it moves 
along. They have got acreage, and history is going to give them more, 
but they are asking us to give them this year and it will count on 
history against us and it will count on and on. 

Senator ELLenperR. Talking about fairness, there is before this 
committee the statement of one witness who said in one county in 
California in the course of 3 years the cotton acreage increased from 
982 to 130,000 in 3 years. 

Senator Kucuret. Why should the individual responsible for 
that be indicted for unfairness? He was not restricted. 

Mr. Wineate. We are not trying to indict him for unfairness. 
We are just trying to tell him ‘‘You knew what the law was. Let’s 
abide by it,” 

Senator Eastnanp. What you are telling him is that you are 
welcome to the acreage you have earned. 

Mr. Wineate. That is right. 

Senator Jonnston. There will be others back here to benefit from 
this stage in the future, too. 

Senator EastLanp. We have set a precedent that would apply to 
corn and have set a precedent that would attempt to undermine the 
acreage that the producers of other crops have earned in the United 
otates. 

Mr. Wincatr. They talk about shifts. We have shifts in Georgia. 
We have got the same problem in our State. They have got it in 
Alabama. You have got it in South Carolina. You have got it all 
around. Talking about trend, I do not know what Webster says, but 
I heard a mighty good definition of trend one time: A trend is changing 
a tradition. And I think traditionally we have been doing it, and it 
disturbs me, because I look at the record and I see, when they counted 
bales in 1950 and measured acres in California, the average yield per 
acre was 804 pounds. 

Within 2 short years’ time their average is 622. I just cannot 
explain that. I do not know what has gone wrong there, but if that 
trend keeps up that is a trend for you. 

Senator Kucurt. Would it be because the additional acreage in 
California which was devoted to cotton was poorer type land which 
would be the first land eliminated by the individual farmer if an 
acreage allotment were placed on a State? 

Mr. Wincatr. I am afraid some of it was put in that way. 

Senator Kucne.. With a 27'-percent reduction it would be that 
poorer cotton-producing property which would be eliminated. I 
will make one more statement then I will close. I am a new Senator 
from California. I want to represent that State, but I also am keenly 
aware that I am a Senator of the United States. Nothing ought to 
be done, in my judgment, which would adversely affect the economy 
of your State or any section of the country, but it ought to work both 
ways. That is why I would urge consideration for some maximum 
cut. When I am told—and I am sure it is correct—that the cotton 
under the present law would affect the economy of California by in 
excess of $200 million, it appears to me, both in my capacity as a repre- 
sentative of California and as a representative of the United States, 
that that is a shocking effect upon the economy of one section of the 
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country; and, therefore, I introduced S. 2106. As I listened last 
week to testimony, I was convinced that the 3-year period which 
S. 2106 called for was not justified, and yesterday I suggested that 
that language be eliminated 

Senator EastLanpb. Senator, what is the difference in the acreage 
now? You say that your bill was not justified; you are convinced of 
that. What is the difference in the acreage you would get under th 


l 
] 


bill and on the Farm Bureau alleged compromise which you endorsed 
yesterday? 

Senator Kucueu. I am informed and I believe, and therefore | 
say, that California would lose under the present law approximately 
50 percent; that Arizona would lose approximately 54 percent. Those 
figures are in the record. I cannot vouch for them. 

Mr. Winaate. It is not that high 

Senator ELLENDER. That is on the basis of 17,000? 

Mr. Wingate. On 17,000; yes, sir 

Senator EaAstLaNnpb. What is the difference in the acreage he wor 


get under the farm proposal and under your bill? That is what |] 
want. 
Senator ELLENDER. Very little About 19,000 acres. 


Senator Easritanp. The head of a Farm Bureau in South ¢ lina 
introduced the ficures into the record that show you would get abou 
the same acreage under the Farm Bureau proposal that there was 
under your bill. If that is true—and I judge it is correct, the figures 
were not challenged—if the bill is unjustified as you say, then why is 
this alleged compromise not unjustified? 

Senator Kucnen. My belief in the unjustification of the bill whicl 
the Senator from Arizona and my colleague from California and 
introduced was that if the 3-vear basis cannot be justified in view of 
the recommendations of the Department of Agriculture 

Senator EastLanp. You would get about the same acreage unde! 
either one. 

Senator Kucureu. No, Senator. The other provision of the bill 
provided for a 25-percent reduction, and the Farm Bureau recom- 
mendation was for a 27%-percent reduction. 

Senator EastLanp. The State director of the Farm Bureau of South 
Carolina, Mr. Agnew, put tables in the record yesterday that showed 
that under your bill and under the Farm Bureau proposal you would 
get about the same acreage in California. Is that correct? 

Senator Kucueu. I am not trying to avoid answering 

Mr. Winaare. I have the figures on the allotted acreage based on 
22%. Is that what you want? 

Senator Fasr.ianp. I think it is very important because he says 
that what he asked for under tl ese bills was not justified. If th 
acreage is about the same, then what he is endorsing now is not 
justified. 

Senator Kucuex. Senator, I just do not make myself cleat \s I 
say, after listening to the Department of Agriculture, I concluded 
that the part of S. 2106 providing for a 3-vear acreage basis could not 
in my cood conscience be justified 

Senator Easrtanp. Then you said you wanted the Farm B 
proposal? 

Senator Kucuen. Yes, sir. 
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Senator EastLanpb. Allright. What is the difference in the acreage 
under your proposal that you cannot justify and the Farm Bureau 
proposal which you do justify? 

Senator Kucue.. The best answer I can give you, and I do not 
endeavor to evade answering any better, is this: That the Farm 
Bureau recommends that the maximum reduction in any State would 
be 27% percent as opposed to 25. 

Senator Eastitanp. Let us transpose it into acres. What we want 
is acres that vou can put in cotton. Now what is the difference in 
those acres? 

Mr. Winaarte. I do not have the record here on that. 

Senator THyr. Senator Eastland, did you get the figures you were 
asking for? 

Senator EAsTLAND. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. All right, gentlemen, if we may come back to order, 
Senator Eastland now has the figures that were in question. Do you 
want to read the figures, Senator Eastland? 

Senator EasTLanpb. Yes: 

Under the assumption 
said Mr. Agnew 


that the 1954 allotments to States be reduced by no more than 25 percent of 1952 
plantings, and as recommended by western growers, the minimum allotments to 
the four States of Arizona, New Mexico, California, and Texas, as compared to 
American Farm Bureau Federation recommendations, were as follows: western 
growers’ request: Arizona, 462,000 acres. American Farm Bureau recommenda- 
tions: Arizona, 451,700 acres. New Mexico: western growers’ request, 216,000 
acres, and the American Farm Bureau recommends 218,600 acres 

2,600 acres more 

California: western growers’ request, 1,055,000 acres; American Farm Bureau 
Federation recommends, California, 1,019,200 acres 

Senator Kucurxi. May I inquire right there? 

Senator EastLanp. Let me finish. [Continuing:] 

Western growers’ request, Texas, 8,789,000. American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation recommends: Texas, 8,939,600. 

Are those figures correct? 

Senator Kucue.. I do not know. What source is he quoting? 

Senator Easttanp. That is what I want to know. There is a 
statement here and it has not been challenged. The point is, if they 
are correct—and I judge they are—there is certainly not much differ- 
ence, and you said your bill was unjustified. 

Senator Kucusz.. Is the figure which he uses of 1,019,000 acres for 
California under the Farm Bureau recommendation merely a 27% per- 
cent reduction from 1952 plantings? 

Senator EastLanp. He says that is what the Farm Bureau recom- 
mends. 

Senator KucuE.. Then it seems to me—I say this in all sincerety— 
it is eminently fair from the standpoint of the Nation that we should 
not be cut more than 27% percent as against the cuts to be made in the 
other States. 

Senator HastLanp. Yes, but you said that your bill, your request, 
was unjustified. Now you say that you want the Farm Bureau 
proposal which gives you the same number of acres. 
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Senator Kucuet. I try to be as frank as I can, and I shall continue 
to do so. My belief was that it was unfair to urge this committee to 
approve a change in the yearly basis to 3 years including the allotment 
year. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean including 1953? 

Senator Kucne.. Including 1953. And I could not justify that 
view of what the Department of Agriculture said. And when I 
suggested unfairness it was as to that point that I was suggesting 
unfairness. 

Senator Hory. Senator, would this Farm Bureau recommendation 
not achieve the same result as your bill? 

Senator Kucuex. The difference would be basically, Senator, as 
against & maximum 25 percent reduction in the way the bill read and 
the 27% percent. 

Senator Hory. If the Farm Bureau recommendations were adopted 
then it would have practically the same effect as if your bill had been 
adopted. 

Senator Kucuet. It would to the extent of the maximum reduction 
that any State would be required to sustain 

Senator Hory. That is what I say 

Senator KucHEe.L. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wincate. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call to attention of 
the Senator from California that cotton used to be on a 10-year basis 
and we wanted to be fair, we moved this thing up to 5. 

Senator Eastuanp. And wheat is now 

Mr. Winaate. Wheat is now. And I think five is right. 

Senator JouNnston. That was done to take care of a change in the 
situation. 

Mr. Wincate. Moving it to the west, and we closed that end to be 
liberal with those fellows. But we can take so much and we just 
cannot keep taking it. 

Senator ELLENDER. Mr. Wingate, it answer to a question by 
Senator Kuchel you stated that you thought a minimum of 22,500 
acres would be justified? 

Mr. WinGate. Yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. Assuming that the Congress should enact a law 
fixing that as a minimum for this year, have you any idea what our 
carryover would be? 

Mr. Winaarte. I have figured and a group of us have figured on that, 
Senator, and we figure that we might come out with 500,000 to a 
million bales more than we had last year, but with the same cut 
another year it would bring us in line. We were hoping to do it 

Senator ELLENDER. When you say “bring us in line’? what would 
that mean? 

Mr. Wincate. With a normal carryover. 

Senator ELLENDER. About 4 million bales? 

Mr. Winaarte. Yes, sir. About 4 million bales. 

Senator Kucne.. May I ask, on the basis of a 22% million acreage 
allotment, in percentage figures, sir; can you tell the committee 
what percentage reduction would occur in your State roughly? In 
other words, on the basis of a 22' million acre national allotment, how 
much reduction, if you would have the figures there, would the State 
of Georgia sustain? 

Mr. Winaate. From 1952? 


the 
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Senator Kucxet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WinGate. I think I can give it to you. Under that 1,275,000, 
we would be cut about 125,000 acres. We have about 1,400,000 
acres. 

Senator Kucue.. That would be around 13 percent? 

Mr. Wineaats. Approximately; yes, sir. 

Senator Kucne,. And you would feel that it would be more fair 
for the Southwestern States to sustain approximately a 50-percent 
cut? 

Senator ELLENDER. You have got 50 percent from 225,000. 

Mr. Winaarte. It would be 40. 

Senator Kucnei. Assuming that exchange it would then be almost 
40 percent. Under the present law it would be about 50 percent. 
Is that not correct? Under the present law it would be about 50 
percent. 

Mr. Wincate. Under the present law if you did not put any mini- 
mum acreage at all and you went down to 174 or 18 million it would 
run up, I think, to 47 percent. 

Senator Kucuex. And if the law were changed it would be around 
39 plus percent? 

Mr. Wineater. Yes, sir. That is about right. It would be a little 
under 40. 

Senator Ettenper. Thirty-eight percent. 

Senator Kucuen. And you would see no inequity between the 13 
percent cut in the State of Georgia and 

Mr. Winaats. Senator, if you people had been planting the cotton 
like we have there all along, I would say yes and walk up and shake 
your hand and let you figure this thing out because I want to be fair 
about it and I am going to be fair but it definitely is not fair to cut 
Georgia and these other States that have been growing it all these 
years to take care of some of these tremendous planters out there that 
went into it with their eyes open, knowing we had the law. That 
is what I come back to. They knew this law. They helped us make 
it. 

Senator Kucue.. The figures which were given in the records 
and I meant to bring them along this morning and I do not think I 
did 

Senator Jounston. There would be much more excuse for this if 
they had the 10-year base. 

Mr. Wineare. Oh, yes. 

Senator Jonnston. Ten years ago they could not anticipate but 
they can anticipate much easier for a term of 5 years. 

Senator Eastianp. Is it or is it not a fact that either one of these 
proposals would throw thousands and thousands of little people out 
of work in the South? 

Mr. Wineate. Yes, sir. It certainly would. 

Senator EasrLtanp. And give employment to wetbacks and aliens 
at the expense of American citizens, is that not true? 

Mr. Wineate. That is exactly right, and I would like to call your 
attention to the fact—you are ‘talking about a cut. Back in 1950, 
Senator Kuchel, we were taking a cut, we will take a cut on our 1950 
allotted acreage. California will have a 50-percent increase in their 
1950 allotted Cane I would like to insert into the record here, 
Mr. Chairman—I have a copy of the newsletter of the American Farm 
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Bureau recommendation and I want to read one paragraph and | 
would like to get the entire article. It is labeled “Farm Bureau 
Suggests New Rules for Cotton Acreage Cuts.” The last paragraph 
of it reads this way: 

Under Farm Bureau proposal, the over itional acrea 1 be placed at 
21% million acres. However, in no Stat vould cuts be authorized to exceed 
27% percent of the last 5-year averag« 

That has never been mentioned in this thing 

Now how in the world anybody) i do not think they did it in- 
tentionally, but it was a terrible blunder—! st do not see how it 
could get in there. It is 27% percent of the 1952. Why could that 
happen to get in there? This thin oes to hundreds and hundreds 
of leaders all over the country, and nobody would obje 
Nobody would want anybody cul that much Why could that et 
into this newsletter? No way to correct it with all of us. We have 
vot to vet all those leaders together and 5 yin thi vhole thi 
1 want to insert that article, Mr. Chairman. I will mark it an 
I would like to get it inserted in the record. 

Senator ELLENDER. Without objection it will be so ordered. 





[Excerpt from American Farm Bureau F* Newsletter, July ¢ 
FB Suacaests New Ruut oR CoTron ACREAGE ( 

The American Farm Bureau Federat as ree ended that current ‘ 
lation governing cotton acreage allotments be amended to ay 1 drastic cuts 
which would force released land into the production of crops already in surp 

\ Farm Bureau spokesman ude this recommendation to the Senate A 
ture Committee last week after the AF BF board lirectors has almost ur 
mously endorsed such a progran 

Under current legislation it is expected that cotton acreage lue to large carry- 
over stocks may be reduced to less thai is I on acres neXt veal lotal 
acres planted to cotton last year was approximately 26 million 

Under Farm Bureau’s proposal, the overall national acreage would be placed 
at 21.5 million acres However, in no State we 1 be authorized to exceed 
27.5 percent of the last 5-year averag: n State né scheduled to take less 
than the proposed 27.5 percent cut the maximu reduction would be set at 22.5 
percent. 

For instance, California (which would get a 43 percent cut next vear unde! 
current law) would, under the Farm Bureau proposal, be forced 
tion of only 27.5 percent. This means the 1954 ac ze al f at Sta 
for 1954 planting would be 1,019,000 acres, as compared with 1,405,000 last year 
Arizona and Nevada would get similar favorable treatment 

Commenting on the impact of ‘‘a too drastic cut at this time,’’ AF BF said that 
States like California and Arizona, where reductions would be greatest, we 1 
very likely divert their acres to production of non-price-support crop us 
vegetables. and alfalfa and thus ‘‘wreck prices’’ for growers of these commodities 

As a prelude to the AF BF statement, the committee was told that irm Bureau 
believes “‘that markets should be kept healthy by farmers facing uy their re- 
sponsibilities of keeping supplies in line with effective market dema 

“However,” AFBF said, “farmers should not be called upon to make drasti 
reductions in one year when the Federal Government failed to make the machinery 
available to farmers to make adjustments in a timely manne ast year, wher 
the supply position for this year was being appraised, the ( t situat 
should have been anticipated.” 

“This failure to carry out the spirit of the law ated the situation by 
encouraging the piling up of additional supplies this year, whi ler pres 


é 
law results in a need for more drastic reductions in 1954,” the Far sureau 
spokesman said. 

He pointed out that the 
cotton “carryover of some 
as we need for a reasonable carryover.’ 


United States as of August 1, tl vear ive a 
7 million ba 


( app! stely twice a ich cotton 
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In this connection, he said, Farm Bureau has endorsed the provisions of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 ‘“‘which has as its underlying philosophy the 
idea that producers have the responsibility of using the machinery of Government 
to keep supplies in line with demand in return for reasonable price supports.”’ 

Mr. Wincare. I want to close with this statement: This is a grass- 
roots organization and gentlemen do not misunderstand me, it is a 
reat organization and we have got to have a farm organization or we 
re sunk. But I want to tell you that I am calling on you at this time 
to disregard the American Farm Bureau Federation’s testimony be- 
cause they did go to the grass roots and did disregard the grass roots 
people representing those commodities. I just do not think it is fair 
and I dislike very much to have to make such statements but I hope 
it will be disregarded. 

Senator ELLENDER. Well, this is not the first time. They have 
done that in the past, in the last 3 or 4 years, to my own personal 
knowledge. 

Mr. Wincain. It disturbed me for men like that to do what they 
did. 

The CHarrmMan. Any further questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Wincate. I thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


o 
a 


STATEMENT OF HILTON L. BRACEY, EXECUTIVE VICE 
PRESIDENT, MISSOURI COTTON PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, 
PORTAGEVILLE, MO. 


Senator ELttenper. Mr. Bracey. Step forward please, sir. 

Mr. Bracry. Mr. Chairman, my statement will be rather brief. 
My name is Hilton L. Bracey. [ am a cotton producer and executive 
vice president of the Missouri Cotton Producers Association. First 
of all, 1 wish to express sincere appreciation on behalf of Missouri 
cotton farmers for this opportunity to offer our ideas on cotton-pro- 
duction controls. We deeply appreciate and thank you for this con- 
sideration. In the course of my statement I will also present the 
views of our esteemed Governor, the Honorable Phil M. Donnelly, 
and statements from the Missouri Commissioner of Agriculture, and 
the Missouri Farm Bureau Federation. 

As you know, Missouri produces cotton primarily in its Delta area. 
This area was once known as Swampeast Missouri and in order to 
bring it into agricultural production, it was necessary to build one of 
the largest drainage systems in the world today. This system has 
over 1,200 miles of levees and ditches, besides dams and detention 
basins and other control works in the adjacent hill area. In its con- 
struction more dirt was removed than in the building of the Panama 
Canal. 

I might also add here that it cost landowners in that area approx- 
imately $80 million. This comparison is made to illustrate the 
tremendous costs involved in the development of what is now one 
of the most fertile cotton-producing areas in the United States. We 
also hope that it will help our friends from the irrigated areas of the 
Far West to better appreciate our development costs in Missouri, 
and other delta areas. 

Duriie the past few weeks we have heard numerous reports con- 
cera the good and not so good aspects of the present cotton allot- 
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ment and marketing quota law. In general, Missouri farmers oppose 
any changes in the present law except those necessary to (1) establish 
a reasonable national allotment and (2) to provide necessary authority 
for State and county PMA committees to adjust for inequities and 
hardship cases. . 

Senator JoHNsTON. Let me ask you a question there. 
the Anderson bill? 

Mr. Bracry. Yes, sir. 

Senator JoHNsTron. ‘T'o transfer from one county to another within 
the State? 

Mr. BraAceEy. I do not believe it transferred 


between ceounties 
Well, it would; ves, sir. We have studied that bill but I am not 
referring to it here. 

Senator Jonnston. Are you taking any position on that bi We 
are having hearings on that bill, too. 

Mr. Bracey. Yes and no. There are parts of the bill we like and 
there are parts we do not like. Wedo not like the idea of the national 
reserve. In effect, to cut the thing down and make it brief, we like 
what Mr. Abernethy introduced in the House and we think it would 
solve our problems in Missouri almost completely. We feel that under 
preseat conditions the national allotment for 1954 should be at least 
22.5 million acres. An allotment at that level would allow farmers to 
work off accumulated surplus over a reasonable length of time aad 
prevent severe shock to the agricultural industry. A realistic national 


allotment might also prevent a recurrence of coaditions experienced 
in 1950. We think our present cotton situation is largely due to the 
short 1950 crop which resulted in export controls and heavier pla os 
in 1951 and 1952. 

We cannot overemphasize the need for allowing State and county 
committees to adjust for inequities and hardship cases. This could 
be done by broadening the use of State and county reserves. This 
additional authority must be provided or we will face the same 
problems next year that confronted us in 1950. We are strongly 
opposed to (1) a national reserve; (2) any change in the present 
5-year base for establishing State and county allotments. 

It is our opinion that the present law adequately provides for 
trends and shifts in acreage. ‘To illustrate the shift in acreage we 
have worked out a table projecting allotments through 1958 on basis 
of present provisions of law and using 22.5 million as a national 
allotment. 

This table indicates a rapid shift of acreage from the old cotton- 
erowing areas to the newly developed lands in the West. At this 
time I should like to insert the subject table into the record of this 
hearing. This is something we have been talking about, gentlemen, 
all yesterday and today, and this table was prepared by the USDA 
and it shows how the acreage would be shifted from the old cotton- 
growing areas to the new lands in the West under the present law. 

Senator ELLENDER. Without objection the table will be inserted 
at this point in the record. 

(The document referred to above is as follows:) 
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Cotton: Apportionment of assumed national acreage allotment of 22,500,000 acres 
to States for 1954 through 1958 on ba of present provisions of law 
(Thousands of acres} 

Stat 1954 19 195t 1957 1958 
Alat 1,4 1, 408 1, 379.8 1, 344.6 1,38 
A 68.0 427.1 446. 1 469. 5 {81.0 
Ark i 1, 9 ( 1, 871 1,810.0 1, 765. € 1 3 
( x 1,029.9 1,051.9 1, 100.8 1. 108.5 
i 4 4 iS. 2 49. € 49.4 
G 1, 27 1, 222. 1 1, 226. ( 1, 217.4 l 1.8 
I i 4.1 3 3. 2 | 0 
I ucky\ 11.2 10.9 10 10 
I l ina 816.0 RIK, A ROS, 7 4.7 80 
M I 1.0 2, 219.8 2, 170. 1 2,117.9 > 1 ) 
M I is 487.2 } 14 461.0 
N i 1.0 1.0 1.1 l l 
New Mexico 2 0 2 ; 8 { 43.8 
p Carol ; 666. 0 t 655 64 660. 3 
Oklat 1,171.0 1, 099 1, 125 1,119.1 1, O87 
( i yO ) TRA 61.1 944, f , | 
r 0 747.4 734 126. 3 45.2 
), 180. 2 9, 2 ) 331. 2 ), 460. 7 ) 8 
\ ; 2 0 2.5 1.7 7 
I S SOO. ( 0.0 2 0.0 w). ( (1 ) 
NOT! Be e State appor sised as the State ige h ry for that year 
n calculat for portioni tl l acreagt nts to S ¢ 
pM nta 1 var lel ¢ e use lo is h r it 
u ilist 


Mr. Bracry. At this time I should also like to read and insert into 
the record of this hearing statements by (1) Gov. Phil M. Donnelly of 
Missouri, (2) L. C. Carpenter, Missouri commissioner of agriculture, 
and (3) Arline Avery, director, Missouri Farm Sureau Federation, 
representing all county farm bureau organizations in Missouri's cotton- 
producing area. All of these statements are in support of the position 
taken by the Missouri Cotton Producers Association. The first is a 
telegram from Gov. Phil M. Donnelly. 

Senator ELLENDER. Those will be inserted in the record at this 
point. 

Mr. Bracey. May I read them, sir? 

Senator ELLENDER. Proceed. 

Mr. Bracry. From Governor Donnelly: 

To prevent a disastrous shakeup in agriculture economy of Missouri we suggest 
a reasonable minimum national allotment on cotton acreage should be imposed. 
Certainly no regulations should be imposed which will shift cotton acreage from 
Missouri and other States with long cotton growing history and resulting economy 
geared to cotton production to States only recently engaged in cotton production. 


From Mr. Carpenter, Missouri commissioner of agriculture: 


Strongly endorse position taken by Missouri Cotton Producers Association on 
cotton-production controls. Reasonable minimum national allotment necessary 
to prevent disastrous shakeup in Missouri’s agriculture economy. Vigorously 
oppose any and all schemes that would hasten shift of cotton acreage from 
Missouri and other States with long cotton-growing history to the irrigated areas 
of the West. 


The other statement is from Arline Avery, Missouri Farm Bureau 
Federation director representing Missouri's cotton-producing area: 


Southeast Missouri Farm Bureau cotton-producing counties are not in favor of 
American Farm Bureau Federation’s compromise proposal on acreage allotments 
as adopt d at Chicago meeting week of June 30. We had an AFBF cotton meeting 
in Fort Worth, Tex., and agreed on recommendations to be made. This was from 
cotton producers who were Farm Bureau representatives. 
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We do not consent to the authority of the AFBF board to set aside this act 
and make a different recommendation particularly in t 
a whole when we are dealing with cotton specifically as a commodit 


1@ name of agricuiture as 


That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator ELLENDER. Any questions? 

(No response.) 

Senator ELLENDER. Thank you very much, Mr. Bracey 


STATEMENT OF G, C. CORTRIGHT, JR., CHAIRMAN, AGRICULTURAL 
COMMITTEE, MISSISSIPPI DELTA COUNCIL, ROLLING FORK, 
MISS. 


Senator ELLENDER. Mr. Cortright? 

Mr. Corrrigur. | should like first to preface my remarks by 
that I am glad to be before a system of government that 
recommendations like this. Observations we shall make shall not 
partisan and shall be intended to give you a basis for writing a law 
that will satisfy all interests. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is G. C. Cortright, Jr., a 
farmer from Sharkey County, Miss., and chairman of the Delta 
Council Agricultural Committee. I have with me Mr. W. M. Garrard, 
Jr., Sunflower County, Miss., chairman, Delta Council Farm Pelicy 
Committee, and C. R. Sayre, president of the delta council. These 
gentlemen will be here to answer questions if you desire to ask them. 

Senator ELLENDER. Suppose you step forward, and if you a 
with what he says we will cut it short that way. 

Mr. Cortrieut. The delta council is an organization supported by 
its membership and public funds provided by authorities of 18 counties 
in Mississippi. The organization speaks on behalf of one-half million 
people of its area. The delta is predominantly and _ historically 
dependent upon cotton as the chief source of income. This holds 
true, too, for most of the State of Mississippi. 

Our State is made up mainly of small farms. The average acreage 
per farm, as given by the agricultural census of 1950, amounts to 
82.3 acres. There are 251,286 farms in Mississippi. Of these, 
229,665 farms have less than 180 acres each. 

No need for policy changes: Farmers in the Mississippi Delta are 
mindful of needed action to prevent the building up of burdensome 
surpluses. They are in full accord with the declaration of policy of 
the Congress of the United States as set forth in section II of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, which is, and I 
quote in part: 


k * * 


rree 


to regulate interstate and foreign commerce in cotton, wheat, cor 
tobacco, and rice to the extent necessary to provide an orderly, adequate, and 


balanced flow of such commodities in interstate and foreign commerce through 
storage of reserve supplies, loans, marketing quotas, assisting farmers t btai 
insofar as practicable, parity prices for such commodities and parity of incor 


and assisting consumers to obtain an adequate and steady supply of such com- 
modities at fair prices. 

Farmers in our area have endorsed the present cotton allotment 
and marketing quota program and have exhibited their willingness to 
control acreage in the national interest and in the interest of the entire 
cotton economy. 

Realistic national allotment essential for 1954: In this connection, 
however, we wish to point out that a minimum national allotment 
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at too low a level can be detrimental to national security. A striking 
example of this occurred in 1950, the last year of acreage controls 
Cotton acreages allotted amounted to 21,553,875 acres. 

Of this total, more than one-half million acres were made available 
by the Congress under a special act to alleviate individual hardship 
cases. Because of differences in interpretations and variations in 
the administration of the law, bad weather, normal underplantings 
abandoned acres, the desire of cotton producers to stay within thei 
allotments, 18,250,800 acres of cotton were in cultivation on July 7 
1950. This acreage produced less than 10 million running bales of 
cotton. 

As a result, export quotas were imposed. Too wont a reduction in 
supplies set the stage for excessive planting requests by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for 1951 and 1952. Export quotas forced the 
price of American cotton below world prices and stimulated production 
in foreign countries in direct competition with American cotton. 

We wish to urge that this committee provide through legislative 
action & minimum national acreage allotment for 1954 at a realistic 
level. Such action by the Congress would prevent a reoccurrence of 
the chaotic conditions existing in the cotton industry during the past 
3-year period. 

A national allotment of 18 million acres, as proposed by some, 
assuming only 5 percent underplanting and abandonment and ex- 
tended on average yields per acre by States would produce a crop of 
approximately 9,594,900 bales. With 10 percent underplanting and 
abandonment, total production would be approximately 9,114,300 
bales. 

We wish to recommend strongly that this committee establish 
22.5 million acres as the minimum national allotment for 1954. With 
an assumed underplanting and abandonment of 5 percent and again 
using average yields, by States, this acreage would produce approxi- 
mately 12,490,000 bales. Underplantings and abandonment in past 
vears have more nearly approximated 12 percent than 5 percent. 

The cotton report as of July 1, indicates plantings this year to be 
24,618,000 acres. This is 2,304,000 acres below 1952 plantings. The 
explanatory statement accompanying last Wednesday’s crop report 
points out that 1% re of the 24,618,000 acres considered to be in 
cultivation on July 1 is not up. 

Gentlemen, there is little prospect that this 1,500,000 acres will 
produce any cotton. Therefore, we feel that 22.5 million acres is a 
minimum level of production adequate for national security. 

Table 1 derives the bales from that acreage. 

Senator ELtenper. That will be inserted in the record at this 
point. 
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TABI BE | Esti mated cotton prod icltion ass3zw » 9 
million acres, 5 percent nderplantinags and ndonn 
average yields by States 


Alabama 

Arizona . 

Arkansas 4 S4 

California x S48 

Florida t { . 
Georgia 

Illinois } 

Kentucky 

Louisiana Sit 

Mississippi 244 

Missouri 18 

Nevada. -_- l 

New Mexico 4 204 1% 

North Carolina 66 . 9 
Oklahoma 1,1 67 6.9 
South Carolina ‘ ) 

Tennessee _- } ) r 2 
Texas. ) 18 g 

Virginia__- d { 


Total. dane - ie 5K 
1 480-pound net weight. 


Mr. Cortricut. We wish to express our unqualified opposition to 
Senate bill S. 2106 which would change the base for distributing the 
national cotton allotment to States from a 5-year history basis to a 3- 
year history basis, plus a “favor the West” gadget that limits reduc- 
tions so that no State would have less than 75 percent of its 1952 
planted acreage. 

On June 30, 1953, Mr. John H. Davis testified for the United States 
Department of Agriculture concerning 5S. 2106, and he pointed out 
what Senator Kuchel has already conceded that the base should be 
on 5 instead of 3. 

He further testified that the Department’s representative had this 
to say: 

We question the provision in the bill establishing minimum State acreage 
allotments for 1954 at not less than 75 percent of the planted cotton acreage in the 
State in 1952. It would seem that such provision gives too much emphasis to | 
year in establishing State allotments This provision would tend to freeze 
cotton acreage for 1954 and subsequent years into the State acreage pattern of 
1952. 

Still quoting from the Department’s testimony: 

We believe that any change in such legislation might better be based ’ 
minimum national marketing bale quota converted to a national acre 
which would be apportioned to States on a standard base period. 

I want to emphasize that 75 percent or any percentage would be 
frozen into future years historical records of cotton planting 

We certainly agree with the recommendations of the Department 


there. The principle which the Department has outlined against 
overemphasis of a single year in establishing acreage patterns is just 
as applicable to the “single-year gadgets” reviewed by others befor 


this committee 
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For example, we see no fundamental logic to the American Farm 
Bureau Federation’s proposal as outlined by Mr. Frank K. Woolley 
before this committee on July 1 last. I quote: 


Amendment to provide that the minimum national cotton acreage allotment 


for 1954 shall be 21.5 million acres, plus the additional acreage necessary to provide 
that when this would result in a reduction of more than 27.5 percent fron 

cultivation in any State on July 1, 1952, the reduction for such State shall be 
97.5 percent and further that the maximum reduction for any other State shall 


be 22.5 percent of its cotton acreage in ¢ iltivation on Julv 1, 1952. 


Gentlemen, that proposal is unsound in principle. It is unfair 
to the long-established cotton producing areas, and it does not r¢ pre- 
sent a majority view of cotton growers—certainly not in the St 
of Mississippi. 

The present cotton allotment law was developed through long 
negotiations between cotton producers and the Congress. Repre- 
sentatives from practically all cotton States testified before this 
committee that the law was fair and equitable, and we deplore the 
fact that efforts to promote sectionalism have been advanced by some 
who wish to break the agreement which led to the passage of Public 
Law 272, 8ist Congress. 

As most of you will recall, Public Law 272 originated as 5S. 1962, 
8ist Congress, Ist session. I should like to quote from some of the 
testimony presented in support of S. 1962. Perhaps the clearest 
picture can be presented in brief by quoting from pages 40 and 42 
of “Hearings before a subcommittee of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, United States Senate, 81st Congress’ on S. 1962: 


ate 


Mr. Wineate. Mr. Chairman, my name is H. L. Wingate, and I appear 
before you today as the chairman of the steering committee designated by the 
Beltwide Cotton Conference held in Memphis, Tenn., on April 24 of this year. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to present the group which is here 
so you may get an idea of who they are, and I will ask each one to introduce 
himself. 

Senator ANDERSON. I wish each of you gentlemen would give your initials, as 
well as your name and residence, and any organization you represent, so the 
reporter can have an Official listing of who is here and the organizations represented. 

Dr. Sayre. My name is C. R. Sayre, executive director, Delta Council, 
Stoneville, Miss. 

Mr. Sweet. My name is J. A. Sweet, farmer, chairman of the cotton committee 
of the New Mexico Farm Bureau, Mesquite, N. Mex. 

Mr. Bunse. Ralph Bunje, legislative representative of the Western Cotton 
Growers’ Association of California, Fresno, Calif. 

Mr. SuHerriu. F. G. Sherrill, Los Angeles, Calif., director of Western Cotton 
Growers’ Association. 

Mr. Apams. Harvey Adams, secretary-manager of the Agricultural Council of 
Arkansas, West Memphis, Ark, 

Mr. GREENWELL. R. F. Greenwell, executive secretary, Missouri Cotton Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Burchville, Mo. 

Mr. Smiru. Elmer Smith, director of the Arizona Cooperative Cotton Growers’ 
Association. 

Mr. Witson. J. C. Wilson, farmer, Pecos, Tex., representing the Trans-Texas 
Farmers’ Association and the El Paso County Cotton Growers’ Association and 
the Hubbell County Agriculutral Association. 

Mr. Smirn. W. L. Smith, California farmer, owner and operator, representing 
the California State Grange. 

Mr. Jones. Harold B. Jones, executive secretary, Tennessee Cotton Growers’ 
Association, Memphis, Tenn. 

Mr. Burr. J. C. Buie, Louisiana Cotton Growers’ Association. 

Mr. Hammonp. J. Walter Hammond, Tye, Tex., president, Texas Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Acnew. E. H. Agnew, Anderson, 8. C., farmer and president of South 
Carolina Farm Bureau. 
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Mr. Haypen. Horace Hayden, Oklahoma City, representing Oklahoma Cotton 
Ginners’ Association , 

Senator ANDERSON. Thank you very much, gentlemen. May I say we are 
awfully happy you are all here, and we want you to speak up and let us know how 
you feel about this matter. 

Mr. Wincate. Thank you, Mr. Chairman 


This hearing today represents the culmination of a great deal of hard work and 


sincere effort on the part of cotton producers from all of the cotton-producing 
States to respond to the following telegram addressed to the conference by the 


Honorable Elmer Thomas, Senator from Oklahoma and chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture 
Mr. Thomas’ telegram is as follows 








I am advised that members of your orga ition have held local and re onal 
meetings and now are to have a beltwide conferet or conventior ‘ ffort 
to develop and suggest a formula or program for revi exist ‘ vith rela 
to the allocation of cotton acreag As chairman of Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture, I recommend that you make every effort to secure a program for p1 ta 
tion to the Congress which will be supported generally by the planters in the cotton 
States If producers of cotton cannot agree on this important matter, then it 
will be exceedingly difficult for the committees and the Convress to secure agree- 
ment and enact legislation Senate Avriculture Committee will be ready and 
anxious to serve you when you have a program to present.’ 

You can well imagine the difficulty that existed in attempting to reach agree- 
ment upon a program that we could present to this committe n response t@ 
Senator Thomas’ telegram. lhe conference lasted 2 days Indicative of its 
broad coverage is the fact that during the hearings on cotton-acreage-a ment 
and marketing-quota programs held by the special Cotton Subcor ittee of the 
Committee on Agriculture in the House of Representatives durir irvy and 
February, 20 different farm organizations interested in c n-a le ation 
appeared before that committee Seventeen of these same organizations par 
cipated either directly or indirectly at the Memphis conferences Chirty-five 


individuals testified before the House committee and of these 2 participated 
the Memphis avreement 

In order to implement the agreement reached at Memphis the steering com- 
mittee, of which I am chairman, was named Serving with me on this committee 
are: Mr. J. A. Sweet, of New Mexico, vice ch an; Mr. H. R. Adams, of 
Arkansas, secretary; and Mr. Hugh Agnew, South Carolina; Dr. C. | re 
Mississippi; Messrs. A. L. Durand, Oklahoma; J. C. Wilson or H. J. West, of Texas; 
and Ralph Bunje, of California. Dr. Sayre and Mr. Sweet will be the other 
members of the steering committee to testify for the beltwide conference. 

We are firm in our belief that Senate bill 1962 represents a fair and reasonable 
interpretation of the agreements reached at the Memphis conferences 








That is quoted from the hearings before this commiuttee 3 years ago. 
Going further, quoting from Mr. Walter Randolph—may I quote from 
pages 69 and 70 of the publication mentioned above: 


l 


Mr. Ranvoupn. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is 
Walter L. Randolph. I am president of the Alabama Farm Bureau Federation 
and a member of the board of directors and executive committee of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

I appear on behalf of our national organization. I have with me those who 
collaborated in the preparation of this statement, our vice president, Mr. R. E. 
Short, of Arkansas; Mr. Delmar Roberts, president of the New Mexico Farm 
Bureau; Mr. John Taylor, president of the Oklahoma Farm Bureau; and Mr. 
R. Flake Shaw, executive vice president of the North Carolina Farm Bureau 

We appreciate very much the opportunity to appear before this committee 
to present the recommendations of the American Farm Bureau Federation with 
respect to legislation to revise the existing procedure for the determination of 
cotton-acreage allotments. 

The unworkability of the existing law, simply F 
acreage allotments under present conditions is a matter of such general agreement 
among people who are familiar with the situation that I will not take the com- 
mittee’s time to discuss it. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation has been studying the problem of 
cotton-acreage-allotments legislation for several months. In January of this 
year our tentative recommendations on this subject were presented to the House 
Committee on Agriculture. Although the bill, 8. 1962, differs in a number of 
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because it is out of 





te, on 
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respects from the recommendations which we presented to the House committee, 
it appears to us that its objectives and probable effects are generally similar to 
those sought by the American Farm Bureau Federation, 

May we emphasize the fact that California, Arizona, and New 
Mexico were given special consideration under Public Law 272. 

Who would benefit from S. 2106? The proposals in Senate bill 
S. 2106 would aid only a small minority. In terms of numbers of 
farms involved, here is the picture from the Census of Agriculture for 
1950: 


Number 
forms grow- 


State: ing cotton 
California__—_- : ; ee eu 8, 355 
New Mexico__-_- : ne 3, 454 
Arizona S ; 1, 661 

UR ke as . oe eee el. 13, 470 


Who would get hurt! ? In sharp contrast, 1,096,219 farms would be 
hurt, State by State, the numbers involved are as follows: 


Number of Number of 
farms growing farms growing 
State: cotton State—Continued cotton 

PINOE oo csndceeses 1: 44, 396 Mississippi - - - - - - : 190, 732 
Florida 5, 624 Missouri : ; 16, 242 
Georgia _ - ] 10, 355 Oklahoma Weedana 38, 152 
North Carolina 4 105, 312 io . a 153, 177 
South Carolina____- ~~ 93, 326 Kentucky - ; alee 1,101 
Virginia. - 4 i 6, 221 | Illinois- ; See 306 
Arkansas OE mee 100, 234 — _ 
Louisiana , ; 64, 097 Total _- __. 1, 096, 219 


You can readily see that thousands of individual farm families 
would be affected seriously through losses of cotton acreages, while 
relatively, a few large producers would profit greatly. 

Government goals, an overworked plea: Proponents of S. 2106 have 
made much of the plea that the increase in acreage in 1951 and 1952 
was made primarily at the request of the Department of Agriculture. 
An expansion did take place. It was stimulated mainly by financial 
incentives and aided to a large extent by special tax considerations. 

I have here a list of cotton facilities in California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Texas on which fast tax amortizations have been granted. 
In California alone certificates of necessity under the provisions of 
section 124A of the Internal Revenue Code were granted for 80 cotton 
pins and other cotton facilities in amounts ranging from $23,000 to 
$851,000 each. Attachment 1 lists these gins. 

( The document is as follows:) 
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Mr. Cortriaut. We were unable to find any record of such certifi- 
cates being granted in any other area, although efforts were also made 
in other areas to increase cotton production for national defense 

The same State S asking for still further favors because of req ue sts 
for acreage increase by the Government did not respond in 1953 when 
the Secretary of Agriculture asked for an 18-percent reduction in 
plantings compared with 1952 

Here is the record: 


1 

s t 

1 

t 
Arizon " f T \ ) ) 
Califor q 1, 406 M t t ) 
New $10, 000 w*, OK 2 ) 


1953 is the acreage in cultivation July 1. 

Let’s compare the 1953 acreages had the Secretary of Agriculture’s 
request for an 18-percent reduction been met with the 1954 allotments 
assuming 22.5 million acre national total and the present lav 

The table is as follows: 


What we are trying to show is this: Had they complied the step- 
down would have been in a cradual and orderly manner and these 
terrific percentage reductions as have been testified to would not have 
occurred. 

If compliance with the request by the Department of Agriculture 
for increased plantings in 1951 and 1952 were a valid argument for 


special treatment in cotton acreage allotments, would it not be nulli- 
fied, at least in part, by failure to comply with the Department’s 


, request for reduced planting in 1953? 
CALIFORNIA YIELDS GOING DOWN 
. Just in review, this testimony was presented yesterday showing 
that the vields in California have been going down and going down 
rapidly and extensions have been mad which indicate tha the 1952 
i ; a a " ‘ : 
crop probably only yielded 325 pounds per acre. This, gentlemen, 


is substantially less than many acres in the South and Southeast 
produced. 
A second type of argument is advanced that western cotton pro- 
duction is much more efficient than elsewhere. This can be questioned 
1 


seriously when one analyzes the yield record in California in the 
following way: 
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, | Acres har- | Yield per A.creagt Yield per Acreage Yield per 
Year vested oot increase acre on sbove 1951 icre O 
. | , above 1950 | increase nerea 
| 
| Pounds Pounds Pounds 
1950 _ } 581, 000 805 
1951 1, 320, 000 640 739, 000 510 
1952 2 1, 400, 000 622 819, 000 493 80, 000 395 


Although the above figures reflect only a short period of time, it is 
indicative that a large expansion in acreage in California has been 
accompanied by a large reduction in per acre yields 


PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY GOING UP IN OLD BELT 


A study of agriculture’s capacity to produce, dated June 1952 
indicated that cotton yields in the delta and Southeastern States 
could be increased by 25 percent by 1955 through the use of improved 
production practices. In 1952 cotton yields per acre exceeded this 
estimate in Mississippi. 

The State agricultural productive capacity committee in Mississippi 
indicated that average yields can be increased to the bale per acre 
level when most farmers adopt recommended practices. This clearly 
indicates the possibility for further improvements in cotton production 
efficiency in the humid areas. Favorable results from chemical and 
mechanical weed control methods and the introduction of low price 
mechanical harvesters will further increase efficiency on small cotton 
farms in the old belt. 

Would it be logical for the Congress of the United States to legis- 
late a quicker shift in cotton acreages in response to a plea of high 
efficiency when technical advancements are increasing efficiency 
rapidly in the old areas and yields per acre are slipping downward with 
expansion in new areas? 


LARGE INVESTMENT REQUIRED IN MODERN COTTON PRODUCTION 
EVERYWHERE 


Much has been said about the high investment in cotton facilities 
in the States which will profit most by S. 2106. Other parts of the 
Cotton Belt also have a considerable investment in cotton land, 
equipment, and facilities. In the 18-county Yazoo-Mississippi Delta 
area, in addition to the investment in land, machinery, and buildings, 
we have 405 active cotton gins which are an important part of our 
economy. ‘These gins represent an average investment of $100,000 
each. 

FARM INCOMES LOW IN OLD BELT 


Granted that adequate returns on these recent large investments are 
due consideration, we feel uhat the humanitarian aspects of displacing 
people and further reducing the incomes of a group of people already 
near the bottom of the economic ladder is more important. It is 
hoped that the Congress will not overlook the fact that thousands of 
families on cotton farms would be adversely affected by passage of 
this bill. 

While vigorously opposing the proposals to shift the base to a 3- 
year history and to limit reductions to 25 percent of 1952 plantings, 


be 
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as well as the more recent proposal calling for a 27% percent and 2214 
percent ceiling on reductions in some States, we recognize that action 
should be taken to prevent the reoccurrence of hardship cases and 
inequities in individual farm allotments that existed in 1950. In this 
respect, we wisb to endorse the following simple hardship amend- 
ments which would correct this situation, and that is substantially 
the bill which Senator Abernethy introduced in the House: 


SEC. Section 344 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended s 
amended as follows 

““(a) by striking out the period at the end of subsection (e) and inserting i 
lieu thereof a comma and adding the following: ‘or to correct inequities in farn 
allotments and to prevent hardship.’ 

““(b) by inserting in subsection (f) (3) after the word ‘farms’ and just bef 
the colon, the following: ‘, or to make adjustments in farm acreage allotments to 
correct inequities and to prevent hardship.’ 

“‘(c) by inserting in subsection (f) (4) after‘ 1950’ the following: ‘and subsequent 
years.” ”’ 

Section . Section 344 (f) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, is amended by adding subsection (6) to read as follows: 

6) Notwithstanding the provisions of paragraphs (1) and (2) of this 


section, if the county committee recommends such action and the Secretary 
determines that such action will facilitate the effective administration of the 
Act and result in a more equitable distribution of the county allotment among 
farms in the county, the county acreage allotment, less the reserve provided for 
in paragraph (3) of this subsection, shall be apportioned to farms on which cotton 
has been planted in any one of the 3 years imme diately precedir ge the vear for 
which such allotment is determined, on the basis of the acreage planted to cotton 
on the farm during such 3-year period. 

With the proposed amendments as outlined, hardship cases could 
be taken care of out of authorized county and State reserves. This 
would eliminate the need for the establishment of an acreage reserve 
at the national level as proposed in S. 2183. 

Might I also say that we oppose that portion of S. 2183 which makes 
it mandatory that the allotments to the farms be on a historical basis? 
We prefer that it be optional with the county committees, whichever 
location suits best in their locality to make the choice. We are vigor- 
ously opposing any national acreage allotment. 


COTTON ACREAGE IMPORTANT IN EACH AREA 


In conclusion, I wish to say that a cotton acre is just as important 
percentagewise to the economy of the Coastal Plains of South Carolina, 
the Delta of Mississippi, and other Midsouth and Southeastern areas 
as it is to the Far West. Likewise, our problems in dealing with 
diverted acres and underemployed people are equally or more vexing. 
The manner of distributing cotton acreage to States as provided for 
under the current law is fair and equitable and we do not think that the 
law should be changed to allow a small minority to profit at the expense 
of the vast majority of cotton growers in the United States. 

We greatly appreciate this opportunity to review these problems 
before the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is a very fine statement. 

Mr. Sayre. May I correct one statement by my colleague? He 
misspoke in saying we oppose vigorously any minimum national 
acreage allotment. What he meant to say is that we oppose vigorously 
any national acreage reserve. 
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Senator ELLeNprER. At the request of Senator Kuchel, I wish to 
place in the record at this point, a table ‘‘Illustration of possible 
acreage allotments for upland cotton with a minimum national allot- 
ment of 21.5 million acres plus the acreage necessary for adjustments 
so that States with more than a 27'4-percent cut from 1952 will get a 
minimum allotment of 72% percent of 1952 and all other States a 
minimum allotment of 77}; percent.” 


Illustration of possible acreage allotments for upland cotton with a minimum national 
allotment of 21.5 million acres plu the a reage necessary for adjustme nts so that 
States with more than a 27%-percent cut from 1952 will get a minimum allotment 
of 72% percent of 1952 and all other States a minimum allotment of 7744 percent 


Percentage 





Assumed reduction 
— illotments from 1952 
1947-52 Ox Allotment ; 
iverage = 1964 Acreage in planted | that States ACI 
State oninn ts sed ON | cultivation,| 2creage if | would get sdded | 
. Sarees In | proration jul Watlon.! minimum ‘ 5 idju 
ett of 21.5 uly 1, 1952 national aan ment 
é million allotment is 
vere 21.5 million 
acres 
1) 2 4 ( ( 7 
Thousand Thousand Thousand Thousand Thousand 
acres acres acres Percent acres acres 
Alabama 1, 528. 5 1, 375.0 1, 506. 0 7 1,375 0 
Arizona 309.3 S51. 1 623.0 43.6 451.7 100. 6 
Arkansas 2. 067.4 1, 859. 7 1, 898.0 2.0 1, 859 0 
California 951 855. 7 1, 405. 8 9. 1 1,019.2 163. 5 
Florid 45.4 10.8 53.0 23.0 41.1 3 
Georgia 1, 357.4 1, 221.0 1, 408. 0 13.3 1, 221.0 0 
Nlinoi 3.8 3. 4 3. 0 2 (13. 3) 3.4 0 
Kan l l ol 0 
Kentucky 12.2 11.0 10, 2 2 (7.8 11. ¢ 0 
Louisiana 868, 2 781.0 900. 0 13. 2 781.0 0 
Mississippi. -- 2, 387.3 2, 147.5 2, 392. 0 10,2 2, 147.5 0 
Missouri 515. 2 4163. 6 4165. 0 3 4163 0 
Nevada 7 6 1.8 66.7 | 7 
New Mexico 228. 8 205. 8 282.0 27.0 218.6 12.3 
North Carolina 708. 0 636. 9 712.0 10. 5 636. 9 0 
Oklahoma 1, 246. 2 1,121.0 1, 245.0 1 ) 1,121.0 0 
South Carolina 1,060.1 953.6 1. O89. 0 12.4 953. 6 0 
renne Sec 776 2 OVS, 2 804.0 13.2 OYS, 2 0 
I 9, 730. 1 8, 752.6 11, 535.0 24.1 8, 939.6 187.0 
Virgi 23.9 21.5 23, 0 6.5 21. 0 
I 2 rl l 2 0 2 ~ 18. 4 21, 964. 9 164.9 
} l 1949 Public I 8 eSist ¢ q t acrea ] l it 
r i to 49 AC >I 1947 includ ital w cro lit 
I i in )52 pla i 4 1 I 
Source: American Farm Bureau Federation Chicago, Il., June 29, 1953, 


STATEMENT OF CECIL H. COLLERETTE, CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS, ARIZONA COTTON GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, CASA 
GRANDE, ARIZ.—Resumed 


Mr. Cotteretrre. My name is Cecil H. Collerette. I am a cotton 
grower in Arizona. I have been growing cotton since I have been in 
the farming business. I am growing about the same amount of 
cotton that I have grown for the last 10 years in Arizona. 

As a cotton grower I have listened with interest to the testimony 
which other growers throughout the belt have given to this committee. 
I find that we all have just about the same problems. We are all 
trying to do just about the same thing, make an honest living from 
the soil for ourselves and families. All of us are dependent upon 
cotton as our principal cash farm crop. 


a 
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As president of the Southwest Five States Cotton Growers Associ- 
ation, and as chairman of the cotton committee of the Arizona Farm 
Bureau Federation, | have participated in many meetings throughout 
the Cotton Belt attended by cotton growers and industry representa- 
tives. One cannot sit through those meetings and hearings, such as 
this committee has held, and not be impressed by the fact that the 
cotton industry is one of the greatest industries of the Nation and of 
the world. I am also very much impressed by the fact that most of 
the problems which the cotton industry bas faced in the past, and is 
now facing, and most of the problems with which it will be confronted 
in the future, are beltwide, requiring unity in action and purpose 

I really feel that an industry stretching from the Atlantie to the 
Pacific, which has been able to work together so well on so many 
problems and to come to agreements on other issues, should not find 
itself in disagreement on the matter of the allocation of cotton acreage 
allotments to States. I feel this strongly because I know that the 
industry will have problems in the future which will require beltwide 
unity and friendship for their proper solution. 

The problem which this committee, in its very honest and democratic 
way, is trying to resolve, has been created by an economic fact. 
That fact is, that cotton production in the Southwest has very rapidly 
increased in recent years. I do not think it is necessary to review the 
testimony given on all sides of that question. 

The economic fact is that our current economies and our current 
agricultural production and marketing in the Southwest is geared to 
this big cotton production. This committee, and the Senate of the 
United States, has the responsibility, and I know they feel it a serious 
one, to decide what to do about it. 

We came before this committee and received the attention of the 
members for certain proposals which we from the Southwestern 
States felt would offer a solution to our problem. We found, to put 
it mildly, very sharp disagreement with our basic proposal. We 
found on the other hand a sympathetic understanding of what faced 
us as farmers. 

In the meantime, the board of directors of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, representing all the areas of the Nation, just as 
the National Congress does, recommended a compromise which, whil 
it denied us our basic principle, recognized and gave us some measur‘ 
of relief to a very severe situation. 

We have persuaded our growers 1n the Southwest to accept this 
compromise because we believe it to be m the best interests of 
cotton industry, and in the best interest of the Nation’s agricultur 

Stripped of everything, this proposal simply sets : 


a national cotton 


acreage allotment at 21.5 million acres. Under this proposal the so- 
called 5-year average, which we felt should be changed, is retamed and 
the acreage allotments are passed down to the States on the 5-year 


basis. But the blow to those areas which would suffer greatly has 
been softened by adding acres to the national cotton acreage allot- 
ment and allocating it to those areas 

Our erowers have accepted th suggestion and | hope that the 
members of this committee will accept my statement as representing 
those growers in this matter. 
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And I hope that our offer of compromise will be accepted in the 
sincerity in which it is offered and can be acted upon by the com- 
mittee. 

And [| hope that all of us, growers and others in the cotton industry, 
and the members of this committee, can continue to resolve our 
problems by agreement and compromise as we have in the past, so 
that our best efforts can be used for the prom otion of the entire cotton 
industry throughout the whole belt and of agriculture throughout 
the Nation. 


STATEMENT OF H. H. HUDDLESTON, REGIONAL VICE PRESIDENT, 
MISSISSIPPI FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, LAMONT, MISS. 


Senator ELLENDER. The last witness is Mr. Huddleston. 

Mr. Huppueston. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
my name is H. H. Huddleston. I live and farm near Lamont, Bolivar 
County, Miss. Of the 1,000 acres in cultivation I have 410 acres 
planted to cotton this year. Iam regional vice president of the Missis- 
sippi Farm Bureau Federation; Mississippi’s director of the American 
Soybean Association; a director and past president of the Bolivar 
County Farm Bureau, 11th in size of the county farm bureaus in the 
whole United States for 1952; a member of the community-develop- 
ment committee of the Mississippi Economic Council; a member of 
the agriculture committee of the Delta Council; chairman of our local 
PMA committee; a member of the Mississippi Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion; and a director of the Bolivar County Livestock Association. 

Within the past several weeks there has developed in our area an 
in intense interest in the news items dealing with cotton allocations 
for 1954. As a result of this interest, there was a general discussion 
of the question at our county Farm Bureau board of directors meeting. 
Then a joint meeting was held of our board and the Sunflower County 
Farm Bureau board. As a result of these two meetings, a third one 
was planned and held at Indianola, Miss., July 6. That meeting 
was attended by about 100 people who were interested in cotton pro- 
duction and represented the Farm Bureaus in the following 15 coun- 
ties; Quitman, Grenada, Humphreys, Holmes, Leflore, Desoto, 
Washington, Bolivar, Attala, Tate, Carroll, Sharkey, Issaquena, and 
Sunflower—all in Mississippi. The area represented by these counties 
normally plants over 900,000 acres in cotton and produces over half 
of Mississippi’s cotton crop. 

After a lengthy and rather complete discussion of many of the phases 
of cotton allocations in the past, and the proposals for the future, the 
following resolutions were presented and voted on: 

Resolved, That we oppose the setting aside of any acreage for a national reserve 
and oppose the suggested 3-year base for calculating the cotton allotments. 
{Carried unanimously. ] 

Resolved, That we favor the 5-year moving average, as now provided by in the 
law, and believe this plan to be fair to all concerned. [Carried unanimously.] 

Resolved, That we favor a national cotton acreage for 1954 of 2244 million acres, 
to be distributed using the 5-year moving average and without any minimum 
State reductions, as have been suggested, or any other gadgets that would favor 
one region or State over the other. [Carried unanimously.] 

Resolved, That we support the suggestions presented by a member of this 
committee, with others—and I should explain there that that resolution was 


prepared with the idea that this would be presented before the House committee, 
and the reference I make here is to the bill that Congressman Abernethy, of 
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Mississippi, presented this morning—that would allow the countv PMA com- 


mittees the choice of using either the historical reeord, or the county percentage 
factor method in allocating cotton acreage within the counties, and other recor 
mendations that make the plan more workable Carried unanimously 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the members of the Missis- 
sippi congressional delegation, and that a representative of this group be sent to 
Washington to testify on these questions before this committee ( rried 


unanimously. ] 


Gentlemen, that is why I am here Ve, of the old cotton-producing 
region, realize that if we expect to have a support program for cotton 
we will have to accept production controls; but we cannot subscribe 
to any move that would give one region or State undue advantage 
over the other. It is our opinion that any acreage much, or any 
below the 22% million acres recommended for 1954 weuld seriously 
disrupt the farm economy in all cotton-producing areas 

I want to express my appreciation to this committee for the op- 
portunity to present this statement 

Senator ELLeNpER. Thank you, Mr. Huddleston 

Any questions? 

(No response. ) 

Senator ELLeENpER. Are there any other witnesses who desire to 
be heard or who have statements to present? 

(No response. ) 

Senator ELteNpER. If not, the committee will stand in recess 
subject to call of the chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 11:57 a. m., the committee was recessed, subject 
to the call of the Chair.) 

(Telegram filed by Hon. Willis A. Robertson, United States Senator 
from the State of Virginia 


Senator Wixiuis A. Roperrson, 


My 


senate Agri ilture Committee. 


DeaR Str: Senator Robertson, we have painstaking striven to prove 
quality of cotton and ginning in Virginia for vea ind earnestly requ ‘ 
effort to keep as much acreage as possible wt Virginia Wil be disastrous 
and unjust to transfer acreage to new territory Please have this inserte 


committee hearing on this matter 
Kind personal regards 
WiLFrRepD R. Cato 
Preside nt, Greensville Co inty Cotton In provement Asso ! mand \ 


Director, Carolinas Ginners Association 
(Letter filed by the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce: 


JUNE 25, 1953 
Hon. GeorceE D. AIKEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
Senate O flice Building, Washinaton 25, D. GC. 


DEAR SENATOR AIKEN: Regarding cotton-quota legislation to be considered 


shortly by your committee, our board of directors, on June 18, approved the 
following: 
“Recommendation: That the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce support 


in principle the bills now before Congress to insure more equitable allocation of 
cotton acreage for California and other Western States, should limitations agair 
be imposed.”’ 

As you undoubtedly know, cotton is now the leading crop in California. United 
States Department of Agriculture estimates indicate a farm value for fiber and 
seed of $377 million last year. Due to favorable production and cost factors 
acreage here and in other Western and Southwestern States has expanded more 
rapidly than elsewhere. Indications are that without artificial restrictions 
cotton production in the West and Southwest will further improve its relative 
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position because of high quality, mechanization, controlled irrigation, and related 
factors. 

Even though limitation of national acreage appears inevitable next year, our 
organization does not feel that the western cotton industry should be unduly 
penalized and current production trends reversed by governmental action. Even 
under the proposed legislation with a 3-year base and a 25-percent limit on reduc- 
tions, California farmers will be confronted with the difficult problem of shifting 
to other crops, many of which are already being produced in sufficient volume to 
meet normal demands. 

Your careful consideration of this problem is desired and, if possible, your 
personal support for the proposed legislation. 

Sincerely, 
Haroutp W. Wriaut, General Manager. 





